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br” THE MUCH ESTEEMED 


W JOHN LOCKE 


Hoyovaen Sin, 


SEND you this imperfect lune of your excellent 
1 concerning Human Underſtanding; which, I 
muſt confeſs, falls as much ſhort of the perfection, as it 
does of the length of the original. Nevertheleſs, as I 
lately intimated to you, (and you were pleaſed to think, 
that what-I propoſed in reference te this Deſign, would 
not be wholly loſt Labour), I am not without Hopes, 
that it may in this contracted Form, prove in ſome 
Meaſure ſerviceable to that noble End, which you 
have ſo ſucceſsfully aimed at in it, viz. De Advance - 
ment of real and uſeful- Knowledge. The- induce- 
ment which moved me to- think of abridging it, was 
a Conſideration purely extrinſieal to the Work itſelf; 
and in Effect no other than this; that it would be 
better ſuited to the Eaſe and Convenience of ſome _ 
ſort of Readers, when reduced into this narrow Com- 1 
paſs. In order to this, I thought the Fit Book, 
which is employed in refuting the. common Opinion 
of Innate Notions. and Ideas, might he beſt ſpared in 
his Abridgment; eſpecially, ſince the Reader * 
be convinced by what be ſhall find here, that ſuch a - 
Suppolition is at leaſt needleſs, in regard he may 5 | 
tain to all the Knowledge he has, or finds himſelf ca- 
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|: pable of, without the help of any ſuch Iunate [leas, 
1 Beſides tits. I have retrenched moff of the larger Ex- 


plications; and ſome uſeful Hints, and jinſtructive 


Theories, I fave wholly: omitted; not becauſe they 


are leſs conſiderable in themſelves, but becauſe they 
ſioemed not ſo neceſſary to be inſiſted on in this 4. 
bridgment, conſidered as a previous Inſtrument, aud 


preparatory Help, to guide and conduct the Mind in 


its Search after Truth and Knowledge. I did parti · 


cularly paſs by that accurate Diſcourſe, concerning 
the Freedom and Determination of the ill, contain - 


ed ia Chap. 21. L. 2. becauſe I found it too long to 
de inſerted here at large, and too weighry and mo- 


mentous to be but ſlightly and imperfectly repreſented, 
This, I hope, will prove no prejudice! to the Efay 


itſelf, fince none, 1 preſume, will think it reaſonable 
to form a Judgment of the whole Work from this 


Abridgment of it: And 1 perſuade myſelf, that few 
Renders: will be content wich this Epitome, - who can 


conveniently furniſn themſelves with the Eſay at large; 


However, T am apt to think, that this alone will 
ſerve. to make the Way to Knowledge ſome what 


| more plaio and eaſy; and afford ſuch Helps for the 
Improvement of Reaſon, as are perhaps in vain ſought 
- after in thoſe Books, whieh profeſs to teach the % 


of Reaſoring. But nevertheleſs, whether you ſhall 
think fit to let it come abroad under the Diſadvan - 
"tapes that attend it in this Firm, I muſt leave you to 


jadge. I ſhall only add, that I think my own+ Pains 


abundantly recompenſed by the agreeable, as well as 
inſtructive Entertainment, which this nearer View, 


And 


D. E re v 
Aud Jam not a little pleaſed, that it has given me 
this Opportunity of expreſſing the juſt Value and E- 


ſteem 1 have for it, as well as the Honour and Re- 
ſpelt | have for its Author, I * | 


Honoured S I R, 
Your very bumble, 4 


* 


and obliged Ser vant, 


JOHN WYNNE. 
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TINTRODUGTION. 
INCE. it is the Und-rftanding that ſets man 
8 above the reſt of ſenſible beings, aud gives 
bim all the advantage and dominion which he has o- 
ver them; it is certainly a ſubject, even for | its $ noble- 
veſs, worth the enquiring into. x 
2. My purpoſe therefore is to enquiiy into the O- 
riginal, Certainty, and Extent of human knowledge; 
together with the grounds and degrees of Belief, 132 
5 pinion, and Aſent, which I ſhall do in the following 
| method. 
| 3. Firft, I ſhall enquire, into the Originabi thoſe 
Idas or notions, which a man obſerves, and is con- 
ſcious to himſelf he has in his mind, and the Ways 
wWhereby the pnderſfanding « comes to be f with 
ihem. | 
ech what Bene the e hath 
bp thoſe ideas; and the certainty, evidence, and ex · 
6 I tent 3 1 
1 8: Thirdly, I ſhall tithe ſome enquiry. into the otto 
5 and 21 of Faith and Opinion. | 
4. If by this enquiry into the nature of the un · 
derſtanding, I can diſcover the powers thereof how 
- far they reach, and where they fail us, it may be of 
uſe to prevail with the buſy mind of man to be 
more cautious in meddling with things exceeding its 
comprehenſi on, to ſtop when it is at the utmoſt ex- 
tent of its tether, and to ſit down in a quiet igno · 
rance of thoſe things, which, pos examination, are 
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We ſhould not then perhapa che: ſu e- ee an 
affectation of Univer ni Anowicugr, tor perlen o 


faction; if they will not boldly quarrel with their 
_ 0n conſtitution, and throw away the bleſſings their 
hands are filled my becauſe ** are not hig enough 


1INTRODUCTIO! N. 7 
found t be deyond the + Yeach. of our enpncities. 5 


ſelves with diſputes about things to which dur un- 
derſtandings are not ſuited, and of which we cannot 


frame in our minde any clear or diſtinct perceptions 3 3 
or whercof, (as it has perhaps too often happened) 


we have not any notions at all: But ſhould; learn to 
content artehen * what is e nn us in this 
tat. L | 

5. For thongleriic R anileeſtands 
ing comes excceding ſhort of the vaſt extent of things; 
jet we ſhall have cauſe enough to magnify the bonn: 
tiful Author of our being, for that portion and de- 
gree of knowledge he has beſtowed: on us ſo far a» 


bove all the reſt of the Inhabitants of this our maa 
| fion. Men have reaſoa to be well fatisfied wich 


what God hath: though fit for them, fince he has gi» 
ven them (as St. Peter ſays, T4re mg; gan xa; ] 
whatſoever is. neceſſary for the  conveniencies of Life, 
and information af Virtue; and has put within the 
reach of their diſtovery, the comfortable proviſfion 


for this life, and the way that leads to a better. 


How ſhort ſoe ver their knowledge may come of an 


it yet ſecures their great concernments, that they harr 


light enough to lead them to the knowledge of their 


Maler, and the | fight of their own dei. Men 


may find matter ſufficient to hop: their heads, and 
employ their hands with variety, delight, and ſutiß- 


s to 


2 INTRODUCTION: 


to graſp. every thing. We ſhall not have noch rea- 
fon to complain of the narrowneſs of our minds, if 
| we will but employ them about what may be of uſe 
do us; for of that they are very capable: And it wilt 
de an unpardonable, as well as childiſh peeviſhneſs, 
if we undervalue the advantages of our knowledge, 
and neglect to improve it to the ends for which it 
was given us, becauſe there are ſome things that are 
| ſet out of the reach of it. It will be no excuſe to an 
idle and untoward ſervant, who would not attend his 
buſineſs by candle light, to plead that he had not 
broad ſun ſhine. The candle that is ſet up in us, 
ſhines bright enough for all our purpoſes. . The dif- - 
coveries we can make with this, ought to ſatisfy us. 
And we ſhall then uſe our underſtandings right, when 
we entertain all objects in that way and proportion, 
that they are ſuited to our faculties; and upon thoſe 
grounds they are capable of being propoſed to us; 
and not peremptorily or intemperately require demon- 5 
ſtration, and demand certainty, where probability on- . 
ly ite be bad, and which is tufficient to govern all 
our concernments.. If we will ditbelieve every thing, 
- becauſe we cannot certainly know all things; we ſhall * 
do ſomewhat as wiſely as he who would not uſe His thi 
legs, but fit ſtill and periſh becauſe he bad no wings _-F® 
to fly. ir 
6. When we know our own frrength, we ſhall the 5 
better know what to undertake with hopes of ſucceſs. hs 
And when we have well lurveyed the powers of our ang 
own minds. we ſhall not be inclined eith ber tc to ſit ſtill, Wt 
and not ſet our thoughts on work at all in delpai oat 
of knowing any thing ; nor, en the other ſide, que- diſc 
tion every thing, and diſclaim all knowledge, * bett 
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cauſe ſome things are not to be underſtood.” Qur 
Buſineſs here, is not to know all things, but thoſe 


things which concern our conduct. If we can find 
out thoſe meaſures whereby a rational creature; put 


into that ſtare which man is in, in this world, may and 


ought to govern his opinions and actions depending 
thereon, we need not be troubled that ſome other 
things eſcape our knowledge. 
7. This was that which gere the ft riſe to this 

eſay concerning the underſtanding. For 1/ thought 
that- the firſt ſtep towards fatisfying ſeveral enquiries 
the mind of man was very apt to run into, was to 
take a ſurvey of our underſtandings, examine our 
own powers, and fee to what things they are adapt- 
ed. Till that was done, I ſuſpected we began at 
the wrong end, and in vain ſought for ſatisfection in 
a quiet and ſecure poſſeſſion of truths thit moſt con- 
cerned us, Whilſt we let looſe our thoughts in the 
vaſt ocean of being, as if all that boundieſs extent 
were the natural and undoubred poſſcſſions of our 
vnderſtandings; wherein there was nothing Exempt 


from its deciſions, or that eſcaped its comprehenfi>. _ 


on, Thus men, extending” their cnquiries beyond 
their capacities, and letting. their thoughts wander in- 
to thoſe depths where they can fipd no ſore tooting, 
it is no wonder that they raiſe queſtions and multiply 
diſputes, which, never \coring to any clear reſolution, 
are proper only to contjn;:e and increaſe their doũbts, 


and to confirm them at laſt in perfect /cepticifm. 


Whereas were the capacities of our underſtandings 


well conſidered, the extent of our knowledge once 


diſcovered, and the horizon tound, which ſets bounds 
* the enlightned and dark parts of things, be- 
tween, | 


% IN TRODUc Hf  £. 
tween what is, and what is not comprehenſible by us, 
men would perhaps with leſs ſcruple acquieſce in the 
 avowing ignorance of the one, and employ their: 
thoughts and diſcourſe, with more e and ſas. 
— in the ether. 12h | 
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. Several IMPROVEMENTS are made to inn 
Edition, which the Reader will obſerve are marks - 
od | (thus " with an inverted comma. = 
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: | of Ideas i in General, and their Original. 


V the term idea, I mean * is the hiel 
of the underſtanding, when a man thinks ; or 
— 2 it is which the mind can be employed _ | 
in thinkiog. | 

$2.1 preſume i it will * eaſily granted me, that 
there are ſuch ideas in mens minds : Every, | 


conſcious of them in himſelf ; and men offs and | 


actions will ſatisfy him that they are in other 
frft inquiry them Thall be, how they come into the 
and. 8 
§ 3. It is an eſtabliſhed opinion among ſome men, 
that there are in the underſtanding certain innate prin- 
ciples, | ſome primary notions, ( ire) characters, 
as it were ſtampt upon the mind of man, which the 
ou] receives in its voy firſt being, and brings into the 
world with it, | 


§ 4. This opinion is actualy diſcuſſed, as > 


fated-in the firft book of this gſay, to which I ſhall 
refer the _— that deſires Stizlattion | in this * f 


lar, 
| 88. 1. 
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3 8 5. It ſhall be ſafficicat here to ow, how men, 
15 bayy by the uſe of their natural Faculties, may at- 
tuin to all the knowledge they have, without the help 
of any innate impreſſions ; aud may arrive at cer- 
=” tainty without any ſuch original notlons or principles. 
For l imagine, any one will eaſily grant, that it would 

de inpertident to ſuppoſe the ideas of coltters innate 
in a creature to whom God hath given gt, „ and a 
power to receive them by the eyes from external ob- ü 
jects. I. ſhall -ſhew._by. what ways. and. degrees. all. o- = 
ther ideas come into the mind; for which I ſhall ap · 
peal to every one's own experience and qbſervation. 


5 6. Let us then ſoppoſe the mind 0 be, as we 
ſay, white pafer, void of all characters, without any n 
ae How eomes it · to be futniſued? whence has it th 
1 the materials of reaſon and knowledge To this =: 
I Þarifwver,4f:-006-word, from -expenience.i and-objerva- WI" 
Zion. This, when employed about external fenjible, ob. _ 
Jefts, ane may "call ſenſation: By this we have the i- WM" 
de N er, feet, yellow, hard, &c. Which are ir 
mailed /cn/ib/e qualities, becauſe convoyed in · per 
to by the enſes. The ſame experience, Bec 
2 iken-emphyed-about the aten operations of ue wind "= 
RT and reflected on by us, we may call Nye. 2 
ktlence we Have the ideas ꝙ 2perception, . = 


. 5 . 5 ae «willing, redoning, cc: wh 250K - hes. 
57. Theſe two, uiz. external material i mos, a W* 
mY enen ſenſirion:; and the operations of aur 
f IP % to me the ö 
gi only en from es all our 2 take their 1 
Tl | Heginnings. The under ſtandiog ſeems mot to have 

he leaſt: glimmering of ideas, which dt dothynot rer. A 

cc ive ſto ane of .theſe wu uren. * when | od 
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00 we have taken a full ſurvey of them, and their ſeveral 
1 modes and compoſitions, we ſhall find to contaia our 
8 whole ſtock of ideas; and that we have nothing in 
les our minds which did not come in one of theſe two 


ways. | 2 
5 8. e that attentively conſiders the late of a 
child, at his firſt coming into the world, will have 
* little reaſon to think him ſtored with plenty of ideas, 
© that are to be the matter of his future knowledge. 
© 'Tis by degrees children come to be furniſhed with 
© them from the objects they are converſant with. 
They are fo ſurrounded with bodies that perpetually 
and diverſely affect them, that ſome ideas will ( whe- 
ther they will or no) be imprinted on their minds, 
Light and colours, ſounds and tangible qualities, do 
continually ſolicite their proper /en/es, and force an 
entrance into the mind. Tis late commonly before | 
children come to have ideas of the operation of their 7 
minds; and ſome men have not any very clear or 

perfect idegs of the greateſt part of them aii 
Becauſe, though they piſs there continua 
floating viſions, they make not impreſſions deep hb 
to leave in the mind clear and laſting ideas, till the 
vaderſtanding turns inward upon itielf, and reflects on 

is own operations, and makes them the objects of 
its own contemplation. 

99. When a man jirft perceives, bes * a 
laid: to have ideas ; having ideas, and perception, ſig- 
nifying the ſame thing lt is an opinion maintained 
by ſome, that the /cu] always thinks, and that it ag 
Ways has the actual perception of ideas as long as, if 
cxiſts : And that afual thinking is as injcpar. able 
rom the foul, as actual extenſion is from the body. 
But whether the ſoul be ſuppoſed to exiſt antecedent, 
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to, or coeval with, or ſome time after the firſt ry. 
: 3 diments or organization, or the beginnings of life in 
the body, I leave to be diſputed by thoſe, who have 
« better thought of that matter. I confeſs myſelf tg 
have one of thoſe dull ſouls, that doth not perceive 
_ © itlelf always to. contemplate ideas :*. Nor can conceive 
it any, more neceſſary for the ſoul always to think, 
than for the body always to move : The perception of 
_ ideas being (as I. conceive) to the ſoul, what motion 
is to the body, not its. gſence, but one of its che. 
rations : And therefore, though thinking be never ſo 
much the proper action of the ſoul, yet it is not ne- 
ceſſary to ſuppoſe, that it ſhonld always think, alwajsiM 2: 
be in action. That perhaps is the privilege of them 
: infinite author and preſerver of all things, who never 
- flumbers nor ſleeps; but is not competent to any fnit:M* 
being. We know certainly by experience, that ve, 
ſometimes think; and thence draw this infallibleM* : 
conſequence, . that there is ſomething in us that has. 
= agtbiok, but whether that ſubſtance perpe 
br no, we can be no farther aſſured than 
Tnforms us. 
$ 10. I would be glad to look from- thoſe, men 
who ſo confidently pronounce, that the human foul 
always thinks, how they come to know it: Nay, how 
they come to” know that they themſelves think, when 
of h themſelves do not perceive it. Ca man think, its 
and not be conſcious of it ? If they ſay, the man thin cilit 
* always, but is not always conſcious of it; they may uf d 
„ well fay his body is extended without having parts 8 
c For * tis altogether as intelligible to fay, that a bed ' be 
c is extended without parts, as that any thiog thinks | 


þ 22 being eonſeious oY it, or perceiving that it 22 
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ſt u. { They who talk thus, may, with as much reaſon, 
life i © if it be neceffary to their hypotheſis, ſay, that a ma 


> have is always hungry, but that he does not always feel 
ſelf to Ml © it : Whereas, hunger conſiſts in that very ſenſation, 
rceive Ml © as NR conſiſts in being conſcious that one . 
nceivell © thinks.” TY | 
think, t. The moſt that can be ſaid of it, is, chat | 
ion of MI tis poſſible the ſoul may always think; but nat al- 
notion Ml ways retain it in memory: And, I fay; it is as poſ- 
s- obe. able the ſoul may not always-think and much more 
ver ſo probable that it ſhould ſometimes not think, than 
ot be- chat it ſhould often think, and that a long while to- 
ways gether, and not be conſcious to itſelf the next mo- 
of the ment after that it had thought, * And it is hardly 
never i to be conceived,” that our infinitely wiſe Creator, 

| finite © ſhould make fo admirable a faculty, as the powec 
at we of thinking, to be ſo idly and uſeleſsly employed, 
falliblef at leaſt one fourth part of its time here, as to think-- 
bas conſtantly, witlidut remembering any one of p 
perpe i thoughts whatever.” | g 

d the 912. I ſee no reaſon therefore to 
the ſoul thinks 20 the ſenſes have fur niſi 

ideas to think on; and as thoſe are increaſed aud re- 
tained, ſo it comes by exerciſe to improve its faculi 


of thinking in the ſeveral parts of it; as well as a 
whenſſterwards by compounding. thoſe ideas, and refledin * 
think, its own operations, it increaſes its /fock, as Cn as. 
thinks cility in remembering, imagining, reaſoning, and 
may uf modes of thinking, | | "of - 
parts $ 13. © if it ſhall be demanded then, when a man ' ® | 
2 bed) ' begins to have any ideas ? I think the true anſwer 
thin is, when he firſt has any en ation. For ſince there 
it doe  Dpear tx not to be any ideas in tae mind, before the 

*l „% * | *" lemſcs. > 
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e ſenſes have conveyed any in, 1 conceive that ideas 

in the under ſtanding are coeval with ſenſation, 

* © which is fuch an impreſſion or metion made in ſemi 

part of the body, as produces ſeme perception in th 

* underſtanding. 

8 14. In this part the underflanding is merely 
* paſſive; and whether or no it will have theſe be- 
© ginnings, and as it were materials of knowledge; 
* is not in it's own power. For the objects of our 
* ſenſes do, many of them, obtrude their particular 
© iceas upon our miads whether we will or no; and 

'* the operations of our minds will not let us be 
: without, at leaſt ſome obſcure notions of them.” 
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CHA P. II. 


Of Simple Ideas. 


| $ 1. 
y ſome are fimple, others ' complex. A 
ample idea, is one uniform appearance or con- 
ception in che mind, whichyis not diſtinguiſhable in- 
to different ideas. Such are the ideas of /enfible qua- 
tities, which though they are in the thiogs themſelves 
ſo united and blended, that there is no ſeparation, 00 
| diſtance between them; yet the ideas they produce 
1 | he mind, enter by the ſcnſes ſimple and unmixed 
Thus, though the hand feels ſoftneſs and warmth in the 
ſame piece of wax; yet the /mple ideas thus united 
in the ſame ſubject, are as perfectly _ as thoſe 
that come in by different ſenſes. 


$ 2. Thele /. ax ideas are 2 no other wa) 
than 
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than from the two ways above-mentioned, VIZ, 27.3 „ 
ation and reflection N 

$ 3. The mind being once ſtored with the Fs G | 
ideas, has the power to repeat, compare, and unite | 
them to an infinite variety : And fo can make at | 
pleature new complex ideas But the' moſt enlarged ; 
vnderſtanding cannot frame one new ſimple idea ; nos * 
by any force dellroy them that are there- ES 
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C HA P. III. 
Of Ideas of one . | | 


NeAs. with reference to the different ways where · 
T in they approach the mind, are of four forts. 
Firfl, There are ſome which come into our minds 
by one ſenſe only. * 
Secondly, There are others conveyed into- the mind 
by mere ſenſes than one. _— 
Thirdly, Others that are had from ref . 
Fourthly, There are ſome ſuggeſted to the mind 


. þ 
» @ 


r con- 
e in-Hby all the ways of ſenſation aud reflection. 


F 2. Firſt, Some enter into the mind only by one 
ſenſe peculiarly, adapted to receive them. Thus co- 
hrs, ſcunds, ſineils, N e come! in only by the eyes, ears, 
nd 9j And if theſe” organs are any of them ſo 
diſordered as not to perform their functions, they 
bare no poſtern to be admitted by; no other way 
to bring themſelves in view, and be perceived by the 
underſtanding. It will be needleſs to enumerate all 
the particular ſimple ideas belonging to each /enſe ; nor 
Indeed is it poſſible ; there being a great many more 
wan we have names for. 
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| of Solidir . 
8 1 


" SHALL here mention one which we receive by out 

1 touch, becauſe it is one of the chief ingredients l 
in many 'of our complex ideas; and that is the idea Ml P 
of folidity : It ariſes from the reſiftance, one bady makes 0 
to the entrance of another body into the place it poſſeſſes, Ml 
Till it has left it. There is no idea which we more P. 


conſtantly receive from ſenſation than this. In what- * 
ever poſture we are, we feel ſomewhat that ſupports Ml * 

us, and hinders us from ſinking downwards: And 
the bodies we daily handle, make us perceive, that thy 
while they remain between them, they do, by an un- th 
ſurmountable force, hinder the approach of the parts M ſol 
of e hands that preſs them. This idea is com · bo 
mon led impenetrability. 1 conceive ſolidity is hiſt 
more proper to expreſs it, becauſe this carries ſome- of 
g thing more of pofutive i in it than impenetrability, which Il den 
con 


is negative, and is perhaps more a conſequence of ſo- 
lidity, than ſolidity itſelf, This ſeems to be the tha 
moſt efential property of body, and that whereby and 
we conceive it to fill ſpace : The idea of which is, Y 
that where we imagine any ſpace taken up by a ſolid 
ſubſtance, we conceive it ſo to poſſeſs it, that it ex- 
cludes all other ſolid ſubſtances. This reſiſtance jj fel. 


1o great, that no force can ſurmount it All the bo- they 
dies in the world preſſing a drop of water on all a 
in; 


ſides, will never be able to overcome the reliitance 
| | h f if 
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y out 
lients 
idea 
makes 
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more 


v bat- 
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it makes to their approaching one another, till it be vg 


removed out of their way, 


8 2. The idea of plidity in diflinguiſtod franthat' 


of pure ſpace, in as much as this latter is neither ca- 


pable of reſiſtance, nor motion: Tis diſtinguiſhed from 


hardneſs, in as much as hardneſs is a firm coheſion 
of the folid parts of matter making up maſles of a 
ſenſible bulk, ſo that the whole doth not eaſily change 
its figure. 
prehended by us, are but relative to the conſtitutions 
of our bodies: That being called hard which will 


put us to pain ſooner than change its figure, by the 


preſſure of any part of our bodies; and that %, 
which changes the ſituation of | its parts upon an eaſy 
and unpainful touch, 


F 3- This difficulty of changing Gre tuation amongſt 


the parts, gives no more ſolidity to the hardeſt body, 
than to the ſofteſt; nor is an adamant one jot more 


ſolid than water : He that ſhall fill a yielding ſoft 


body well with air or water, will quickly find its re- 
fiſtance. By this way we may diſtinguiſh the idea 
of the extenſion of body, 
tenſion of /pace': That of body, is the coheſion or 
continuity of ſolid, ſeparable, and moveable parts; 

that of ſpace, the continuity of unſolid, inſeparable, 
and immoveable parts. 
pends their mutual impulſe, reſiſtance, and trotruſi- 
on. Of pure ſpace and ſolidity there are ſeveral (a- 
mong which I conteſs myſelt one) who perſuade them- 
ſelves they have clear and diſtiuet ideas: And that 


they can think on ſpace without any thing in it that 


refilts, or is protruded by body, as well as on ſome- 


thing that Fills ſpace, that can be protruded by the 
inan 


indeed hard and fot, as commonly ap- 


from the idea of We ex- 


Upon the ſolidity of bodies d- 


r 
* 
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im 3 of other bodies, or reſiſt their motion; the 
idea of the diſtance between the oppoſite parts of a 
concave ſurface, being equally clear without, as with 
the idea of any ſolid parts between. If any one aſk 
what this ſolidity is, I ſend him to his ſenſes to inform 
him: Let him put a flint or foot ball between his 
hands, and then een to join them, and be will 
know. ; | e Br 
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; | E |: 1 6 
| "WY , 
j | Of Simple Ideas of divers Senſes, el 
wy - 8 ideas we get into the mind by mare than one V 
i | 5 ſenſe, as ſpace, extenſion, figure, reſt aud motion. i ® 
| Theſe are perceivable by the eyes and touch, 4 
iy} bn 
14 $644++$$4040r400$5++055+0+0c50++04++ bo 
i = CHAP. VL . 
i (fl Wd Simple Ideas off Taber, - 
1 NOus are had from reflection, only: Such are e the ky 
i! | ideas we have of the operations of our minds : Wi 
| Fi of which the two principal are perception or thinking ; 15 
and volition or willing. The powers of producing 5 
| theſe operations are called faculties, which are the WI 
underſtanding and will, the ſeveral modes of Hong * 
1122 belong to this head. ld. 1M 
| 9 9 ing 
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c H AP. vir. 
Of mw Ideas 1 Senſation and Reflection. 


1. 


HERE are ſome ſimple ideas conveyed into the 


mind by all the ways of /en/ation and reflec- 


zion ; ſuch are pleaſure, pain, power, exiſtence, unity, 


fucceſſion. | Pleaſure or delight, pain or uneaſineis ac- 
company almoſt every impreſſion on our ſenies, aud 
every action or thought of the mind. By pleaſure 
or pain we mean whatever delights or moleſts us, 
whether it ariſes from the thoughts of our minds; 
or any thing operating on our bodies. 
delight, pleaſure, happineſs, and uneaſineſs, trouble, 
torment, miſery, &c. are but different degrees, the 
one of pleaſure, the other of pain. 


8 2. The author of our beings baving given us: a 
power over ſeveral parts of our bodies io mgve or 


keep them at reſt as we think fit; and alſo by their 
motion to move ourſelves and other contiguous bo- 


dies; having alto given a power to our minds in fe- 


reral inſtances, to chufe amungſt its ideas which it 


will think on: To excite us to thee actions of think- 


ing and motion he has joined to ſeveral thoughts and 
ſenſations a perception of delight: Without this we 


ſhouid have no realon to preter one thought or action 


to another, or motion to reſt. In which late, man, 
however furniſhed with the tacultics of under ſtand- 
ing and will, would be a very idle unactive creature, 
and paſs his time only in a lazy lethargic dream. 


Satisfaction, 
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and organ in its perfection, hath- in many cafes an- 


them: Becauſe that cauſes no diſorderly motion in 
to the temper which is n to the preſervaiio 


f . degrees of pleaſure and pain to all the things that 


§ 3. Pain has the ſame efficacy to ſet us on work Ml; 
that pleaſure has; ſince we are as ready to avoid tha Ml 
as to purſue this. This is worth our conſideration ti 
that pain is often produced by the ſame objects and ideas 
that produce pleafure in us. This their near con- 
junction gives us new occaſion of admiring the wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs of our Maker, who deſigning the 
preſervation of our being, has annexed. pain to the 
application of many things to our bodies; to warn us 
of the harm they will do us, and as advices to with W ai 
draw us from them. But he not deſiguing our pre» Mo 
ſervation barely, but the preſervation of every part 


nexed pain to thoſe very ideas which delight us, 
Thus heat that is very agreeable to us in one: 


no ordinary torment : Which is wiſely ordered 
by nature, that when any. object does by the ve- 
hemence of its operation diſorder the inſtrumentz 
of ſenſation, whoſe ſtructures cannot but be very de- ¶ io 
licate, we might by the pain be warned to withdraw Wor 


before the organ be quite put out of order. That Wt: 


this is the end of pain, appears from this conſideration ; of 
that though great light is inſufferable to the eyes; yet MM. - 
the bigheſt degree of darkneſs does not at all diſeaſe Nſot 


that curious organ the eye. But exceſs of cold 2 
well as heat pains us; becauſe it is equally. deſtructive 


of life. 
95 4 Another reaſon why God hath annexed ſewer 


environ. and affeft us, and blended them together , 
5 2” 
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work an things that our thoughts and ſenſes have to de 
that, MW with, is, that we finding imperfection and diſſatisfac- 
ation, non, and want of compleat happineſs in all the en · 
joyments of the creatures, might be led to ſeek it in 
the enjoyment of him with whom is fulneſs of joy, 


Though what is here faid concerning pleaſure and 
pain may not perhaps make thoſe ideas clearer to us, 
rn us than our own experience does, yet it may ſerve to 


with- W give us due ſentiments of the wiſdom and goodneſs 


r pte - Nof the ſovereign diſpoſer of all things, which is not 
part uoſvitable to the main end of theſe enquiries : The 
s a0+ ¶ knowledge and veneration of him being the chief end 
it us, Nof all our thoughts, and the proper buſineſs of all 


| one: underſtandings. 

rores ll FS 5. Exiſtenoe and unity are two other ideas ſug- 
geſted by every object without, and every idea with- 
in: When ideas are in our minds, we conſider them 


to be actually without us; which is, that they exiſt, 
or have exiſtence: And whatever we conſider as one 


ation ; Wot unity. 

s; yet i 5 6. Power is another idea derived from theſe 
diſeaſe 3 For finding in ourſelves that we can think 
ion in Wand move ſeveral parts of our bodies at pleaſure ; and 
old as Wobſerving the Sects that natural bodies produce in 


one another.: By both theſe ways we get the idea of 
wer, | : | 

97. Succeſſion is another idea ſuggeſted by our 
lenſes, and by reflection on what paſſes in our minds. 


Uways whilſt we are awake, or have any thought, 


and at whoſe right band are pleaſures for evermore. 


as being actually there, as well as we conſider things 


bing, whether a real being or idea, ſuggeſts the idea 


For if we look into ourſelves, we thall find our ideas 
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4 ideas of heat and cold, light and darkneſs, motion and 9 


- idea, appears from ſhadows; which (though nothing 
but the abſence of light) are diſcernible; and cauſe 


way be this, viz. that ſince ſenſation is produced 


animal ſpirits, variouſly agitated by external objects; 
the abatement of any former motion muſt as neceſſi- 
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paſſing in train, one going and another coming wk 


out imermiſſi ion. | * 11 
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; 

Some farther conſul derations { emeerning fps is ideas, s 

V HA TSOEVER is able by affecting our as 0 Þ 
| cauſe any perception in the mind, doth there- { 
by produce in the underſtanding a Semple idea ; which, Ml 
wharſoever be- the cauſe of it, is looked upon as 2 3 
real poft tive idea in the underſtanding. Thus the F 


reft, &c. are equally poſitive in the mind, though 
ſome of their cauſes may be mere privations. At k 
inquiry into their cauſes concerns not the ideas as in 
the underſtanding ; but the nature of the things ex- 


iſting without us. Thus a painter has diſtinct ideas 5 


of white and black, as well as the philoſopher, who be 
tells us what kind of particles, and how ranged in 
the ſurface, occaſioned thoſe colours. 

§ 2. That a privative cauſe may produce a poff tive 


clear and poſitive ideas. The natural reaſon of which 


fre 
only by different degrees and modes of motion in our 
di 
ter 
rily produce a new ſenſation as the increaſe and varia· N. ret 
tion of it ; and thereby iatroduce a new idea. We 


I have 
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derſtanding, that I call an idea: 
produce any idea in our mind, I call the quality of the 
ſalject wherein that power is: 


LOCKE's EGSGU ANY. 28 
have indeed ſome negative names which ſtand not di- 


rectly for poſitive ideas, but for their abſence; ſuch 
as inſiſ id. ſilence, which denote poſitive ideas, viz. _ 


taſte and found, with a, ſignification of their abſence. 

$ 3. It will be uſeful to-diſtinguiſh ideas as they are 
perceptions in our minds, from what they are in the bo- 
dies, that cauſe ſuch perceptions in us: For, we are 


not to think the former exact images and reſemblances 


of ſomething inherent in the ſubject, moſt of thoſe 


of ſenſation being in the mind, no more the likeneſs 


of ſomething exiſting without us, than the names that 
ſtand for them are the likeneſs of our ideas, which 
i upon hearing, they are apt to excite in us. 

4. Wbatſoever the mind perceives in itſelf, or is 
the immediate object of perception, thought, or un- 
And the power to 


Thus a row ball hav- 
ing the power to produce in us the ideas of white, 
cold, and round, thoſe powers as they are in the ſnow- 
ball, I call qualities, and as they are /en/ations. or 


perceptions in our underſtandings, I call them ideas 


Which ideas if I ſpeak of ſometimes, as in the things 


themſelves, I would be underſtood. to mean thoſe 
qualities in the objects which produce them in us. 


9 5. Thele qualities are of two forts, firſt, origi- 


nal, or primary, ſuch are ſalidity, exten/ien, motion 
or reft, number and figure. 
from body, and ſuch us it conſtantly keeps in all its 


changes and alterations: Thus take a grain of wheat, 
Civide it jato two parts, each part has ſtill /olidity, e- 
tenſion, figure, mability: Divide it again, and it ſtill 


Teains the fame qualities and will do {till,, thapgh 


4 | "way 


Theſe are | inſeparable 
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the objects themſelves, but powers to produce varicu 


E mentioned. d 


ſome motion mult be thence continued by our nerve; 
or animal ſpirits, by ſome parts of our bodies, to the 


© our" minds the particular ideas we have of them. 


ceive, that the ideas of ſecondary qualities are allo 


V ne than that he ſhould annex the idea of pain 


you 'divide it on till the parts become inſenſible. $e. 
condly, ſecondary qualities, ſuch as colours, ſmell 
taſtes, ſounds, &c. which, whatever reality we by mil. 
take may attribute to them, are in truth nothing i, 


fenſations in us; and _ on the . E4at before. 


$ 6. © The next thing to be coalidered - is, hon 
bodies produce ideas in us, and that is manifeſtly by 
* . mpulſe, the only way which we can conceive bodie 
operate in. If then external objects be not united 


to our minds, when they produce ideas in it; anda; 
yet we perceive theſe original qualities in ſuch of then oe 


* as ſingly fall under our ſenſes, it is evident, thaw 


brain, or the ſeat of ſenſation, there to produce i 


587. after the ſame manner that the ideas of thel 
original qualities are produced in us, We may con 


Produced, viz. by the operation of inſenſible particles a 
'* our ſenſes. For it being manifeſt that there is good 
© ſtore of bodies, each whereof is ſo ſmall, that ue 
© cannot, by any of our ſenſes, diſcover either thel 
+ balk, figure, or motion; we may ſuppoſe, that the 
different motions and figures, bulk and number 0 
© ſuch particles, affecting the ſeveral organs of ov 
'* ſenſes, produce in us thoſe different ſenſations, which 
ve have from theſe bodies It being no more im 
'© poſſible to conceive, that God ſhould annex ſuch 
'© deas to ſuch motions, with which they have no ſimi 


XS. 
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ok I], 

Se · to the motion of a piece of ſteel dividing our fleſh, | 
fell * with which that idea hath no reſemblance.” . 
y mi, 5 8. The ideas of primary qualities of bodies are 
ing infMre/emblances of them; and their patterns really exiſt 
variouMin bodies themſelves : But the ideas produced in us 
vefore-WMby /econdary qualities, have no reſemblance of them at 

| all: And what is fweet, blue, or warm. in the idea, 
„ hoviMlis but the certain bulk, figure, and motion of the, 
Hy byWioſcoſible parts in the bodies themſelves, weden ve 


bodies call lo. | 
unitelf 5 9. Thus we ſee that fire at one diſtance pro- 
; aul duces in us the ſenſation of warmth, which at a 
f then vearer approach cauſes the ſenſation of pain. Now 
t, thai what reaſon have we to ſay that the idea of warme h ; 
nerves, is actually ia the fire, but that of pain not in the 
to there, which the ſame fire produces in us the ſame, 
duce uf vay? The bulk, number, figure and motion of the 
n. parts of fire, are really in it, whether we perceive 
ff theſe wem or no; and therefore may be called real qua- 
y colitis, becauſe they really exiſt in that body. But 
re allofMight and beat are no more really in it, than fichneſs- 
Fcles mor pain : Take away the ſenſation of them; let not 
s golf che eyes ſee light or colours; nor the ear hear ſounds . 
har veſWct the palate not taſte, nor the noſe ſmell, and all 
er theilMcburs, taſtes, odours, and founds, as they are ſuch 
bat ie particular ideas vaniſh. and ceaſe, aud are reduced to 
aber otheir. cauſes (that is) bulk, motion, figure, Oc. of. 
of ou parts. 
„which § 10. Theſe ſecondary qualities”: are of two ſorts, i 
ore im erſt immediately perceivable, which by immediately ope- 
ſuch * on our. bodies, produce ſevcral different ideas in 
10 ſim Hus. Secondly, mediately perceivable, which by operating 
of par j cer WO; change their primary qualities, ſo as 
*6 0 c 2 8 
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Kc. of another body, as to make it operate on our 


the different modifications of the original qualities, are 


bulk, figure, &c. ſhould produce in the: mti the I 


femblance with any thing in the thing producing it 


neis between the idea produced in us, and the qua- 


7 An ABRIDGMENT or Boo H. 
to render them capable of producing ideas in us dif. 

ferent from what they did before. Thee liſt are MI 
powers in bodies which proceed from the particular WW? 


conſtitution of thoſe primary and original qualities, 
to make ſuch a change in the but, figure, texture, 


ſenſes different from what it did before; as in fire 
to make lead fluid: Theſe two laſt being nothing but 
powers relating to other bodies, and reſulting from 


yet otherwiſe thought of; the fam being eſteemed 
real qualities; but the latter barely powers. The 
reaſon of this miſtake ſeems to be this; that our i- 


deas of ' ſenſible qualities containing nothing in them 


of bulk, figure, Sc. we cannot think them the effect 
of thoſe primary qualities which appear not to our 
ſenſes to operate in their productions, and. with which 
they have not any apparent congruity, or or conceivable 
connexion : Nor can reaſon ſhow how bodies by their 


deas of warm, yellow, &c.; but, in the other caſe; 
when bodies operate upon one another, we plainly 
fee thar the quality' produced hath commonly no re- 


and therefore we look upon it as the effect of power: 
But our ſenſes not being able to diſcover any unlike: 


lity of the object producing it, we imagine that our 
ideas are reſemblances of fomething in the objects, 


and not the effects of certain powers placed in the the 
mcdification of the primary qualities, with which pri- W#7 
mary qualities the ideas produced io us have no re V | 


ſemblance. 
8 11. 110 
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8 It, This little excurſion into natural philoſopy- - 
neceſſary in our preſent enquiry, to diſtinguſh the 
prixary and real qualities of bodies which are al- 
ways in them, from thoſe ſecondary and imputed qua- 
Fries, Nhich are but the powers of ſeveral combina- 
tions- Noe primary ones, when they operate-with- 
out being diſtinctiy diſcerned ; whereby we-learn to 
know what ideas are, and what are not reſemblances 


of ſomething: really exiſting in the nn we deno- 
minate from chem. | 
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| of h Perception.. 


§ 1. 

ERCEPTION is the firſt we receive from reflec- 
P tion: It is by ſome called thinking in general : 
Thongh thinking, in the propriety of the Engliſb 
tongue, ſignifies that ſort of operation of the mind 
about its ideas, wherein the mind is active; where it 
conſiders any thing with ſome degree of voluntary 
attention : For in bare perception the mind is for the 
moſt part only paſſive; and what it perceives it can- 
not avoid perceiving. What this is, we cannot o- 
therwiſe know, than by reflecting on what paſſes 1 in 
our minds when we /ee, feel, hear, &c. | 
$ 2. Impreſſions made on the outward parts, if 
tdey are not taken notice of within, cauſe no per- 
ception : As we fee in thoſe whoſe minds are intcnt= _ 
ly buſied in the contemplation of certain objects. _ 
8 impulſe there may be * the organs of 
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30. 
ſenſation: But if it reach not the obſervation of the 


Fram ſenſation, are often in grown pedple altered by the 
judgment, without our taking notice of it. Thus : 


from that variety of ſhadow or colour, frames to it 
ſelf the perception of a convex. figure of one uti 


: 
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mind, there fallows no perception: So that where- 
ever there is fenſe or perception, there ſome idea is actu. 
ally. produced and preſent in the underſtanding... 


$ 3. We may obſerve that the ideas we receive 


globe of any uniform colour (as of gold or jet, be- 
ing ſet before our eyes, the idea thereby imprinted 
is of a flat circle variouſly ſhadowed, But being 
accuſtomed to perceive what kind of appearance 
convex bodies are wont to make in us; the judg 
ment alters the app-arances into their cauſes; and 


form colour. To which purpoſe 1 ſhall here in- 
« ſert a problem of the learned and worthy Mr, 
© Molineux, and it is this:: Suppoſe a man bonn 
di blind, and now adult, and taught by his tou t 


© to diſtinguiſh between a cube and a ſphere of heli 
« fame pa” and nighly of the ſame bigneſs, fo t 
e. to tell, when he felt the, one and the other, Whiciliſ v 
« js the cube, which the ſphere. Suppoſe then th th 
key cvbe and ſphere placed on a table, and theblid th 
«© man to. be made to fee : Quere, whether by hi fo 
co ſight, before he touched them, he could noi m. 
40 diſtinguiſh and tell, which is the globe, which co 
« the cube.” To which the acute and judicious prof 25 
«© poſer anſwers, Not.” * For though be bas ob 
* tained. the experience of, how a globe, how a cub ws 
„ affects his touch.; yet he has not yet attained i it 
experience, that what affects his touch ſo or f du 


„ muſt affect his light, lo or ſo : Or that a proruberal 
| | _ ang 
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the a in the cube, that preſſed: his hand. * 

here: © ſhall appear to his eye, as it does in the cube.“ 

au I intirely agree with this thinking wan in his 
© anſwer to this his problem. 


eceive 5 4. This in many caſes by a ſettled habit | is per- | 


by the formed fo readily, that we take that for the percep- 
bus 2% tion of our ſenſation, which is but an idea formed 
t, de: by the judgment: So that one ſerves only to excite 
rinted Ml the other, and is ſcarce taken notice of itſelft. As a 
being 
rances notice of the characters or ſounds, but of the ideas 
judo» that are excited in him by them. Thus habits come 
; adi a: laſt to produce actions in us, which often eſcape 
; to i: our obſervation. 


e uli. § 5. The faculty 4 ferception ſeems to be that 
ere in whic? puts the di tintnon between the animal kingdom 
y Mr. and the inferior parts of nature: Since vegetables ma- 
in bon eny of them have ſome degrees of motion, and upon 


touch the different application of other bodies to them, do 


of the very briſkly alter their figures and motions, and 
, fo uf thence have obtained the name of /en/itive plants: 


„ Which 
hen th 


which yet is, I ſuppoſe, but bare mechaniſm, and no o- 
therways produced, than the ſhortning of a rope by 


1c bla the affuſion of water. Bat perception, I believe, is in 
r by di eme degree in all forts of animals: Though I think we 
1d now] may from the make of an Oyſter or Cockle, reaſonably 
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2s a man, or ſeveral other animals. 


$ 6. Perception is alſo the firſt flep and degree to- 


: So that the fewer ſenſes any man has, and the 
auler the Impreſſions that are | Wage by them are, the 
more 


man who reads or hears with attention, takes littie 


conclude that it has not ſo many nor ſo quick ſeaſes X 


ON knowledge, and the inlet of all the materials of” : 


<> 
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more remote he is from that knowledge which i is to 


be *ound in other men. | datos th 
bee eee. wt 
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37 next faculty of the mind hereby it makes 
1 a farther progreſs towards knowledge, I cal 
Retention: Which is the keeping of thoſe ideas it has 
received: Which is done two ways. dec 

SF 2. Firſt, By heeping the idea which is ; brogh dee 
into the mind for ſome time aftually i. in view, which is | 
called Contemplation. and 

$ 3. Secondly, By reviving theſe as in out Mi: 
minds which have diſappeared, and have been, as it 
were, laid out of ſight: And this is memory, which . 
is as it were the ſtorchouſe of our ideas; for the ¶ Suc 
narrow mind of man not being capable of having {WExt: 
many ideas under view at once, it was neceſſary to 
have a repoſitory to lay up thoſe ideas which at ano- Mthoſ 
ther time it may have uſe for. But our idkas being Eil 
nothing but actual perceptions in the mind, which {We { 
ceaſe to be any thing when there is no perception of Wit all 
them, this laying up of our ideas in the repoſitory C 
of the memory ſignifies no more but this, that the bare! 
mind has a power in many caſes to revive perceptiu ſome 
it has once had, with this additional | erception annex- own 
ed to them, that it has had them before. And it 1s Nous P 
by the aſſiſtance of this faculty, that we are ſaid o $ 
have all thoſe ideas in our underſtandipgs, which ve 
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can bring in ſight, and make the objects of our 
thoughts, without the help of thoſe ſenſible n 
which firſt imprinted them there. 

§ 4. Attention and repetition help much to the Ax 
ing ideas in our memories : But thoſe which make the 
deepeſt and moſt laſting impreſſions, are thoſe which. 
are accompanied with pleaſure or pain: Ideas: but 


once taken in, and never again repeated, are ſoon loſt; 


as thoſe: of colours in fuch as loſt their fi ye when 
very young. 

$ 5. The memory in ſome men is tenacious, even 
to a miracle: But yet there ſeems to be a conſtant 
decay of all our ideas, even of thoſe which are ſtruck 
deepeſt ; and in minds the moſt retentive: So that if 
they be not ſometimes renewed, the print wears out, 
and at laſt there remains nothing to be ſeen. Fhoſe 
ideas that are often refreſhed by a frequent return of 
the objects or actions that produce them, fix them- 
elves beſt in the memory, and remain longeſt there : 
Such are the original qualities of bodies, viz. Solidity, 
Extenſion, Figure, Motion, c. and thoſe that al. 
met conflautly. affef us, as heat and cold: And 
thoſe that are the affe&ions. of all: kinds of beings, as 
Exiſtence, Duration, Number: Theſe and the like 
are ſeldom quite loſt while the mind retains any ideas 
a all, | | 
9.6. In memory the mind is oftentimes. m more . than 
barely paſſive; for it often lets itſelf on work to ſearch 
ſome hidden ideas : Sometimes they ſtart of their: 
own accord; and ſometimes turbulent and tempeſtu- 
ous paſſions tumble them out of their cells, 

d . The defects of the memory are t. 
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_ Firfl, That it loſes the idea quite, and ſo far it 

| ami uces perfect ignorance. 
Secondly, That it moves ſlowly, and Ambar not 
the ideas laid up in ſtore quick enough to ſerve the mind 
ufen occaſions. This, if it be to a great degree, is 
fupidity. In the having ideas ready at hand on al 
occuſions, conſiſts what we call Invention, Fancy and 
AY 0 of parts. 
8. This faculty other * frets to have to « 
areas degree, as well as Man, as appears by birds 
learning of tunes, and their endeavour to hit the note; 
right. For it ſeems impoſſible that they ſhould en- 
deavour to conform their voices (as tis plain they do) 
io notes whereof they have no iter 
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o 2 and oi b: r eration; of the mind, 


NOTHEFR faculty of be ming ls tar of Ae erm 
A ing between its ideas : On this depends the evi 
dence, and certainty of ſeveral cven general propoſ j 
tions, which paſs for innate truths : Whereas indeed 
„ they depend on this clear diſcerning faculty of the 

mind, whereby it perceives two ideas to be the ſame 
or different. In being able nicely to diſtinguiſh on 
thing from another, where there js the leaſt difference, 
conſiſts in a great meaſure that exactneſt fudgmem 
and clearnefs of reaſon, which is to be obſerved Il 
one man above another; which is quite oppoſite 90 


wit, which conſiſts moſt in the aſſemblage of idbas 
ets | " 
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n ind putting 1 together with quickneſs and variety. 
which have the laſt reſemblance, to form agreeable vie 
ns: Whereas judgment ſeparates carefully thoſe i- 
das, wherein can be found the leaſt difference to Pe- 
nent error and deluſion. | 

8 2. To the well diſtinguiſhing our ideas, it chief. 
ly contributes that they be clear and determinate 
and when they are ſo, it vill not breed any confuſion 


ey them from the lame object 3 on 2 
occaſions. 


ther in reſpect of Extent, Degree, Time, Place, or 
ny other circumſtances, is another operation of the 


rates ſeem not to have this faculty in any great de- 
pree, They have probably ſeveral ideas diſtinct e- 
pough ; but cannot compare them farther than ſome 
ſenſible circumſtances annexed to the objects them- 
elves. The power of comparing general ideas which 
ve may obſerve in Men, we way probably conjec- 
ture Beaſts have none at all. 


4 
5 
30 
— * 


4. Compoſitient is another operation of he mind, 
poſi whereby it combines ſeveral of its ſimple ideas into 
(deed le ones: Under which operation we may reckon 


hat of Enlarging, wherein we put ſeveral ideas to- 
tether of the ſame kind, as ſeveral units to make a 
len. In this alſo I ſuppol: brutes come far ſhort 
if Man, for though they take in and retain together 
reral combinations of ſimple ideas, as poſſibly a dog 
wes the /bape, fmell, and vcice of his Maſter; yet 
ikke are rather ſo many diſtin marks, whereby he 
1 | knows 


= 
- - 


. 


or miſtake about them, though the ſenſes ſhould con- 


$ 3. The comparing of our ideas one with ano- 


ind about its ideas, which is the ground of Relations, 
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knows nin that one comple idea made out of thok 
ſeveral ſimple ones, 

$ 5. When children 8 by t ſenſzl. 
ons, got ideas fixed in their memories, they begin, 
by degrees, to learn the uſe of fi igns: And wha 
they have got the ſkill to apply the organs d 
ſpeech to the framing of articulate. ſounds, they 
begin to make v/e of words to nn their ideas to 
others. 

$ 6. Al ration is aa e of the * 
whereby the mind forms general ideas from ſuch x 
it received from particular objects, which it does by 


8 % & 


conſidering them as they are in the mind ſuch appear ;;, 
auces, ſeparate from the circumſtances of real exil. 5 
ence, as Time, Place, &c. Theſe. become genen or 
repreſentatives of ull of the ſame kind, and their name te 
applicable to whatever exiſts conformable to ſuch MW {1 
ſtract ideas, Thus the colour which I receive fru in 
Chalk, Snew, and Milt, is made a repreſentative of al a&t; 
of that kind ; - and has a name given it {Whitendſ; whe 
ach: ü guides the ſane quality, wherever to be foul 5 
or imagined. Again, the general idea of a triangi othe 
© muſt be neither clique, nor rectangle, neither eu have 
lateral, equicrural, nor ſealenwn ; but all and none 0 joint 
© theſe at once. In effect, it is ſomething imperiQMF take 
© that cannot exiſt; an idea wherein ſome parts of argu 
£ ſeveral different and inconſiſtent ideas are pu: 1 fem 
© gether.' * And thus POSE, both ideas 1 men, 
W are made. ſo m. 


§ 7. This puts the great difference between M: right 
and Brutes: They ſeem to reaſon about particv\l pop 


_—— and ideas, but there * no footiteps « 


6 


* Book iv, ch. vii. & is” 
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ok Wi raction in them, or of making. general en 
« And therefore, I think, we may juppoſe, that 

fal: . it is in this, that the ſpecies off Brutes are Gif 
gin, i criminated from Man; and it is that proper dif- 
mea i ference wherein they are wholly ſeparated, and 
which at laſt widens to ſo vaſt a diſtance. For if 
they have any ideas at all, and are not bare ma- 
© chines (as ſome would have them) we cannot deny 
them to have ſyme reaſon, It ſeems as evident to 
me, that they do ſome of them in certain inſtances 
reaſon, as that they have ſenſe; but it is only in 
particular ideas, juſt as they received them from 
their ſenſes. 

( 8. © How far idiots are concerned in the want 
or weakneſs of any, or all of the foregoing facul- 
ties, an exact obſervation of their ſeveral ways of 
faltering would no doubt diſcover. The defect 
in idiots ſeems to proceed from want of quickneſs, 
activity, and motion in the intellectual facultics, 
whereby they are deprived of reaſon: Whereas 
madmen, on the other fide, ſeem to ſuffer by the 
other extreme. For they do not appear to me to 
have loſt the faculty of reaſoning ; but having 
joined together ſome ideas very wrongly, they miſ- 
take them for truths ; and they err as men do that 
argue right from wrong principles. In ſhort, herein 
ſeems to lie the difference between idiots and mad- 
men, that madmen put wrong ideas together, and 
lo make wrong propoſitions, but argue and reaſon 
fight from iow! But idiots make very few or no 
propoſitions, and reaſon ſcarce at all, 1 
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N the reception of ſimple ideas the mind is onh 
aſſive, having no power to frame any one 10 
itſelt, nor have any idea which does not wholly con- 


ſt of them. But about theſe ſimple ideas it cxerts 8 
ſeveral acts of its own, whereby out of them, as the doen 
materials and foundaticns of the reſt, the other ate and 
framed : The acts of the mind, wherein it exerts iſ 1-{ 


its power ovcr its ſimple ideas, are chicfly theſe three: thirdl 
Firſt, it combines ſeveral ſimple ideas into one com. 9 
pound one, and thus all comp lex ideas are made, was 
Secondly, it brings two ideas whether /, mg le or cam WE but a: 
plex together, and {ets them by one another, ſo as of {1 
take a view of them at once without uniting them W Theſe 
into one; by which way it gets all its ideas of reh. are co 


tions. Tbirdly, it ſeparates them from all other - Sgre 
deas that accompany them in their real exiſtence. find 
And thus all its general ideas are made. I ſhall here Hare co: 
begin with the firſt of theſe, and come to the otber Beauty 


two in their due places. As imple ideas are oblerr- ¶ colour 
ed to cxiſt in ſeveral combinations united together, Theft, 
ſo the mind may conſider them es united, not only of 
as they are really urited in external objects, but ur. 
itſelf has joined them. Ileas thus made up of ſe: Vera! 
veral ones put together, I call complex, as Mar, 61 
Army, Beauty, Cratiitide, &c. 1 this faculty ot e on! 


* 8 and joining together its ideas, the mind blen to 
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great power in varying and multiplying the objects. 
of its thoughts. But it is (till confined to thoſe 
ſimple ideas which it received from the two ſources 
of ſen/ation and reflection. It can have no other 1. 
das of ſenſible qualities, than what come from with- 
out by the ſenſes, nor any other zdeas of the operati- 
ons of a thinking ſubſtance, than what it finds in it 
ſelk: But having once got theſe imple ideas, it can 
by its own power put them together, and make new. 
complex ones, which it never received ſo united, | 

F 2. Complex ideas however compounded, and 
de-compounded, though their number be infinite, 
and their variety endleſs, may all be rednced under 
theſe three heads, fiſt Nodes, ſecondly Subſtances, 
thirdly Relations. 

$ 3. Modes, I call ſuch complex. 45 which con- 
tain not the ſuppoſition of ſubſiſting by themſelves, 
but are conſidered as dependences on, and affectioos 
of ſubſtances, as Triangle, Cratit: a Murder, &. 
Theſe modes are of two forts, firſt Sim: le, which 
are combinations of the ſame ſimp!e-ilea, as a Dogen, 
Score, &c. which are but the idzas of fo many di- 
ſto& units put together. Bondy, Mixed, winch- 
ate compounded of ſinple ideas of ſeveral kinds, as. 
beauty, which conſiſts in a certain compoſition of 
colour and figure, cauſing delight in the beholder. 
Theſt, which is the concealed change of the poſſoſſi- 

m of any thing without the conſent. of the proptie- 
or. Thee viſibly contain a combination of ideas, of 
kreral kinds. 

H. Secondly, Subſiances, Pay iar of ſabſtances. 
ae only ſuch combinations of ſimple ideas as are ta- 
len to repreſent diſtinct particular things. ſubſiſting by. 

a 5  them- 


h 
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themſelves; in which the confuſed idea of ſubſting 


is always the chief. Thus a combination of the id bod) 
of a certain figure, with the powers of Motion, 8 
Thought, and Reaſoning joined to ſubſtance, make catio 
the ordinary idea of Man, fa 
$ 5. Theje again are either of fingle ſubſtances, u Fit, 
Man. flene ; or of collective, or ſeveral put together, ted | 
as Army, Heap: Ideas of ſeveral ſubſtances thus put ule, 8 
together, are as much each of them one __ idea, a 15 
that of a Man, or an Unit. ay tt 
$ 6. Thirdly, Relations which cook in the con. be 
ſideration and comparing one idea with another, of MI? the 
theſe ſeveral kinds we ſhall treat in their order. = 
ing 
* 0e ſpace 
repeat 
CHA P. XIII. able tc 
menſi: 
of pl 2 and firft of the Simple Mades pa 18 8 
the Ne 
$ 5 tenſion 
ONCERNING Simple Modes we may obſerve that And tl 
| S the modifications of any ſimple Idea, are as fer- ¶ diſcove 
 fettly different and diſtin ideas in the mind, as th vithin 
P th. greateſt diſtance or contrariety ; thus Tuo is dies an 
diſtin from Three, as Blueneſs from Heat. Under WMwhere 
this head | ſhall firſt conſider the modes of Space. in ſtrai 
8 2. Space is a ſimple idea which we get both by ſn croo 
our ſight and touch, When we conſider it barely in by con! 
length between two bodies, tis called Diſtance ; whe Ball pirt 
in length, breadth and thickneſs, it may be called Ca. Has tha 
pacity When conſidered between the extremities of mad in 


matter, which fills the capacity of ſpace with ſome: 
thing ſolid, tangible and moveable, | it is "IGE Exten 


Jon; 
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on; and thus Extenſion will be an idea belonging to 
body: But Space may be conceived without it. 

$ 3. Each different diſtance is a different modifi- 
cation of ſpace ; and each idea of any different ſpace © 
is a Simple Mode of this idea. Such are an Inch, 
Fest, Yard, &c. which are the ideas of certain * 
ted lengths which men ſettle in their minds for the 
ve, and by the cuſtom of meaſuring. When theſe 
idas are made familiar to mens thoughts, they can 
in their minds repeat them -as often as they will, 
without joining to them the idea of body, and frame 
to themſelves the ideas of Feet, Yards, or Fathoms - 
beyond the utmoſt bounds of all bodies, and by ad- 
diog theſe ſtill one to another, enlarge their idea of 
ſpice as much as they pleaſe. From this power of 
repeating any idea of Diſtance, wirhut being ever 
able to com? to an end, we come by the lea of im- 
menſity. . 

d 4. Another modification of Space i is taken from 
the Relation of the parts of the termination of Ex- 
tenſion or circumſcribed ſpace amongſt themſelves: 
And this is what we call Figure. This the Touch 
diſcovers in ſenſible bodies, whoſe extremities come 
within our reach: And the Eye takes both from bo- 
des and colours, whoſe boundaries are within its view; 
where obſerving how the extremities terminate either 
in ſtraight lines, which meet at dilcernible angles; or 
in crooked lines, wherein no-an2tes cau oe perceived ; 
by conſidering theſe as they relate to one another in 
all pirts of the extremities of any body or ipace, it 
has that idea we call Figure: which affords to the 
bud infinite variee y. | 

Sy. $56 
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S 5. Another · Mode belonging to this head, is that 
of Place. Our idea of Place is nothing but the re. 
lative poſition of any thing with reference to its d. 
| ſtance from ſome fixed and certain points. When 
we ſay, that a thing his or has not changed Place, whe 
its diſtance cither is or is not altered with reſpect to 
thoſe bodies with which we have occaſion to compar 
it. That this is fo, we may eaſily gather from 
hence; that we can have no idea of the place of the 
Unzverſe, though we can of all its parts. To ſy 
that the world is ſomewhere, means no more, tha 
that it does exit. The word Place is ſometimes tx 
ken to ſignify that Space which any body takes up; 
and fo the Univerſe may be conceived in a Place. 

8 6. © Body and extenſion are two diſtinct idea; 
For, firſt, extenſion includes ho ſolidity nor reſiſtanc 
© to the motion of body, as body does. Secondly, the 
* parts of pure ſpace are inſeparable one from the other 
* fo that the continuity cannot be ſeparated, neither 
really, nor mentally. Thirdly, the parts of pure 
* ſpace are immoveable, which follows from their inſe 
© parability ; motion being nothing but change of di 


as 
4 ſtance between any two things: But this cannot be co 
between parts that are inſeparable; which tber de 
fore muſt needs be at perpetual reſt one amongk ex 


another.“ 
3657. if ir be demanded, (as uſually it is), whe 
ther this pace, void of body, be ſulhſtance or ace 
dent? | hail readily anſwer, I know not: Not 
ſhall be aſhamed to own my ignorance, till the) 
that * ſhew me a clear diſtin& idea of ſubſtance. 
C 8. © They who firſt ran into the notion of 4 


© cidents, as a fort of teal beings, that needed = 
| 94 0 


© A „ „ 


ch. 1: Loe 28664 TJ. 
© thing to inhere in, were forced to find out the 
word /ub/tance, to ſupport them. Had the poor 
Indian philoſopher, (who imagined that the earth 
© alio wanted ſomething to bear it up) but thought of 


© the trouble to find an elephant to ſupport it, and a 
© tortoiſe to ſupport his elephant. The word /ub- 
* fance would have done it effeCtually. 
$9. But the queſtion being here, Whether the 
© idea of ſpace or extenſion be the ſame with the idea 
* of body, it is not neceſſary to prove the real exiſtence 
v of a vacuum, but the idea of it; which it is plain 
men have, when they enquire and diſpute whether 
© there be a vacuum or no? For if they had not the 
* idea of ſpace without body, they could not make 
+ a queſtion about its exiſtence Whatever men ſhall 


« diftinft from ſolidity, as we have of ſolidity diſtinct 
from motion, or motion from ſpace. We have 
not any two more diſtinft ideas, and we can 
as caſily conceive ſpice without ſolidity, as we can 


” => 


be never fo certain, that neither 07 8 not motion can 
exiſt without pace. 


this word /ubftance, he needed not to have been at 


© think concerning the exiſtence of a vacuum, this is 
plain to me, that we have as clear an idea of ſpace 


conceive body or ſpace without motion, though it | 
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== 1 is another ſort of Diftance, the idea-d 


' ration, The Simple Modes of it are any different 
lengths of it, whereof we have diſtin ideas, as 
Hours, Days, Years, &c. Time and Eternity 


in our minds as long as we are awake, 


— — — — 
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ration: And the continuation of the exiſtence of our: 
ſelves, or any thing elſe commen/urate to the ſucceſſion df 
any ideas in our minds, is what we call our own Du. 


that-ſucceſſion of our ideas ceaſes, as in Sleep : The 


ſibly it would be fo to a waking man, could he fix: 


| Book by 


SHHSHSISISHISSE 448404954445 2444 
THAT, MT; 
of Duration and its Simple Modes. 
8 f. 


Which we get from the fleeting, and  perpety- 
ally periſhing parts of ſucceſſion, which we call Du. 


$ 2. The idea of Succeſſion is got by reflefting a 
that train of ideas which conſiantly follow one anche 
The diſtance 


between any parts of this Succeſſion is what we call Du. But 


abou 
cefſror 
very 
of di 
vs, b 
things 
ſenſe 

motio 
con!ee 
moves 


ration, or that of another thing eo- exiſting with our 
thinking. That this is ſo, appears from hence, that 
we have no perception of ſucceſſion or duration, whet 


moment that we ſleep, and awake, how diſtant. ſo- 
ever, ſeems to be joined and connected. And po 


upon one idea without variation, and the ſucceſſion of 85 = 
others. And we ſee that they whole thoughts are pelceit 
very intent upon one thing, let ſlip out of their ac- I 
count a good part of that Duratian, and think that © | 
time ſhorter than it is. But it a man during hi 9h 

nflant 


fleep om, and variety of ideas make themſelves 


1 


ther 


G. . Lenne ESSAY. 45 
perceptible in- his mind one after another, he hath 
then, during ſuch dreaming, a ſenſe of duration and 
of the length of it. 

§ 3. A man having once got this idea of durdth= 
on can apply it. to things which exiſt while he does 
not think: And thus we meaſure the time of our 
lleep, as well as that wherein we are awake. 

6 4. Thoſe who think we get the idea of fucceſ- 
n from our obſervation of motion, by our ſenles, 
will be of our opinion, when they conſider that mo- 
ton produces in the mind an idea of ſucteſſion, no 
otherways than as it produces there a continued train 
of diſtinguiſhable ideas. A man that looks upon a 
body really moving perceives no motion, unleſs that 
motion produces a conſtant train of fucceſſive ideas, 
Put wherever a man is, though all things be at reſt 
about him, if he thinks, he will be con/crous of Suc- 
cron without perceiving any motion. Hence motions 
very /low are not perceived by us; becauſe the change 
of diſtance is ſo ſlow, that it cauſes no new ideas in 
vs, but after a long interval, The ſame happens in 
things that move very ſwift, which not affecting the 
fake with ſeveral diſtinguiſhable diſtances of their 
motion, cauſe not any train of ideas in our minds, and 
con'equently are not perce: ved Thus any thing that 
moves round in a_ circie in leſs time than our ideas 
are wont to ſucceed one another in our minds. is not 
perceived to move, but ſcems to be a perfect iatire 
cle of that matter which is in motion Such a part 
of duration as takes up the time of only one idea in our 
Minds, wherein we perceive no ſucceſſion, we call an 
infant, Hence ! leave it to others to judge, whe- 

tber it be not probable, that our zdeas do ſucceed 
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46 An ABRIDGMENT or Book II. | 
another in our minds at certain diſtances, ſome. ma 
times faſter, and ſometimes (lower ; but there ſeeny 
to be certain bounds to the quickneſs and Strondj <q 


6 of the ſucceſſion of thoſe ideas One to another in Our len 
minds, beyond which they can neither delay not 


* 


© baſten.” | 1 

$ 5. Duration, as marked by certain periods ai din 
meaſures, is what we moſt properly call Time : vbic per 
we meaſure by the diurnal and annual Revolution: WI . 
the Sun, as being conſtant, regular, and univerſally lod) 
objervable by all mankind, and * equal to oe 2 
another. 


6 5. It is not neceſſary that time ſhould be mea: | 
fured by motion: Any conſtant periodical appearance ff Ti 
in ſcemingly cquidiſtant ſpaces, may as well diſlin- 
guiſh the intervals of Time as what we make uſe of, 
For ſuppoſing the ſun to be lighted, and then exin val. 
guiſhed every day: And that in the ſpace of an an- houg| 
nual revolution, it ſhould ſenſibly encreaſe in bright 
neſs, and fo decreaſe again; ſuch a regular appearance 
would ſerve to meaſure out the diſtances of duration, . ? 9 
to all that could 5bſerve it, as well without, as. with nal t 
motion. The freezing of water, the blowing of 1 
plant returning at «quidiſtant periods in all the pat 80 
of the earth would ſerve for the ſame purpoſe. l 
effect, we find that a people of America counted thi eaſe, 
years by the commg. and going away of birds at cet 
tain ſeaſons. _ 
$ 7. © We muſt carefully diſtinguiſh betwixt du: 
ration itſelf, and the incaſures we make uſe of ts 
judge of its length. Duration in itſelf, is to be 
conſidered as going on in one conſtant, equal, reniford 


eourſe : hut none ot the meaſures of it, which we 
make 


ountai 
en/atic 
nd the 

175 


ide: 


c W 


© 


make uſe of, can be known to do ſo; nor can we 
© he aſſured, that their aſſigned parts or periods are 
equal in duration one to another; for two ſucceſſive 
lengths of durations, however ene can never 
de demonſtrated to be equal. All that we can do 
ſor a meaſure of time, is to take ſuch as have con- 
tinual ſucceſſive appearances at ſeemingly equidiſtant 
periods; of which ſeeming equality we have no other 


lodged in our memories, with the concurrence of 
other probable reaſons, to ray us of their « e- 
quality.“ | 

| © 8. The mind having once got ſuch a meaſure 
pf Time, as the annual revilution of the fun, can eaſily 

ply it to Duration wherein that meaſure itſelf did not 
xilt : And the idea of Duration equal to an Annual 
Revolution of the Sun, is as eaſily applicable in our 
houghts to Duration where no Sun, nor motion was, 

s the idea of a Foot or Tard to diſtances beyond the 
onfines of the world. 

{ 9. By the ſame means, and from the ſame ori- 


ure alſo that idea Which we call Eternity: For hav- 
ag got the ideas of certain lengths of Duration, we 
an in our thoughts add them to one another as oft as we 
eaſe, withzut ever coming to an end. 

F 10. And thus it is plain, that from the two 
ountains of all knowledge before-mentioned, viz. 


nd the ſeveral meaſures of it. For, 
, By obſerving what paſſes in our minds, how 
r ideas there in train conſtantly, ſome vaniſh, and 


. % LOCKE's ESSAY. / 


meaſure, but ſuch as the train of our own ideas have 


inal that we come to have the idea of Time, we 


nation and Reflection, we get the ideas of Duration, 


others 
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| 1 others begin to appear, we come by the idea of Sue! 


cl. 
Succeſſion, we get the idea of Duration. 


and ſcemingly equidiſtant periods, we get the ideas of 
certain lengihs or meaſures of Duration, as Minne 


Hours, Days, &c. 


Time, as often as we will, we can come to imagine 


ſaid, repeat that idea, and fo adding it to the fot 


ON » 


2dly, By e a diſtance in the parts of iy 


z3aly, By obſerving certain appearances at regular 


Athly, By being able to repeat thoſe meaſures c 


Duration, where nothing toy really endure or exif $ 
Thus we imagine to- Wt. next year, or al ve 
years hence. mu! 
ty, By being able to repeat any ſuch idea of time 

ny length of Time, as of a Minute, Year, &c. and 
often as we will, and add them one to another wit mits 
out ever coming to an end, we come by the idea of i can 
Eternity. | 7 o 

' Gthly, By tering any part of infiaite Dani to fi 
tion, as ſet out by periodical meaſures, We come H be 1 
the idea of what we call Time in general. certa 
A mn 
CHAP. XV. 83 

pany; 

cans 


& Duration any E. Expan ion 3 confl dered blu, 


J Bus eso 


HE Mind, having got the is of the Jeng | 
ol any part of expanſion, can, as has bed 


mer, enlarge its idea of length, and ſo as often ® 


it will, till it equals the diſtance. of any parts d 
| „ tat 
3 


1 CKE''s ESSAY. 49 
the earth one from another, and increaſe thus, till 
it amounts to the diſtance of the ſun, or remoteſt 
ſtar It is true, we can eaſily in our thoughts 
come to the extremity and bounds of all body: 
But when the mind is there, it fiads nothing to 
hinder its progreſs into this endleſs expanſion.; of 
that it can neither find nor conceive any end. Nor 
let any one ſay, that beyond the bounds of body 
there is nothing at all, unleſs he will confine God 
within the limits of matter“ | Tu 
$ 2, © Juſt ſo is it n duration, the mind, 4 
gut the idea of any length of duration, can double, 
multiply, and enlarge it, beyond all the meaſures of 
dame; taken from the great bodics of the world, 
„and their motions. But yet every one ealily ad- 
ii mits, that though we make duration boundleis, we 
a of cannot yet extend it beyond all being God, eve- 
vp one eaſily allows, fills eternity; and it is hard 
uri to find a reaſon, why any one ſhould doubt that 
e be likewiſe fills immenſity? His infinite being is 
certainly as boundleſs one way as another; and me- 
thinks it aſcribes a little too much to matter, to ſay, 
where there is no body, there is nothing.” 
6 3. Time is to Duration as Place is to Space or 
bann. They are ſo much of thoſe boundleis 
cans of Eternity and Immenſity as is ſet out and 
Inguiſhed from the reſt : And ſo are made uſe of 
denote the poſition of finite real beings in reſpect 
& to another, in thoſe infinite Oceans of Duration 
d Space. 
4. Each of theſe hens! a rwofeld accepting. | 
. Time in general is taken for jo much of infi- 
e Duration as is coexiſtent with the Univerſe, and 
—_—_ - _ meaſured 


zo An ABRIDGMENT er Book I 
meaſured out by the motions of its great bodia 
Thus it is uſed in the phraſes before all time, uln 
time ſhall be no more. Place is likewiſe taken fy 
that pertien of infinite ſpace poſſeſſed by the materi 
world, though this might be more properly calle 
Extenſion. Within theſe two are confined the pari. al 
cular Time or Duration, Extenſion or Place of i 
-Eorporeal beings. ne 
Fp. 5. Secondly, Time is ſometimes applied to part 
of that infinite Duration that were nor really me 
fured out by real exiſtence, but ſuch as we upon 06+ ite 
caſion do ſuppoſe equal to certain lengths of mail . 
fured time, as in the Julian Pericd, which makes a | Wil 
excurſion of ſeven hundred ſixty four years wat kn. 
the Creation. Thus we may ſpeak of Place d 
Diſtance in the great Inane. wherein I can conceine 
a ſpace equal to, or capable of receiving a body d 
any aſſigned dimenſions. 
$ 6. © Where and when are queſtions belonging v 
all finite exiſtences, and are by us always reckone 
from ſome known' parts of this ſenſible world, aut 
from ſome certain epochs marked out to us by the 
* motions obſervable in it. Without ſome ſuch fix 
© parts or periods, the order of things would | 
© Joſt, to our finite underſtandings, in the bound 
*. invariable oceans of duration and expanſion ; whid 
* comprehend in them all finite beings, and, in thel 
full extent, belong only to the Deity.” 
§ 7. © But there is this manifeſt difference betwetl 

© the ideas of duration and expanſion, that the ide ever 
© of length, which we have of expan/ion, are tuiW/r, 
ed every way, and ſo make figure, and breadigiſnd my, 


. and thickneſs; but duration is but as it vert ten; 
; 6 bn 


* 


A a 
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1 
* lngth of one fireight line, extended in infinitum, 
hn not capable of multiplicity, variation, or figure 


but is one common meaſure of all exiſtence what- 


„ ſoever, wherein all things, whilſt they exiſt, e- 
let qually partake. Whether angels and ſpirits have 


any analogy to this, in reſpect of expanſion, is 
beyond my comprehenſion, And perhaps, it is 
near as hard for us to have an idea of any real be- 
ing, with a perfect negation of all manner of ex- 


iſtence, with a perfect negation of all manner of du- 
ration, And therefore what ſpirits have to do 


mer. 
« oF vith ſpace, or how they communicate in it, we 
rol ow not. 
e & 7. W 1 75 

cein W IIS, KAI, KEE XOX 
oh CHAP. XVI. 

g 0 1 A 

bel 

ut 6 1. 

7 tn 


adding ſeveral Units together. The Simple 
Hides of it are cach ſeveral combinations, as, Tuo 
ree, &c. Theſe are of all others maſt diſtinct, the 
hel rareſt being as clearly different from each other as 
moſt remote: Two being as diſtiat from One, as 
vo hundred But it is hard to form diſtia& ideas 
f every the leaſt exceſs in extenſion. Hence de- 


d more determinate in their application than thoſe 
xt enſi oh, © 


panſion; as it is, to have the idea of any real ex- 


HE complex ideas of M kr are formed by: 


mfirations in numbers are more general 1 in their uſe, 
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Ch. 
5 2. Simple Modes of Numbers, being in o an 
minds but ſo many combinations of Units which ſe 
have uo variety, but more or leſs: Names for ex i it 
diſtin combination, ſeem more neceſſary than in any 5 
other ſort of ideas. For without a name or mar} Muir 
to diſtinguiſh that preciſe collection, it will hardly a. 
kept from being a heap of confuſion. Hence fone iſ? 
Americans have no diſtin& idea of any number be.. 
yond twenty: So that when they are diſcourſed with iſ” 
of greater numbers, they ſhew the hairs of their head, N 
$ 3. © To ſhow how much diſtin names condue Wi! wi 
* to our well reckoning, or having uſeful ideas of nun- Wi us 
© bers, let us ſet all theſe following figures, as the opfu 
. marks of one number, viz. 0 di 
Nonillions, Octillons. / Septillions. ** 
857324. 162486. 345896. 
Sextillions. Quintillions. Quatrillions. 
437916. 423147. 248106, 
Trillions. Billions, Millions. Units, | 
235421. 261734. 368149, 623137: 5 
© The ordinary way of naming this number in „ be M 
ißt, will be the often repeating of millions, of mib ite ac 
©. lions, of millions, of millions, of millions, of mik a 
lions, of millions, of millions, (which is. the deno · Mae p 
* mination of the ſecond fix figures), in which we, o. 
dit will be very hard to have any diſtinguiſhing nor. 
© tions of this number. But whether, by giving umz 
© every lix figures a new and orderly denominatiol, 
© theſe, and perhaps a great many more figures, iu 8W:ino, 
* propreſli ion, might not eaſily be counted 7 ad Ul 


and ideas of them both got more eaſily to our- 
« ſelves, and more plainly lignified to others, I leave 


« jt to be conſidered. a 
4. So that to reckon right, two things are re- 


wired : Firſt, Thar the mind diflinguiſh carefully two 
uddition or ſubtraftion of one Unit. Secondly, That 


* retain in memory the names or marks of the ſeveral 
mbinations from a Unit to that number; and that in 


jt which if it fails, the whole buſineſs of Mumbering 
wil be diſturbed; and there will remain only the 


0 diſtio&t N umeration will not be attained to. 


eee * $443 & 
C H. A P. XVII. 
Of. Infinity, 
5 1. 


he Mind attributed, and then how it frames it. Fi- 


end: pere parts, and are capable of increaſe or. diminuti- 
Wage, by the Addition or Subtraction of any the leaſt - 


Number , 
y. 2. When we ani this idea to the Supreme 


id tac more figuratively whea to bis Wiſdom, 
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Jas which are different one from another, only by the 


xaft order, as they follow one anather. In either 


onfuſed idea of Multitude : But the ideas neceſſary - 


HE idea ſi gnified by the name Infinity, is is beſt ex- 
amined, by conſidering to what Infinity is by- 


ite and Infinite then are looked upon as the modes 
t Quantity, and attributed primarily to things that 


art, Such are the ideas . of Space, Duration, and 


ng, we do it primarily in retpe& of his Duration 


E 3. Peiocuer, 
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Peer, Goodneſs, and other attributes which ate pr, 
perly inexhauſtible and . incomprehenſible : For whe 
we call them Infinite, we have no other idea of thi 
Infinity, but what carries with it ſome reflection o 
the Number, or the Extent of the ace or objects d 
| God's Power and Wiſdom, which can never be {ups 
poſed fo great or ſo many, that theſe attributes wil 
not always ſurmount and exceed, though we mull. 
ply them in our thoughts, with the Infinity of en 
4, Number | do not pretend to fay, how theh 
attributes are in God, who is infinitely beyond thelf 
reach of our narrow capacities: But this is our wy 
of conceiving them, and theſe our ideas of their [nfiniy, 

$ 3. The next thing to be conſidered, is how w 
come by the idea of Infinity. Every one that has a 
idea of any ſtated lengths of Space, as a Fot, Yard 
Kc. finds that he can repeat that idea, and join it « 
another, to a Third, and io on without ever 
to an end of his Additions : From this power of ei 
larging his idea of Space, he takes the idea of Infii 
Space or Immenſity. By the ſame power of repeat 
ing the idea of any length of Duration we bare 


Infinite. 
propre; 
Space. 

a Space 
kd over 
endleſs 

which c 


our minds, with all the endlefs addition of Numbeſ $ 6. 
we come by the idea of Eternity, _ n Num! 
8 4. If our idea of Infinity be got by repeating wicht who: 

out end our own ideas; why do we not attribute i WMproach.. 

. other ideas, as well as thoſe of Space and Duration: ſndWBut hox 
they may be as eaſily and as often repeated in o Number 
minds as the other: Yet no body ever thinks of itte abſu; 


97. 
i thoug] 
* therefo 
that, 


finite Sweetneſs or Whiteneſs, though he can rept 
the idea of Sweet or White as frequeatly as thole( 
Yard or Day. I anſwer, that thote ideas that la 
parts, and are capable of increaſe, by the addition 


* 


a „ Loet 2854Y.. * 
ny parts, afford us by their repetition an idea of In- 


fnity ; becauſe with the endleſs repetition there is 
continued an enlargement, of which there is no end: 
But it is not ſo in other ideas: For if to the perfecteſt 
1-4 1 have of White, I add another of equal white- 
.es; it enlarges not my idea at all. Thoſe ideas 
bst conſiſt not of parts, cannot be augmented to 
what preportion men pleaſe, or be ſtretched beyond 
what they have received by their ſenſes, bur Space, 
Duration, -and Number being capable of increaſe by 
repetition, leave in the mind an idea of an endleſs 
room for more ; and fo thoſe ideas alone lead the 
wind towards the thought of infinity. 

$ 5. We are carefully to diſtinguiſh between * 


Infinite. The firſt is nothing but a ſuppoſed endleſs 
progreſſion of the mind over any repeated idea of 


a Space Infinite, is to ſuppoſe the mind already paſ- 
kd over all theſe repeated ideas of Space, which an 
endleſs repetition can never totally repreſent to it; 
which carries in it a plain contradiction. OS, 


of whoſe addition every one perceives there is no ap- 
proach. eaſily appears to any one that reflects on it: 
But how clear ſocver this idea of the infinity of 


§ 7. And ſince in any bulk of matter, our 
thoughts can never arrive at the utmoſt diviſibility, 
* therefore there is an apparent infinity to us allo in 


that, which has the Infinity allo of Number, but 


idea of the Infinity of Space, and the idea of a Space | | 


Space. But to have actually in the mind the idea of 


$ 6. This will be plainer, if we conſider Infinity | 
in umb erl. The lafinity of numbers, to the end 


Number be, there is nothing yet more evident than 
the abſurdity of the actual idea of Infinite Number, 


« with 
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with this difference, that in the former conſiderat. $ 
ons of the Infinity of Space and Duration, we only . ore 
uſe addition of numbers; whereas this is like the . inv. 
diviſion of an unit into its fractions, wherein tb . of | 
mind alſo can proceed in infinitum, as well as in . cert 
the former additions, it being indeed but the ad. . 40d 
dition ſtill of new numbers: Though in the ad. / the 


dition of the one, we can have no more the po; 
tive idea of a ſpace infinitely great, than in the d 
' viſion of the other, we can have the idea of a bo 
dy infinitely little; our idea of Infinity being, as] 
may ſo ſay, a growing and fugitive idea, till int 
boundleſs progreſſion, that can ſtop no where. 

§ 8. © The da of Infinite, has, I confeſs, ſome 


whil 
dura 
idea 
It is 
objet 
mana 


R „ ; $8.06. S -& 


$444 


thing of poſitive in all thoſe things we apply to it 

When we would think of Infinite Space or Dur- 

tion, we at firſt ſtep uſually make ſome very large 

idea, as, perbaps, of millions of ages, or mile 

which poſſibly we double and multiply ſeverl 

times. All that we thus amaſs together in ol 
thoughts, is poſitive, and the aſſemblage of a great HE 
number of poſitive ideas of Space or Duration, RB 
But what ſtill remains beyond this, we have wut . 
more a poſitive diſtin notion of, than a marine 3 
has of the depth of the ſea, where having let dowt hanof ; 
a large portion of his ſounding line, he reaches he pai 
bottom: Whereby he knows the depth to be 6 kn. 
many fathoms and more; but how much tha relate 
more is, he hath no diſtinct notion at all: Ant I 
could he always ſupply new line, and find tg hieh ma 
plummet ſidk, without ever ſtopping, he would be 6 3. 7 
ſomething in the poſture of the mind reaching MArous:! 
ter a complete and poſitive dee of Iuſinity. 
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99 . I have been bitherto apt to think, that the 
great and inextricable difficulties, which perpetually 
© involve all diſcourſes concerning infinity, whether 
© of ſpace, duration, or diviſibility, have been the 
certain marks of a defeft in our ideas of Infinity, 
and the diſproportion the nature thereof has to 
the comprehenſion of our narrow capacities. For 
whilſt men talk and diſpute of infinite Space or 
duration, as if they had as eompleat and poſitive 
ideas of them, as they have of a yard, or an hour, 
it is no wonder, if their minds be overlaid by an 
object too large and wighty | to be ſurveyed and 
managed by them.” 


HHH #$2$920400$0$$1$$$$$5$444544++ 
CHAP. XVII, 
Cf other Simple Modes. 


1. 

HE mind has ſeveral diſtin ideas of Sliding, 
 Rewling, Walking, Creeping. 8c. which are all 
ut the different modifications of motion Swift and 
nw are two different ideas of Motion, the meaſvres 
hereof are made out of the diſtances of Time and 
pace put together. 
L. The like variety we have in Seunds : Every 
ſiculate word is a different modification of found : | 
dare alſo notes of different length put * 
hich make that complex idea called Tune. 

Y 3- The modes of Colours might be alſo very 
ious : Some of which we take notice of, as the 
ficreat degrees, or as my are termed ſhades of the 
ſame 


L 


1 
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fame colour. But ſince we ſeldom make afſemblagy ders it 
of Colours without taking in Figure alſo, as i {Wvithou 
Painting, &c. thoſe which are taken notice of g is 
moſt commonly belong to mixed modes, as Beauty gelted | 
Rainbow, &c. or un, 
a $ 4. All compounded. Taftes and Smells are a0 ing. 
modes made up of the ſimple ideas of thoſe ſenſe; iſforms 7 
But they being ſuch as generally we have no name Wi * Squa 
for, cannot be ſet down in writing, but muſt be lf Q. 2 
to the thoughts and .. of ther reader. the u 
| veral 
| $9494 $499445+4+ +54 $4$040+0++46444 in a 
dim: 
5 CHA 10 XIx. * little 
Of the Modes of Thinking. n 
nts ? " fetly 
Wy 8 1 | * evidet 
Hen the mind turus its view inwards upon it . "=" 
ſelf, Thinking is the firſt idea that occurs: ”— 
Wherein it obſerves a great variety of modifications; Wi 1 
and thereof frames to itſelf diſtinct ideas. Thus the . ea. 
perception annexed to any impreſſion on the boch 2 * 
made by an external object, is called Sen/atun WW... 
When an idea recurs without the preſence of the ob: 
ject, it is called Remembrance. When ſought alter 
by the mind, and brought again in view, it is Rec 
lectian When held there long under atrentive con: 
ſideration it is Gontemplation Whet. ideas float i 
the mind without regard or reflection, it is called in = 
French Refvery, our language has ſcarce a name fof [> Lx. 
it. When the ideas are taken notice of, and as it el 
were regiſtered in the memory, it is Attention. When te thou 
the mind fixes its view on any one idra, and coul: WWmpani 


ders 


b. 20. | 
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ing is the perception of ideas in the mind, not ſug- 
gelted by any external objects, or known occaſions ; 


ing, Of theſe various modes of Thinking, the mind 
forms as diſtin& ideas, as it does of White and Red, 
a . or a Circle. 


' the mind can ſenſibly put on, at ſeveral times, ſe- 
$ veral degrees of Zhinking ; and be ſometimes even 
in a waking man fo remiſs, as to have thoughts 
dim and obſcure to that degree, that they are very 
little removed from none at all ; and at laſt in the 
dark retirement of ſound ſlcep, loſes the ſight per- 
ſectly of all ideas whatſoever : Since, I ſay, this is 
' evidently ſo in matter of fact, and conſtant expe- 


' thnking is the action, not the eſſence of the ſoul ? 


intention and remiſſion ; but the eſſences of things, 


N are not conceived capable of any ſuch variation. 

N COMO MM ATITTy 
1 CHAP. XX. 

. | 


0 the 2 of Pleaſure and Pain, 


10 g IM , | 
. 1 Leas7Re-and Pain are ſimple ideas which we re- 
it ceive both from Senſation and Reflection. There 


Mpavied with Pleaſure or Pain. Their cauſes ate 
| termed 


ders it on all ſides, it is Intention and Study, Sleep | 
without dreaming is reſt from all theſe. And Dream- 


nor under any choice or conduct of the Uaderſtand- 


$. 2. From hence I further conclude, that ſince 


* rence, I aſk, whether it be not probable, that 


' Since the operations of agents will eaſily admit of 


te thoughts of the Mind, as well as ſenſations, ac- 
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the contrary, that we call Evil. which is apt to pn. 
duʒce or increaſe any Pain, or diminiſh any Pleaſure ii WM.cnef 


of mind, and the internal ſenſations which Pleaſure 


thence form to ourſelves the zdeas of our Paſſions, 


abſence of any thing, the preſent enjoyment of which 


of the mind ariſing from the preſent or aſſured up- 
proaching poſſeſſion of a Good. Sorrow is an ul. 


ſure in the mind Upon the thought of a probable fu 
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termed Cad or Evil, For things are eſteemed God 
or Evil only in reference to Pleaſure or Pain. Tha 
we call God which is apt to cauſe or incregſe Pleaſure, 


er diminiſb Pain in us: To procure or preſerve the 5 
 feffun of any Good, or abſence of any Evil; And on 


ture EN 
Fear Is 
futur 
zoſure « 
ent pur 
me una 


us: Or elle to procure us any Evil, or deprive ut v 
any Good: By Pleaiure and Pain I would be under. hve ha 
ſtood to mean of Body or Mind, as they are com- 6 4. 
monly diſtinguiſhed ; though in truth they are only MWp:gons 
different conſtitutions of the mind, ſometimes occa idered, 


ſioned by diſorder in the body, ſometimes by hong Uminich! 
of the mind. that the 


S 2. Pleaſure and Pain, and their cauſes Good and nd cauf 


Evil, are the hinges upon which our paſſions turn: ways ſe 


By reflecting on the various modifications or tempers 
and Pain, Good and Evil produce in us, we may 


Thus, by reflecting upon the thought we have of the 
delight, which any thing is apt to produce in us, ue 
have an idea we call Love: And, on the contrary, the 
thought of the Pain, which any thing preſent or abſent 
produces in us, is what we call Hatred. Defire i 
that uneaſineſs which a man finds in himſelf upon the 


carries the ida of Delight with it. Foy is a Delight 


eaſineſs of the mind upon the. thought of a Good 
loſt, or the ſenſe of a preſent Evil, Hope is a Plet 


2 . fur 0 
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ture enjoyment of a thing which is apt to delight. 
Far is an uneaſineſs of the mind upon the thought of 
future Evil-Jikely to befal us. Anger is a diſcom- 
fore of mind upon the receipt of injury, with a pre- 
tut purpoſe of Revenge. Deſpair is the thought of 
the unattainableneſs of any Good. Envy is an un- 
abneſs of mind, cauſed by the conſideration of a 
od we deſire, obtained by one we think ſhould not 
have had it before us. | 

F 4. It is to be conſidered that in a reference to the 
P:ſions, the removal or leſſening of a Pain, is con- 
ſidered, and operates as a Pleaſure : And the Joſs or 
biminiching of a Pleaſure, as a Pain. And farther, 
that the Paſſions in moſt perſons operate on the body, 
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al cauſe various changes in it: But theſe being not | 

always ſenſible, do not make a neceſſary part of the | 
aa of each Paſſion: Beſides theſe modes of Pleaſure 14 it. 
ed Pain which reſult from the various conſiderations 2 #! 4 


Good and Evil, there are many others, I might 

ure inſtanced in, as the Pain of Hunger and Thirft, 
nd the Pleaſure of Eating and Drinking ; and of 

et, &c. but I rather choſe to inſtance in the Paſ- 

ons, as being of much more concernment to us; 

ad ſhow how the ideas we have of them, are de- 

rived from Senſation and Reflection. 


eee, eee eee. 
CH XII. 
4 Power. 


IE mind being every day informed ® the ſenſes, 


of the altera: on of thoſe ſimple ideas it obſerves. 
F _ —_ 
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ll, 2 


in things without: Reflecting alſo on what paſal is 0 


within itſelf, and obſerving a conſtant. change of iy 
ideas, ſometimes by the impreſſions of outward objeq 
upon the ſenſes; and ſometimes by the determinatin 


of its own choice : And concluding from what it by 


ſo conſtantly obſerved to have been, that the jy 


changes will for the future be made in the fame thing 

by the ſame agents, and by the like ways, conſide 
in ore thing the poſſibility of having any of its ſimpk 
ideas changed; and in another, the poſſibility of mak 
ing that change, and ſo comes by that idea which w 
call Power. Thus we ſay Fire has a power to 
Geld, and make it fluid; and Geld has a Power toh 
: melted, bei Bp | 
5 2. Power thus conſidered, is twofold, viz. : 
able to make, or able to receive any change: The oi 
may be called Aclive, the other Paſſive Power. 0 
paſſive power all ſenſible things abundantly furviſh i 
with ideas, whoſe ſenſible qualities and beings we fin 
to be in a continual flux, and therefore with reak 
we look on them as liable ſtill to the ſame chang 
Nor have we. of Active Power fewer inſtances : Sine 
whatever. change is obſerved, the mind mult colled 
power ſomewhere able to make that change. Bl 
yet if we will conſider it attentively, bodies by o 


ſenſes do not afford us fo clear and diſtin an idea 


Aftive Power, as we have from reflection on the of 
rations of our minds. For all power relating to A 
tion, and there being but two ſorts of Acfion, v 
Thinking and Motion, let us conſider whence we hl 
the cleareſt ideas of the powers which produce the 
actions. 
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tis only from Reflection that we have that ; neither 
wwe we from Body any idea of the beginning of mo- 
ion, A body at reſt affords us no idea of any Ac- 
jive Power to move; and when it is ſet in motion 
ref, that Motion is dthiey: a Paſſion than an Action 
dit. The idea of the beginning of Motion we have 
ly by reflection on what paſſes in ourſelves; where: 
je find by experience that barely by willing it, we 
n move the parts of our bodies which were befors 2: 
Y | | 
6 4, We find! in ourſelves a Power to begin or for- 
ar, continue or end ſeveral actions of our minds, 
d motions of our bodies, barely by a thought or 
reference of the mind. This power which the mind 
us thus to order the conſideration of any idea, or the 
obearing to conſider it; or to prefer the motion of 
ny part of the Body to its Reſt, and vice deu in 
py particular inſtance, is that we call the 717. The 
dual exerciſe of that power, is that which we call. 
vitton or Willing. 

The forbearance or performance of that Action, 
boſequent to ſuch order or command of the mind, is 
plled Voluntary: And whatſoever Action is perform- 
d without ſuch a thought of the mind, is called Ia 
Auniary. | 

The Power of Perctption | is that we call the Da- 
rooms Perception, which we make the Act of 
de Underſtanding, is of three ſorts. Fir/t, Th 
erception of ideas in our minds. Secondly, The 
accption of the Signification of Signs. Thirdly, - 
be Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement 
Lay diſtinét ideas. Theſe powers of the mind, vi. 
Faceiving and preferring, are uſually called by an- 
_ other 


_ 
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. niend, by a couvulſive motion of his arm, which 
s not ig his power by Volition or the direction of 

ds mind, to ſtop or forbear 3 no body thinks he has. 

\ this Liberty every ones pities - him as acting by 
Weeefity and Canſtraint. Again, ſuppoſe a man be 
ried, whilſt faſt aſleep, into a room where is a per- 
on he longs to ſee, and be there locked faſt in be- 
ond his power to get out; he .awakes, and is glad 
o ſee himielf in ſo deſirable company, which he ſtays 
jilliogly in; that is, prefers his ſtaying to going a- 
jay, Is not this {tay voluntary? 1 think no body 
il doubt it, and yet, being locked faſt in, he is not 
liberty to ſtay, he has not freedo n to be gone, 
o that Liberty is not an idea belonging to Volition or 
referring ; but to the perlon having the power of 
ving or forbearing to do, according as the mind 
ball chule or direct. 

(6. As it is in the motions of the body, fo it is 
the thoughts. of our minds: Where any one is 
that we have power to take it up, or lay it by 
ording to the Preierence of the mind, there we are 

liberty. A waking man is not at liberty to think, or 

pt. to think ao more than he is at liberty whether his 
dy ſhall touch any other or no: But whether he 

Il remove his contemplation from one idea to another 

many times iu his choice. Aud then he is, in re- 

kit ot his ideas, as much at liberty as he is in reſpect 

bodics he reſts on. He can at pleaſure remove 

8 "<!f trom one to another: But yet tome idzas to the 

Ind, like ſome metions to the body, are tuch, as in 
ſain circumſtances it cannot avoid nor obtain their 

ence by the utmolt effort it can ule. . Thus a man 

the rack is not at liberty to lay by the idea of 
an, and entertain other contemplatioos 


— - 
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$ 7. Wherever Thought is wholly wanting, or the WWWoviſh: 
power to act or forbear, according to. the direRiag fmple 
of Thought, there Neceſſity takes place. This in u niod) 
agent capable of Volition, when the beginning o once 
_ continuation of any action is contrary to the preſe. pether 
rence of his mind, is called Gompu/ſion ; when the h wherh 
dering or ſtopping any action is contrary to his Vo thin! 
lition, it is called Refirainf. Agents that have ey b. 
Thought, no Volition at all, are in every thing nece the thi 
20 agents. And te 
- © 8. And thus ] have, in a ſhart dravght, given We par 
vice of our original ideas, from whence all the rf fitent | 


are derived, and of which they are made up. A ber th 
which may be all reduced to theſe few primary a vbereb 
original ones, viz. Extenſion, Sclidity, aud Mebilt 92. 
which by our ſenſes we reccive from body: Thninthenſe] 
and the cer of moving, which by reflection we re 
ceive from our minds. Exiſtence, Duration, Numbi 
which belong both to the one and to the other. Þ 
theſe I imagine might be explained the nature of 
hours Scunds, Taſtes, Smells, and all other ideas 
have; if we had but faculties acute enough to pet 
ceive the ſeveral modified extenſions and mojions ( 
thc'e minute bodies which produce thoſe leveral {c 
ſations in us. 
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Of Mixed Modes. 
6 is 
I[xFD Modes are combinations of fimpi i 


of different kinds, —_ my are dil 
gui 


"Y from ſimple modes, which e only of 
(mple ideas of the ſame kind, put together by the 
WW wiod) as Virtue, Vice, a Lie, &c. The mind being 
"Wh coce furnihed with ſimple ideas, can put them to- 

ether in ſeveral compoſitions, without examining 
WW whether they exiſt ſo together in nature, And hence 
| think it is, that theſe ideas are called Notions, as if 
they bad their original and conſtant exiſtence more in 
the thoughts of men than in the reality of things: 
And to form ſuch ideas it ſufficed that the mind put 
the parts of them together, and that they were con- 
ſiſtent in the underſtanding, without con ſidering whe- 
ther they had any real being. There are three ways 
whereby we get theſe complex ideas of mixed Modes. 

2. Firſt, By experience and obſor vation of things 
themſelves: Thus by ſeeing two men wreſtle, we 
get the idea of wreſtling. 

§ 3. Secondly, By invention or ola putting 
together or ſeveral ſimple ideas in our own minds; 
þ he that firſt invented PR1N TING had an idea of it 
firlt in his mind, before it ever exiſted. . 

( 4. Thirdly, By explaining the names of actions 
we never law, or notions We cannot ſee ; and by e- 
numerating all thoſe ideas which go to the making 
lem up. Thus the mixed Mode which the word Lie 
ſands for, is made up-ot thele ſimple ideas : Firſt, 
Articulate ſounds. Secondly, Certain ideas in the 
mind of the ſpeaker I hirdly, Thee words, the figns © 
f theſe idcas. Fourthly, Theſe ns put together by 
Affi mation or Negation, othet wile than the ideas they 
land for, are in the mind of the ſpeaker. Since lan- 
puapes are made, complex ideas are niually got by the 
enen ot thoſe terms that ſtand tor them: For 
ſince 


— 
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ſince they conſiſt of ſimple ideas combined, they may. 5 
by words ſtanding for thoſe ſimple ideas be repreſent- ier 
ed to the mind of one who underſtands thoſe words, n 
though that combination of ſimple ideas was never. N poue 
offered to his mind by the real exiſtence of things, ¶ dow. 
S5. Mixed Modes have their unity from an ad kind, 
of the mind, combining thoſe ſeveral ſimple ideas to- ing an 
gether, and conſidering them as one complex one: {iſef the 
The mark-of this union is one name given to that com- names 
bination. Men feldom reckon any number of ideas to Maith ! 
make one complex one: But ſuch collections as there Wcommi 
be names for. Thus the killing of an old man, is as fit nodes 
to be united. into one complex idea, as that of a Ja. Ohjefts, 
ther: Vet, there being no name for it, it is not taken Mcumſtat 
for a particular complex idea nor a diſtinct ſpecis Wltions.: 
of action, from that of killing any other man. what w 
$ 6. Thoſe collections of ideas have names gene» Miſpouer « 
rally affixed, which are of frequent uſe in converſi- Miſty the: 
tion: la which caſes men endeavour to communicate Null Has 
their thoughts to one another with. all poſſible diſpatch, Won to 
Thoſe others which they have ſeldom occaſion to mens Tiflineſs 
tion, they tie not together, nor give them names. 9 9. 
8 7. This gives the reaſon, why there are words Bances v 
in every language, ubich cannot be rendered by any on Wits pow 
Jingle word of another. For the faſhions and cuſtoms Itereupo 
of one nation, make ſeveral combinations of zdzas ia: Nato any 
miliar in one, which another had never any occalion Whew {ub 
to make. Such were, Osgæx ich- among the Greets, Nfbject « 
Proſcriptio among the Romans. This alſo occa/iint Meterein: 
the conſtant change of languages; becauſe the change n: WI 
ot cuſtom aud opinions, brings with it new combi link, co 
nations of ideas, which, to avoid long delcriptions, binking 
have new names annexed to them, and ſo they be; le but * 


Game new ſpecies of mixed modes. 


90 
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98. of all our fimple ideas, thoſe that 4 had mof# 


n; (which comprehend in hem all Action) and 


fow. For actions being the great buſineſs of man- 
kind, it is no wonder if the ſeveral modes of Think- 


e: ef them obſerved and laid up in memory, and have 
o- Wrames aſſigned them. For without ſuch complex ideas 
to Whvith names to them, men could not eaſily hold any 
communication about them, Of this kind are the 


Objefts, Ends, Inflruments, Time, Place, and other cir- 
cumſtances; as allo of the powers fitted for thoſe ac- 
tions,, Thus Beldneſs is the power to do or ſpeak 
what we intend without fear or diforder : Whick 
power of doing any thing, when it has been acquired 


fon to break into action, we call it Di//o/ition. Thus 
Tifineſs, is a diſpoſition or aptneſs to be angry. 

y 9. Power being the ſource of all action, the ſub- 
ances wherein theſe powers are, when they exert 
is power, are called Cauſes: And the ſubſtances 


to any ſubject, Effefts. The efficacy whereby the 
ew ſubſtance or idea is produced, is called in the 
hjet exerting that power, Action; in the ſubject 
* any ſimple idea is changed, or produced, Paſ+ 
Which efficacy in intellectual agents, we can, I 
uk conceive to be nothing elſe but modes of 
hinking and Willing: In corpereal agents, nothing 


action 


mixed modes made out of them, are Thinking and Mo+ 


power, from whence theſe actions are conceived 'to 


ng and Motion ſhould be taken notice of, the ideas 


modes of actions diſtinguiſhed by their caujes, Means, 


by the frequent doing the fame thing, is that idea we 
all Habit: when forward and ready upon every occa- 
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hereupon produced, or the ſimple ideas introduced 


e but modifications of motion. Whatever fort of 
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action beſides theſe produces any effect, I conſch 
myſelf to have no notion, or idea of. And therefor 
many words which ſeem to expreſs fame. action ignily 
nothing of the action, but barely the effe, wich ſome 
circumſtances of the ſubject wrought en, or cauſe o- 
perating. Thus Creation, Annihilation, contain in 
them no idea of the action or manner, whereby they, 
are produced, but barely of the cauſe, and the thing 
done. And when a country man ſays the cold freezy 
water, though the word Freezing, ſeem to impat 
ſome action, yet it truly ſignifies nothing but the el. 
fect, viz. That water that was before fluid, is be. 
come hard, and con/jftent, without containing any ide 
of the action whereby it is done. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 
Of our Complex Ideas of ſubſtances -. 


"gs IRIS mote 
HE mind obſerving ſeveral ſimple ideas to oi 
conſtantly together, which being preſumed t 
belong to one thing, are called ſo united in one ſubMﬀ*tclt is 
* je& by one name, which we are apt afterward to tallied m 
of and conſider as one ſimple idea, which indeed is H 
complication of many ideas together. We imagine 00 
theſe ſimple ideas to ſubſiſt by themſelves, but fuppo 
ſome ſubſtratum, wherein they ſubſiſt, which we ci 
ſubſtance, The idea of pure ſubſtance is notbipg bi 
il. the ſuppoſed; but unknown fuppert of theſe qualit 
= which arecapable of producing fimple ideas in us. 
=_ Sg 2. The ideas of POO fubftances are I 
pe 
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ofed out of this obſcure and general idea of Sub- 
ance, together with ſuch combinations of ſimple 
+145, as are obſerved to exiſt together, and ſuppoſed 
to flow from the internal conſtitution, and unknown 
efſence of that ſubſtance. Thus we come by the i- 
las of Man, Horſe, Gold, &c. Thus the ſenſible 
qualities of Iron, or a Diamond, make the complex 
Alas of thoſe ſubſtances, which a Smith or a Jeweller 
commonly knows better than a philoſopher. 

(-3. The ſame happens concerning the operations 
f the mind, viz. Thinking, Reaſoning, &c. which we 
concluding not to ſubſiſt by themſelves, nor appre- 
bending how they can belong to body. or be produced 
by it; we think them the actions of ſome other ſub- 
ſance, which we call ſpirit : Of whoſe ſubſtance, or 
uture, we have as clear a netion as that of body ; the 
ne being but che ſuppoſed ſubſtratum of the ſimple 
as we have from without; as the other of thoſe 
operations which we experiment in ourſelves within: 
zo that the idea of corporeal ſubtance in matter, is as 
mote from our conceptions as that of ſpiritual ſub+ 
ure. 5 | | 

\ 4. Hence we may conclude that he has the per- 
teſt idea of any particular ſubſtance, who has col- 
Kted molt of thoſe ſimple ideas which do exiſt in it: 
imong which we are to reckon its active powers, and 
ſrve capacities, though not ſtriftly ſimple ideas. 
\ 5. Secondary qualities, for the moſt part, ſerve to 
| ſtinguiſh ſubſtances. For our ſenſes fail us in the 
licovery of tlie Bulk, Fioure Texture, &c. of the mi- 
ute parts of bodies on which their val conſtitutions 
d differences depend: And ſecondary qualities are 
viding but powers with relation to our ſenſes. The 
| ideas 
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| ddeas th1t make our complex ones of corporeal Jubſance, 

are of three forts.  Firft, The ideas of primary qu 

lities of things, which are diſcovered by our ſenſes; 
Such are Bulk, Figure, Motion, &c. Secondly, The 
 fenſible ſecondary qualities, which are nothing buiſepcrat 
powers to produce ſeveral] ideas in us by our ſenſez 
Thirdly, The aptneſs we conſider in any ſubſtance u 

eauſe, or receive ſuch alterations of primary quality; 

a as that the ſubſtance ſo altered, ſhould produce io u 
different ideas, from what it did before: And the 
are called 4Hive and Paſſive Powers. All which, 2 
> far as we have any notice, or notion of them, temi be ide: 
nate in ſimple ideas. | bar of 

$ 6. Had we ſenſes acute enough to diſcern the 


minute particles of bodies, it is not to be doubted e hiv 
but they would produce quite different ideas in 7. 7 
as we find in viewing things with microſcopes. Sud rbe ſul 
bodies as to our naked eyes are coloured and opaque be ſub! 
will through miſcroſcopes appear pellucid. Blood to thefMrimary 
naked eye appears all red; but by a good micro vlerent 
we ſee only ſome red globales ſwimming i in a Was of 

| ſparent liquor. lies or 
$ 7. The infinite wi ie Auther of our beings h lian, 
fitted our organs, and faculties, to thegconveniencahWlf 75-g/ 

of life and the buſineſs we have to do here: We mi Nabil. 
by our ſenſes know and diſtingviſh things ſo far as ſilo cles 
accommodate them to the exigencies of this life Wnt in b 
have alſo inſight enough into their admirable contrivat ons of 
ces, and wonderful effects to admire, and magnify Heir mo 
wiſdom, power, and goodneſs of their Author,  Sucalieral me 
a knowledge as this, which is ſuited to our preſaſe, Hor 
condition, we want not faculties to attain; and we ring t 
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Fired well enough with ab! lities to provide for the 
conveniencies of living. 

( 8 Beſides the complex ideas we have of 158 
al Subſtances; by the ſimple ideas taken from the 
perations of our own minds, which we experiment 
in ourſelves, as Thinking, Underſtanding, Willing, Knows 
g &c. co-exiſting in the ſame ſubſtance, we are 
ble to frame the complex idea of a Spirit. And 
this idea of an immaterial /ub/tance, is as clear as that 
ye have of a material. By joining theſe with Sub- 
ſtance, of which we have no diſtin idea, we have 
the idea of a Spirit: And by putting together the 
ar of coherent, ſolid parts, and power of being 
moved, joined with Subſtance, of which likewiſe 
ve have no poſitive idea, we have the idea of Mat- 
er. The one is as clear and diſtinct as the other. 
he ſubſtance of Spirit is unknown to us; and fo is - 
he ſubſtance of Body equally unknown to us: Two 
rimary qualities or properties of Bedy, viz. Solid 
merent parts, and impulſe, we have diſtin - clear 
«as of: So likewiſe have we, of two primary qua- 
ties or properties of Spirit, Thinking and a power of 
(on, or a power of putting body into motion by 
thuught, The ideas of Exiftence, Duration, and 
Mobility, are common to them both.“ We have 
o clear and diftiot ideas of ſeveral qualities iahe- 
Mt in bodies, which are but the various modifica- 
ons of the extenſion of cohering ſolid parts, and 
ber motion. We have likewiſe the ideas of the ſe- 
naher modes of Thinking, viz. Bclieving, Doubt- 
Hoping, Fearing, Oc. as alſo of Willing aud 
orig the Body conſequent to it. 

cn 4 9. © There! is no reaſon why it ſhould be thought 
G : Ae 
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We grant or deny it in conſequences impoſſible to h 
.explicated, or made conſiſtent. /e have therefore t 


"Knowledge, Duration, Pleaſure, Happineſs, and of i 


have than be without, with the addition of Inf 
to each of theſe. He 
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* ſtrange that I make Mobility belong to Spirit: Fer 
having no other idea of Motion but change of dq 
ſtance, with other beings that are conſidered 282 
c. reſt, and finding that ſpirits, as well as bodies 
cannot operate but where they are, and that ſpitiz 

do operate at ſeveral times in ſeveral, places, I ci. 

not but attribute change of place to all finite ſpirits 
9 10. If this notion of Spirit may have ſome df 


W 


pal tick 


ficulties in it, not eaſy to be explained, we hae N, 2 
more reaſon to deny or doubt of the exiftence of i its 
ritt, than we have, to deny or doubt of the exe du! 
Body: Becauſe the notion of Body is cumbered viii ings 


me difficulties very hard, and perhaps impoſlible ¶Ieter 


Dto on 
ere at 
lot by 
is viſt 


be explained. The diviſibility in infinitum, for in 
Nance, of any finite extenſion, involves us whethe 


much reaſ5n to be ſatisfied with aur notion of Spirit, i 
:with our notion of Body; and the exiſtence of the at 
as well.as. the other. We have no other idea of f 
Supreme Being, but a complex one of Exiſtence, Pow 


+#44 


.vcral other qualities, and powers which it is better i 


$ i x. In which complex idea we may obſerve! 
there is no ſimple one, bating nfinity, which 1s . x 
alſo a part of our complex idea of other ſpirits; "Wt does as 
cauſe in our ideas, as well of ſpirits as other thing: carry 
we are reſtrained to thoſe we receive from Sensi, or 


and Neflection. les inc 
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0% Colle ve Ideas of Subſtances. 


- HERE are other ideas of Subſtances which may- 
be called Collective, which are made up of many 
articular ſubſtances conſidered as united into one 
a, as a Trop, Army, &c. which the mind makes 
y its power of compoſition, Theſe collective ideas 
re but the artificial draughts of the mind bringing. 
things remote, and independent into one view, the 
ter. to contemplate and diſcourſe of them united 
ito one conception, and ſignified by one name. For 
ere are no things ſo remote, which the mind can - 
bot by this art of compoſition, briog into one idea, 
is viſible in that ſigaifted by the name Univerſe, 


Fr 
CHAP. XXV. 


Of Relation, 
§1. 


Hers is another ſet of ideas, which the mind- 
gets from the comparing of one thing with an- 
When the mind fo conſiders one thing, that 
K as it were bring it to, and ſet it by another, 
bd carry its view from one to the other, this is Re- 
tim or Neſpect: And the denominations given to 
lings intimating that Reſpect, are what we call Re- 
ptves, 1 the things ſo brought together Related. 
8 * hus _— 


Thus when I call Cajus, Huſtand, or Whiter, I int. 
mate ſome other perſon, or thing, in both caſes, with 
which I compare him. Any of our es may be 
the foundation of Relation. 

$ 2. Where languages have failed to give co re- 
lative names, there the Relation is not fo eaſily taken 
notice of: as in Concubine, which is a Relative name, 
as well as Wife. | 

§ 3. The idras of Relation may be the ſame, u erceive 
thoſe men who have far different ideas of the thigg nd that 
that are Related. Thus thoſe who have different lcation 
ideas, of Man, may agree in that of Father. duces, 

§ 4. There is no idea of any kind, which is no. 
capable of an almoſt infinite number of conſiderations ſin degr 
in reference to other things: And therefore this makes produ- 
no ſmall part of mens words and thoughts. Thus one 2. 
ſingle man may at once ſuſtain the Relations of 7 ſorts 
ther, Brether, Son, Huſband, Friend, Subject, Genera, ſo t 
European, Engliſhman, ander, Maſter, Servant vin a 
Bigger, Leſs, &c. to an almoſt infinite number; he bes vhich 
ing capable of as many Relations as there can be ec 
fions of comparing him to other things in any mantel of 
of agreement, diſagreement, or reſpect whatſoever, Nuied o 
8 5. The ideas of Relations are much clearer all le up i. 
more diſtiinct than of the things related; becauſe f exiſter 
knowledge of one ſimple idea is oftentimes ſufficienigy Cc 
to give me the notion of a Relation: But to il in tt 


( 


knowing of any ſubſtantial being, an accurate colled iciple, | 
tion of ſundry ideas is neceſſary, workin 
| 1 Call, 

lical, an 

Ion or Ji 


lating 3 
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C. AA XII. 
Of. Cauſe and Effect, and other Relatianc. 


Hs ideas of Cauſe and Efef, we get from our 

obſervation ot the viciſſitude of things, while we 
erceive ſome qualities or ſubſtances begin to exiſt, 
ad that they receive their exiſtence from the due ap- 
cation and operation of other beings : That which 
duces, is the Cauſe ; that which is produced, the 
fed. Thus Fludity in wax is the effect of a cer- 
in degree of heat, which we obſerve to be conſtant- 
produced by the application of ſuch heat 

( 2, We diſtinguiſh the originals of things into 
wo forts. Firſt, When the thing is wholly. made 
ew, ſo that no part thereof did ever exiſt before, 
3 when a new particle of matter doth begin to ex- 
which had before no being; it is called Creation. 
condly When a thing is made up of particles which 
d all of them before exiſt, but the thing ſo con- 
Iuted of pre exiſting - particles, which together 
le up ſuch a collection of ſimple ideas; had not 
1 exiſtence before, as this Man this Egg, this 
he, Oc This, when reterred to a ſubitance, pro- 
cd in the ordinary cout ſe of nature, by an internal 
Irciple, but ſet on work by ſome external agent, 
working by inſenſible ways which we - perceive 
I, is called Generation, When the Caule is ex- | 
ca and the Effect produced by a ſenſible Sepa- 
on or Juxta puſition of diſcernible parts, we call 
Making ; and iuch are all artificial things, When 
_— -: — any 
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ue it is ſaid that queen Elizabeth lived ſixty nine 


nine, and of her government to forty five annual te. 


Ch, 2 
any ſimple idea is produced, which was not in that : 
ſubje& before, we call it Ateration. | 

$ 3. The denominations ot things taken fron 
Time, are for the moſt part only Relations. Thu: 


and reigned forty-five years, no more is meant, than 
that the duration of her exiſtence was equal to ſixy- 


volutions of the ſun: And fo are all words auwer 
ig, How long © = | 

Dung and Old, and other words of Time, that at 
thought to ſtand for poſitive ideas. are indeed Rel- 
tive; and intimate a Relation to a certain length of 
Duration, whereof we have the idea in our minds. 
Thus we call a man Yonng or Old, that has lived 


- Hittle or much of that time that men uſually atiain , 9 2. 
This is evident from our application of theſe name of the 

to other things; for a Man is called Young at TV place, v 

ty, but e Horſe Old, &c. The Sun and Stars dhe ſam 
call not Old at all, becauſe we know not what pe there it! 
riod God has ſet to that fort of Beings. ber any 

$ 4. There are other ideas, that are truly N bmetlir 

tive, which we ſignify by names, that are thong which it 


elf, an 


Poſitive and Abſolute; ſuch as Great and Little, Str 
and Weak The things thus denominated are ret! 


red to ſome ſtandards with which we compare the tn/. of 
Thus we call an - pple Great, that is bigger than iN Sdres 
ordinary ſort of thote we have been uſed to. and every u! 
Man Weak, that has not fo much ſtrength or poet doubt. 
move as men uſually have, or thoſe of his own file. N kminate 
a | 4.9 89 | Relation 
5 lo each j1 
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C HAP. XXVIL 
| Of Identity and Diverſity. 
$ I, 


Avornes occaſion the mind takes of comparing, 
is the very Being of Things : When conſider- 
ing a thing as exiſting at any certain time, or place, 
nd comparing it with itſelf as exiſtiog at any other 
tne, Oc. it forms the ideas of Identity and Divers 
„ When we ſee any thing in any certain time and 
place, we are ſure, it is that very thing; and can 
he do other, how like ſoever it way be ia all other 
relpeCts. 

$ 2. We conceiving it ;mpoſſble, that two things 
of the ſame kind ſhould, exiſt together in the ſame 
place, we conclude that whatever exiſts any where at 
the ſame. time, excludes all of the fame kind, and is 
there itſelf alone. When therefore we demand whe- 
ther any thing be th. /ame, of no, it refers always to 
omething that exiſted ſuch a time, in ſuch a place, 
which it was certain at that inſtant was the fame with 
nelf, and no other. 

$ 3. We have ideas of chree forts of ſubſtances, 
Firſt. of Gad. Secondly, Finite Intelligences, Thirdly, 
ladies 0 Firftl, God being Eternal, Unalterable, and 
tyery where, concerning his Identity there can be no 
doubt, Secondly, Finite Spirits having had their de- 
trminate time and place of beginniug to exiſt, the 
Relation to that time and place will always determine 
to each its Identity, as long as it exiſts, Thirdly, 
Ile fame will bold of every particle of matter to 
F 5 which 


y_= 
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which no addition or ſubtraction is made. Theſe 
three exclude not one another out of the ſame Place 
yet each exclude thoſe a * n kind out of the 
fame place. "oy 
$ 4. The identity * Direrſuy of Nodes and 
| Relations, are determined after the ſame manner that $ 7 
| Subſtances are; only the Actions of Finite Beings, bot th 
as Motion and Thought, conſiſting in Succeſſion, they 
cannot exiſt in different times and places as permgs 
nent Beings: For no motion or thought conſidered 
as at different times can be the ſame, each part there. 
of having a different beginning of Exiſtence. = Mania. 
8 5. From when it is plain, that Exiſtence i. | 
ſelf is the Principium Individuationis, which deter- ider wi 
mines a Being to a particular time and place, incom- 
municable to two Beings of the ſame kind. Thus, 
ſuppoſe an Atom exiſting in a determined time, and 
place; it is evident hat conſidered in any inſtant, i 
#s the ſame with itſelf, and will be ſo, as long as iti 
exiſtence continues. The ſame may be {aid of two, 
or more, or any number of particles, whilſt they 
continue together. The Maſs will be the ſame 2 
ever jumbled : But if one atom be taken away, it's 
not the fame maſs. . 
$ 6. In Vegetables, the identity depends not ot 
the ſame mals, and is not applied to the ſame thing 
The reaſon of this is the difference between an al 
mate body. and maſs of matter; This being only thi 
coheſion of particles any how united; The other 
ſuch a diſpoſition and organization of parts, as is fi 
to receive and diſttihute nouriſhment, ſo as to col 


tinue and frame the wood, bark, leaves, Oc. (of 1 
| (- Oak 
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bak, for inſtance) in which conſiſts the vegetable life. 
That therefore which has ſuch an organization of parts 
jartaking of one common life, continues to be the fame 
Plant, though that life be communicated to new par- 
ticles of matter vitally united to the living Plant. 

57. The caſe is not ſo much different in Brutes, 


2% and continues it the /ame. 
( 8, The identity of the he Man likewiſe con · 
fiſts in a participation of the ſame continued life. in ſuc- 


yanized body. 
ider what /dea the word-it is applied to ſtands for. 


the ſame Man, and a third the ame Perſon, 


, 
i Flo An Animal, is a living organized body: 
i lad the ſame animal, ig the ſame continued life am- 


n ſucceſſively to be united to that bedy, and our no- 
on of Man, is but ot a particular tort of Animal. 

{ 11. Perſon ſtands fer an intelligent being, that 
ſons and reflefis, and can conſider itſelf the ſame 


at Conſciouſneſs that is inſeparable from thinking. 


oF) this every one is to himſelf what he calls Self, 
iWibout conſidering whether that Seh be continued in 


de fame, or divers fubftances. In this confiſts Per- 
entity, or the ſameneſs of a rational being: 

id ſo far as this cenſciouſneſs extends backward to 
y raft aftin, or thought, ſo far reaches the identity 
that perſon, It is the lame Se now, it was then: 
And 


but that any one may hence ſee what makes an Ani 


eding particles of matter vitally un ited to the ſame 


99. To underſtand entity aright, + we muſt con- 


7 
— ee ͤ—Bßnn ET In” 


It being one thing to be the /arme Sub/tance, another 


nicated to different particles of matter, as they haps 


lng in different times and piaces; Which it doth by 
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And it is by the ſame Self, with this preſent one, WW (cio! 
that now reflects on it, that that action was done. 
8 42. But it is enquired, whether if the fame 
8 ſubſtance, which<thinks, be changed, it can be the 
* ſame perſon; or remaining the ſame, it can be dif; 
© ferent perſons ? I anſwer, that cannot be reſolved, Meer ff 
© but by thoſe who know what kind of- ſubſtances I pleaſur 
they arc that do think, and whether the conſciouſ. Mio is cc 
© neſs of paſt actions can be transferred from one tend 
© thinking ſubſtance to another. I grant; were the eeſent 
* ſame conſciouſneſs. the ſame individual action, iviiP-ri0n, 
could not: But, it being but a preſent repreſent|Miſ"!!, 2 
tion of a paſt action, why it may not be poſſible, un, a. 


© that that may be repreſented to the mind to hart q 1: 
been, which really never was; will be hard to de ward at 
© termine, $ Conce 
As to the ſecond part of the queſtion, whebd long wi 
the ſame immaterial ſubſtance remaining, there may ould b 
be two diſtin perſons ? All thoſe who hold pri” the 
© exiltence,. are evidently ef this mind, ſince . they $ 16 
allow the ſoul to have no remaining conſciouſueſ ud not 
of what it did in that pre-exiſtent ſtate, either who pot be t 
* ly ſeparate from body, or informing any other bo F 10 ju 
dy; and if they ſhould not, it is plain, experi %s * 
© ence would be againſt them So that perſonal iden [un dic 
5 * reaching no farther than conſciouſneſs reaches bey cou 
"Aa pre-exiſtent ſpirit not having continued fo mat} \ 17 
«apes in a ſtate of ſilence, muſt needs make difeg ne par 

c Ig them 
rent perſons: TY 
813. And thus we may be able, without 5" ; 2 
difficulty, to conceive the fame perſon at the te thon 
ſurrection, though in a body not exactly in make c 3 
V, Whic 


© parts. the ſame which he had here, the fame col 
'« {cjoulael 
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ſciouſneſs going along with the ſoul that inhabits it. 


gut yet the ſoul alone, in the change of bodies, 


would ſcarce to any one, but to him that makes the 
« ſoul the man, be enough to make the ſame man.“ 

(14. Self is that conſcious thinking thing, what- 
ger ſubſtance it matters not, which is conſcious of 
[pleaſure or pain, capable of happineſs or miſery ; and 
ſo is concerned for itſelf, as far as that conſciouſneſs 
xtends. That with which the conſciouſneſs of this 
reſent thinking thing, can join itſelf, makes the ſame 
perſon, and is one ſelf with it; and fo attributes to 
itſelf, and owns all the actions of that thing, as its 
own, as far as that conſciouſneſs reaches. 

{ 15. This Perſonal Identity is the object of re- 
ward and puniſhment, being that by which every one 
1s concerned for himſelf. If the Conſcicuſneſs went a- 
long with the little finger, when that was cut off, it 
would be the ſame ſelf that was juſt before concerned 
or the whole body. | 

$ 16 If the ſame Secrates, waking and ſleeping, 
dd not partake of the ſame conſciouſneſs, they would 
dot be the ſame Perſon. ' Socrates waking, could not 
de ia juſtice accountable for what Socrates ſleeping 
lid, no more than one Twin, for what his brother 
ſun did, becauſe their outſides were ſo like, that 
bey could not be diſtinguiſned. 

F 17. But ſuppoſe I wholly loſe the memory of 
one parts of- my life, beyond a poſlibility of retriev- 
No them, ſo that I ſhall never be conſcious of them 
dia; am I not the /ame Perſon that did thoſe acti- 


„ which in this caſe is the man only: And the fame 


dus, thongh I have now forgot them? I anſwer, that 
de muſt here take notice what the word 7 is applied 
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man being preſumed to be the ſame perſon, I is eaſi 
here ſüppoſed to ſtand alſo- for the ſame perſon. zul Neccie 
of it be poſſible for the fame man, to have diſtngMſ:1/ 
incommunicable conſciouſneſs at different times, it N 
poſt doubt the ſame man would at different time, 
make different perſons. Which we ſee is the ſenſe of 
mankind in the ſolemneſt declaration of their opiti they 
ons, human laws not puniſhing the madman for H are | 
Sober man's actions, nor the ſober man for what the in o 
madmen did; thereby making them two - perſon 
Thos we ſay ina Engh/h, ſuch a one is not him/elf, s 
i beſides him/eff, in which phraſes it is inſinuated, tha mats 
Self is changed, and the Self fame ace is no long: iadif 
in that man. of th 
$ 18. But is not a wan drunk or ſober the fn f 
Perſon ? Why elſe he is puniſhed for the ſame fa feren 
he commits when drunk though he be never aste . 
wards conſcious of it? Juſt as much the ſame perſon 
as a man that walks, and does other things in tt 
fleep, is the ſame perſon, and is as anſwerable for u of . 
miſchicf he ſhall do in it. Human laws puniſh bo, 9 20 
with a juſtice ſuitable to their way of knowledge Alt, it | 
Becauſe in theſe caſes they cannot diſtinguiſh certiu er con 
ly what is real, and what is counterfeit ; and ſo , Polo! 
ignorance in drunkenneſs or fleep is not admitted as ſame 
plea. For though puniſhment be annexed to perioghif® cxiſte 
pality, and perſonality to conſciouſneſs ; and ! of di 
drunkaid perhaps is not conſcious of what he de rule 
yet human judicatures juſtly puniſh him, becauſe ob 
fact is proved againſt him; but want of conſciouſnt les fro! 
cannot be - proved for him. But in the great dt | thing 
| Wherein the Secrets of all Hearts ſhall be laid ct K Lee 
it may de reaſonable to think no one ſhall be mal licadil} 
| 1 
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o anfwer for what he knows nothing of, but ſhall 
receive his doom, his own Conſcience accuſi ing, or ele 
cu ing 3 
919. 1 am apt enough to think I have, in 
treating of this ſubjeAt, made ſome ſuppoſitions 
that will look ſtrange to ſome readers, and poſſibly 
they are ſo in themſelves : But yet, think, they 
are ſuch as are pardonable in this ignorance we are 
in of the nature of that thinking thing that is in 
us, and which we look on as ourſelves. Taking, 
as we ordinarily do the ſoul of a man, for an im- 
material ſubſtance, independent from matter, and 
indifferent alike to it all, there can from the nature 
of things be no abſurdity at all, to ſuppoſe that the 
| fame ſoul may, at different times, be united to dif- 
ferent bodies, and with them make up, for that 
time, one man: As well as we ſuppoſe a part of a 
ſheep's body yeſterday, ſhould be a part of a man's 
body to marrow, and in that union make a vital part 
of Melibeus himſelf, as well as it did of his ram.” 
y 20. To conclude, whatever ſubſtance begins to 
alt, it muſt during its exiſtence be the ſame ; What- 
er compoſitions of ſubſtances begin to exiſt, during 
union of thoſe ſubſtances, the concrete muſt be 
e lame, Whatſoever mode begins to exiſt, during 
$ cxiſtence it is the ſame : And fo if the compoſition 
of diſtin ſubſtances, and different modes, the 
Ine rule holds, Whence it appears that the difficul- 
| Or obſcurity that has been about this matter, rather 
les from names ill uſed, than from any chſcurity in 
things themſelves. For whatever makes the ſpe - 
& Idea, to which the name is applied, if that Iba 
lleadily kept to, the diſtinction of any into 
H the 
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| longed, though neither of the ſubſtances ſo related 0 
deſtroyed. But natural relations are not alterabl 


greement of mens voluntary actions to a rule to whic 


the fame, and divers, will eaſily be conceived, 
there can ariſe no doubt concerning it. | 


eee eee eee eee sees HOUH1 244% | 
CHAP, NM... 
Of other Relations, 


I, 

LL fimple Ideas, wherein are parts or degrees 
afford an occaſion of comparing the ſubjcc 
wherein they are to one another in reſpe& of thok 
ſimple {deas. As Whiter, Sweeter, More, Leſs, & 
theſe depending on the equality and exceſs of th 
ſame ſimple Idea, in ſeveral ſubjects my be called 
Proportional Relations, 
§ 2. Another occaſion of comparitig7thiogs h is fa 
ken from the circumſtances of their origine, as Father 
Son, Brother, Kc. theſe may be called Natural Rel 
tions. 
© I 3. Sometimes the Jorndadon of conſidering 
things, is ſome act whereby any one comes by a mo 
ral right power, or obligation to do ſomething : Suc 
are General, Captain, Burgher.; theſe are inflitutel 
and Voluntary Relations, and may be diſtinguiſte 
from the Natural, in that they are alterable and sc 
parable from the perſons to whom they ſometimes be 
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but are as laſting as their ſubjects. 
$ 4. Another relation is the conformity or dil 


they are referred, and by which they are judged ie 
Tix 
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Theſe may be called Moral Relations. It is this con- 
frmity or diſagreement of our actions to ſome law 
(whereby good or evil is drawn on us from the will 
nd power of the law maker, and is what we call Re 
ward or Puniſhment) that renders our actions moraily 
good, Or evil. | | | 

& 5. Of theſe moral Rules or Laws, there ſeem 
to bz three forts with their different enforcements. 
fir, the Divine Law, Secondly, Civil Law. T hird - 
, The Law of Opinion or Reputation. By their re- 
gion to the firſt, our actions are either Sins or Dus 
ties : Te the and, Criminal or Iniocent: To the 
bird, Virtues or Vices , 

(6. 1/, By the Divine Law, I mean that law 
which God has ſet to the actions of men, whether 
ptomulgated to them by the light of nature, or the 
vice of Revelation. That God has given a law to 
pankind, ſeems undeniable, ſince he bas, Fir/t, A 
ght to do it, we are his creatures. Secondly, Good+ 
ſes and wiſdom to direct our actions to what is belt. 
Thirdly, Power to enforce it by reward, and punith- 
nent of infinite weight and duration. This is the 
mly true touchſtone of moral rectitude, and by which 
nen judge of the moſt con ſiderable moral good or 
vil of their actions: that is, whether as duties or 
as they are like to procure them happineſs or mi- 
kry from the hands of the Almighty. 

5 7. 2dly, The Civil Law, is the rule ſet by the 
Commonwealth, to the actions of thoſe that belong 
bn, This law no body over-looks ; the rewards. 
nd puniſhments being ready at hand to enforce ir, 
Knding to the protecting or taking away of he, 
Pty, and eſtate of thoſe who obicrve or diſobey it. 
H 2 
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the approbation or diflike, praiſe or blame, which by 


_ tribes of men in the world; whereby ſeveral act 
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$ 8. 2dy, The law of. Opinion or Reputation mend 
Virtue and Vice are names ſuppoſed every Where, hot. 
ſtand for actions in their own nature, Right and grace 
Wrong. as far as they are really fo applied, they thc! 
ſo far are coincident with the divine law. But it hom 
viſible that theſe names in the particular. inſtances of f m: 
their application, through the ſeveral nations and (.Mitcmſc 
cieties of men, are conſtantly attributed only to 4 Th 
actions as, in each country and ſociety, are in rep · Wiſs at 
tation or diſcredit, So that the meaſure of what Vo ref 
every where called and eſteemed virtue and vice, M ocili 
aws of 
a tacit conſent eſtabliithes itſelf in the ſocieties ad ich th 
fore an 
come to find credit or diſgrace amongſt them, accord- ere o. 
ing to the judgment, maxims, or faſhions of the place, o bear 
$ 9. That this is fo, appears hence: That thong n of 
that paſſes for Virtue in one place, which is elſew hen d 11 
accounted Vice; yet every where Virtue and Proj, ¶ eie la 


Vice and Blame go together; Virtue is every where tt a cc 
which is thought praiſe-worthy : And nothing ee the 
but that which has the allowance of public eſteem, is mple ic 
called Virtue. Theſe have ſo cloſe an alliance, ta dich th 
they are often called by the ſame name. 4 * 

lated in 


§ 10. It is true, Virtue and Vice do in a greil 
meaſure every where correſpond with the unchange 
able rule of Right and Wrong, which the laws ol" dy t 
God have eſtabliſhed ; becauſe the obſervation o the 
theſe laws viſibly e and advances the genen &c. 
good of mankind, and the neglect of them breeds ond 
miſchief and confuſion: And therefore men, withouied of { 
renouncing all ſenſe and reaſon and their own inte krceptio 


reſt, could not generally miſtake | in placing their con H“ e 
|  mendark I 
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ncadarion and blame on that ſide that deſerved it 
ht. They who think not commendation and dif- 
race ſofficient motives to engage men to accomodate- 
themſelves to the opinions and rules of thoſe with 
hom they converſe, ſeem little {killed in the hiſtory 
f mankind. The greateſt part Whereof govern 
hemſelves chiefly by this Jaw of Faſbion. 

The penalties that attend the breach of God's 
Lys are feldom ſeriouſly reflected on, and thoſe that 
jo reflect on them, entertain thoughts of future re- 
oaciliation. And for the puniſhment due from the 
ws of the commonwealth, men flatter themſelves 
nich the hopes of impunity : But no man eſcapes cen- 
fre and diſlike who offcads againſt faſhion ; nor is 
dere one of ten thouſand {tiff and iaſenſible enough, 
o bear up under the conſtant diſlike and condemna- 
ion of his own club. „„ 
($11. Morality then is noth ng but a relation to 
ele laws or tules; and theſe rules being nothing 
ut a collection of ſeveral ſimple ideas, the ae e 
tity thereto is but ſo ordering the action, that the 
mple ideas belonging to it, may correſpond to thoſe 
hich the law requiries. By which we ſce how mo- 
i bcings, and notions are founded on, and termi- 
atcd in the ſimple ideas of ſenſation and refle ction. | 
or example, let us conſider the complex idea 7d 
led by the word Murder, Firſt from reflection, we 
are the ideas of Willing Conſidering, Purpoſing Ma- 
ke. ic. Allo of Life, Perception, and Seif- Motion. 
kcondly from Senſation, we have the ideas of man, 
Id of ſome action whereby we put an end to that 
Frception and motion in the man, all which fi imple 
ka are comptehended in the word Murder. 

5 ä Thi 
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This, collection of ſimple ideas being found to: 
gree or diſagree with the eſteem of the couniy| 
have been bred in, and to be held worthy of pri 5 
or blame, I call the action Yirtuous or Vicizus, M ati 
I have the will of a Supreme Inviſible Law mand: 
for my rule, then, as I ſuppoſe the action commani{WMyibence 
ed or forbidden by God, I call it Good or Evil, $j they at 
or Duty: If I compare it with the Civil Law of n | 
Country, I call it Lawful or Unlawful, a Crime a“! 
no Crime. 
$ 12. Moral actions may oy conſidered tw 
ways. 
Fein, as they are in ae a collection 0 
ſimple ideas, in which ſenſe they are poſitive abſolut 
ideas. Secondly, As Good or Bad, or Indifferent:| A 
this reſpe& they are Relative, it being their confc N 
mity or diſagreement with ſome rule that makes tbef fer for 
be fo. We ought carefully to diſtinguiſh betwe rde firf 
the poſitive idea of the action, and the reference MMfing, 
has to a rule: Both which are commonly comp 
hended under one name, which often occaſions co ch as t 
fuſion, and miſleads the judgment. 
§ 13. Thos the taking trom another what is Heent t. 
without his conſent, is properly called Stealing: Bud can p 
that name being commonly underſtood to ſignify n to 
the moral pravity of the action, men are apt to ex it 
demn whatever they hear called Stealing as an ill Wſopoſiti 
tion, diſagreeing with the rule of Right. And ul: 6m 
the private taking away his ſword from a madman inate 
prevent his doing miſchief, though it be properly 
nominated - Stealing, as the name of ſuch a m 
Mode, yet when compared to the law of God, 'hip | the of 
| | de lo re 
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wo fin or tranſgre ſſion, though the name Stealing or- 
koarily carries fuch an intimation with it. 

0 14. It would be infinite to go over all forts of 
gelations; J have here mentioned ſome of the moſt 
wnſiderabie, and ſuch as may ſerve to let us ſee from 


whence we get our ideas of Relations, and wherein 
they are founded. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


7 cear, odſcure, di Wer; and con fuſed ideas, 


| 
2 G ſhown the original of our ideas, and 
L taken a view of their ſeveral forts: 1 ſhall 
ber ſome few other conſiderations concerning them. 
The firſt is, that fome are clear, others obſure: Some 
fin, and others confuſed. 
(2, Our ſimple ideas are clear, when they are 
ch as the objects themſelves from whence they were 
ken, did in a well-ordered ſenſation or perception 
reſent them. Whilſt the memory retains them thus, 
nd can produce them ſo to the mind when it has oc- 
aon to conſider them, they are clear zdzas. Our 
mplex ideas are clear when the ideas that go to their 
bopoſition are clear: And the number and order of 
boſe ſimple ideas, that are their ingredients, is de- 
minate and certain. 
z. The cauſe of Ob/curity in api ideas Sede 
v be either dull organs, or flight impreſſions made 
If the objects, or a weakneſs in the memory, not 
de to retain them as received. 
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faults. Firſt, When any complex idea (for it is cm 


_ ences that make it deſerve a different name, ate le 
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6 4. Ad tin idea is that wh erein the mind pe. 
ceives a difference from all other: And a confuſed, is 
ſuch an one as is not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable frog 
another from which it ought to be different. Obſcg. 


$ 5. This confuſion incident to ideas, is only i 
reference to their names. For every idea a man has 
being viſibly what it is, and diſtin from all other 
icleas but itſelf, that which makes it confuſed is, when 
it is ſuch that it may as well be called by anothe 


name as that which it is expreſſed by, the differenc{Mhrporti 
which keeps the things diſtiuct, and makes ſome o n or 
them to belong rather to the one, and ſome of then ai is ſt 
to the other of thoſe names being left out; and ey; 


mes. 

\ 8, 5 
a nam 
bt puts 
r of Ch, 
ether, 
mdiaatic 
ſea con 


the diſtinction which was intended to be kep up b 
theſe different names is quite loſt. 
Confuſion is occaſioned chicfly by the following de 


plex ideas that are moſt liable to confuſion) is mad 
up of too ſmall a number of ſimple ideas, and ſuc 
as are common to other things : Whereby the differ 


out. Thus an idea of a Leopard being conceive alway 
only as a ſpotted beaſt, is confuſed'; it not bei ich mol 
thereby ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from a Panther, ion ther, 
other ſorts of beaſts that are ſpotted, Where in dangey 
ideas for which we uſe different terms, have not: i eaſily b 
difference anſwerable to their diſtin names, and WW ita bel 
cannot be diſtinguiſhed by them, there i it is that th irent 
are truly confuſed. _ nt, anc 
$ 7. Secondly, When the 3 are ſo jumbled i wh 
gether in the complex one, that it is not eaſily diſce i 9. It 
ible, whether it more belongs to the name given de very 


— 1 
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em to any other. We may conceive this confu- 
fn by a fort of pictures uſually ſhewn, wherein the 
Llours mark out very odd and unuſual figures, and 
Lve no diſcernible order in their poſition. This, 
then faid to be the picture of a Man or Cæſar, we 
-ckon confuſed, becauſe it is not diſcernible in that 
ſite, to belong more to the name Man or Ceſar, 
an to the name Babeon or Pompey. But when a 
liodrical mirror rightly placed, hath reduced thoſe 
negular lines on the table, into their due order and 
roportion, then the eye preſently ſees that it is a 
lan or Cæſar; that is, that it belongs to thoſe names, 
id is ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable from a Babcon or 
Pmpey ; that is, from the ideas. . by thoſe 
mes. 

8. Thirdly, When any one of our ideas ſignified 
a name is uncertain and undetermined, Thus he 
bt puts in, or leaves out an idea out of his complex 
r of Church or 1delatory, every time that he thinks 
ether, and holds not ſteady to any one preciſe 
bination of ideas, that makes it up, is ſaid te 


n always concerns two ideas, and thoſe moſt, 
ich moſt approach one another To avoid con- 
hon therefore we ought to examine what other it 
n danger to be confounded with, or which it can: 


ct, and fo keeps not that difference from that a- 
idea which the different name imports. 

} 9. It is to be oblerved that our complex ideas 
de my ! and diltinet in one part, and very 
obicure 


e a confuſed idea of Ghurch or Idolatary. Confu- 


eaſily be ſeparated from; and that will be found 
ea belonging to another name, and ſo ſhould be 
rent thing, from which yet it is not ſufficiently: 
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obſcure and confuſed in another. Thus in Cit, 
: drum, or Body of a Thouſand Sides, the idea of thy 


figure may be confuſed, though that of the number 
be very diſtin : We can diſcourſe, and demonſiray 


bh, 30 
xiſt, b 
$ni0gs 

guce in 


concerning that part of this complex idea which ge bereb 
pends on the number Thouſand; though it is pings 
we have no preciſe idea of its "Jane ſo as to diſtin oreſpe 
guiſh it by that from one that has but Nine Hu rs of 
dred Ninety-nine ſides. The not obſerving eta 
cauſes no ſmall error in mens thoughts, and con'u Wt ſuffici 
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ſion in their diſcourſes. 
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CHAP. XXX. 180 

Of Real and Fantaſtica! Ideas. 


Fr. 


Us ideas in reference to things from whence the . , 
are taken, or which they may be ſuppoſed t | : : 
repreſent, come under a Threefo/d diſtinction, aw * 
are, Firſt, either Real or Fantaſtical. Secondly, 4 
dequate or Inadequate. Thirdly, True or Falſe. * Y 
By real ideas I mean ſuch as have a found * 
tion in nature, ſuch as have a conformity with th 8 : 
real being and exiſtence of things, or with the KL 1 
Archetypes. | 
Fantaſtical are ſuch as hive no 6 in nt 10 A 
ture, nor any conformity with that reality of being Foy 
to which they are referred as to their Archetypes. * l 
§ 2. By examining the ſeveral ſorts of ideas "i we ide 
ſhall find, that Firſt, our /imple ideas are all real; ue . 


that hy are images or repreſentations of what . 
i exll 
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lt, but as they are the certain effects of powers in 
kings without us, ordained by our Maker, to pro- 
huce in us ſuch ſenſations: They are real ideas in us, 
ereby we diſtinguiſh the qualities that are really in 
ings themſelves, Their reality lies in the ſteady 
eſpondence they have with the diſtin conſtituti- 
0s of real beings. But whether they anſwer to thoſe 
waſtitutions as to Cauſes or Patterns, it matters not; 
t ſufficies that they are conſtantly produced by them. 
$ 3. Complex ideas being arbitrary combinations 
f A ideas put together, and united under one 
rueral name, in forming of which the mind uſes its 
erty ; we muſt enquire which of theſe are real, 
nd which imaginary combinations, and to this I fay, 
lat, Es. 
( 4. Firſt, Mixed modes and relations, nat no 
ther reality than what they have in the minds of 
den; nothing elſe is required to make them real, 

ut a poſſibility of exiſting conformable to them. 
Iteſe ideas being themſelves Archetypes, cannot dif- 
r from their Archetypes, and ſo cannot be chimeri- 
ad; unleſs any one will jumble together in them in- 
boſiſtent ideag. Thoſe indeed that have names aſ- 
pred them in any language, muſt have a conformi- 

[to the ordinary ſignification of the name that is 
jen them, that they may not be thought fantaſtical. 
\ 5. Secondly, Our complex ideas of Subſtances 
ing made, in reference to things exiſting without 
; Whoſe repreſentations they are thaught, are no 
ther real, than as they are ſuch combinations of 
Wl: ideas, as are really united. and coexiſt in things 
bout us. Thoſe are fantaſtical which are wade 
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up of ſeveral ideas, that never were nd united, 
; Centaur, &c. : „ n 
44499147700 - 
| : referr 
CH AP. XXV ſings 
1 tation 
Of Ideas Adequate or Tnadequate, Gicor 
„„ | : we In 
§ r. | Fir 
F AL ideas are either Adequate or Inadequat: x ſop 
Firſt, Adequate, which perfectly repreſent tho they 4 
Mairypes which the mind ſuppoſes them taken fron {nes 
and which it makes them to ſtand for. Secondly, 2 pain! 
 aftequats, which are ſuch as do but partially or u bring 
compleately repreſent thoſe Archetypes to which the ae un 
are referred: Whence it appears, af quate, 
$ 2. Firſt, That all our ſimple ideas are Adequate Wi otatic 
for they being but the effects of certain powers ces 
things fitted and ordained by God, to produce ſud collect 
ſenſations in us, they cannot but be correſpondel oppoſe 
and adequate to ſuch powers, and we are ſure the ple 
agree to the reality of things. lance : 
& 3. Secendly, Our complex ideas of medes bei ad 
voluntary collections of ſimple ideas, which the mit dection 
puts together without reference to any real Arch Lang. 
types, cannot but be Adequa be ideas, They are 1 ex id 
ferred to no other pattern, nor made by any origin ain 
but the good liking and will of him that makes tet con 
combination. If indeed one would confirm bis idea lties th 
to thoſe which are formed by another perſon, thc \ y 5. 
ances | 


may be wrong or Inadequate, becauſe they agree f 
to that which the mind deſigus to be their archetyf 
| 4 | a 


a” 


equate 
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ad pattern. In which reſpect only, ary ideas of 
nodes can be wrong, imperfect, or inadequate. 

54. Thirdly, Gur ideas of Subftances have in the 
nnd a double reference: Firſt, They are ſometimes 
ferred to a ſuppoſed real cence, of each ſpecics of 
hings. Second, They are deſigned for repreſen- 
tations in the mind. of things that do exiſt, by ideas 
diſcoverable in them: In both W e hg 
are Inadequate. 

Firſt, If the names of Subſtances and for things, 
4; ſuppoſed to have certain real eſſences, whereby 
they. are of this or that ſpecies, (of which real eſ- 
ſnccs men are. wholly. ignorant and know nothing). it 
pkinly follows that the ideas they have in their minds, 
being referred to real eſſences, as Archetypes which 
ne unknown, they muſt be ſo far from being Ade- 
quate, that they cannot be ſuppoſed to be any repre- 
ſotation of them at all. Our complex ideas of Sub- 
ſances are, as have been ſhown, nothing but certain 
collections of fimple ideas that have been obſerved, or 
loppoſed conſtantly to exiſt together. But ſuch a 
amplex idea caunot be the real eſſence of any Sub- 
luce: For then the properties we diſcover in it 
yould be deducible from it, and their neceſſary con- 
n ection with it be known, as all the properties of a 
Triangle depend on, and are deducible from the com- 
Plex idea of Three Lines including a ſpace + But it is 
&rtain that in our complex ideas of Subſtances. are 
dot contained ſuch ideas on which all the other qua- 
lies that are to be found in them depend. 

\ 5+ Secondly, Thofe that take their ideas of Sub- 

flarces from their ſenſible qualities, cannot form A- 
as ideas of them: Becauſe their qualities and 
3 1 powers 
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powers are fo various, that no man's complex i 
can contain them all. Moſt of our ſimple ;4, 
|  Whereof our complex ones of Subſtances do conſi 
are powers which being relations to other Subſtance 
we cannot be ſure we know all the powers, till Md . 
have tried what changes they are fitted to give 2 
receive from other Subſtances, in their ſeveral w; 
of application : Which being not poſſible to be tri 
upon one bedy, much leſs upon all, it is impoſſi 
we ſhould have Adequate ideas of any Subſtan 
made of a collection of all its propei ties. 33 
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3 „ Second} 

Of True and Falſe Ideas. we 7 

| | 1 = e that 
_ 1 Eo Mity to 
* TH and Fal/hod in propriety of ſpeech bel h, M 

8 only to propoſitions ; and when ideas are te real cc 
ed True or Falſe, there is ſome ſecret or tacit pril its p. 
ſition, which is the foundation of that denominat v if not 
Our ideas being nothing but Appearances or Pere. As 
ent in the mind, can in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech no ir con 
be ſaid to be true or falſe, than ſingle names of ti / tem 
can be faid to be true or falſe. The idea of Cen fle, 
has no more falſhood in it, when it appears in e for 5 
minds, than the name Centaur when it is pronoun: belong 
or writ on paper. For truth or falſeſhood lying" name 
ways in ſome affirmation or negation, our id: table 2 
not capable, any of them, of being falſe, til Mad, 
mind paſſes ſome judgment on them; that is, Ws their | 
vr denics ſomething of them, In a metaphyſical WGioguich 
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7 may be ſaid to be true, that i is, to be really ſuch 
they exiſt; though in things called true, even in 
u ſenſe, there is perhaps a ſecret reference to our 
1, looked upon as the ſtandards of that truth; 
ich amounts to à mental propoſition. | 
2. When the mind refers any of its ideas to any 
ug extraneous to it, they are then capable of being 
ar falſe : Becauſe in ſuch a reference the mind 
lies a tacit ſuppoſition of their conformity to that 
ug; which ſuppoſition, as it is true or falſe, ſo the 
Ly; themſelves come to be denominated. This hap- 
s in theſe caſes : Firſt, When the mind ſappoles its 
i conformable to that in other mens minds called by 
; ame name, fuch as that of Juſtice, Virtue. &c. 
Sondly, When the mind ſuppoſes any idea con- 
ble to ſome real exiſtence. Thus that of Man is 
x that of Centaur falle, the one having a con- 
mity to what has really exiſted ; the other not. 
„When the mind refers any of its ideas to 
t real conſtitution, and eſſence of any thing where- 
il its properties depend: And thus the greateſt . 
t, if not all our ideas of Sub:/ances, are falſe, 
3. As to the Firſt, When we judge of our ideas 
tkir conformity to thoſe of other men, they may be 
them falſe. But ſimple ideas are leaſt liable ta 
pm/iaken ; we ſeldom miſtake Green tor Blue or 
for Sweet ; much leis do we confound the 
ts belonging to different ſenſes, and call a Cohur 
be name of a Taſte Complex ideas are much 
able to falſchood in this particular: And thoſe of 
ud Modes more than Subſtances. Becanſe in Sub- 
s their ſenſible qualities ſerve for the moſt part 
Wioguith them clearly : But in Mixed Modes 
"2 | . 
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we are more uncertain, and we may call that Julie that 1 
which ought to be called by another name. The ran. 
en of this is, that the abſtra& ideas of Mixed Mods, 
| being mens voluntary combinations of ſach a preciſ 
collection of ſimple ideas, we have nothing elſe to re- 
fer our ideas of Mixed Modes as ſtandards to; bit 
the ideas of thoſe who are thought to uſe names in 
their proper ſignifications: And fo as our ideas con 
form or differ from them, they paſs for true or fa 

$ 4. As to the Second, When we refer our ideas t 
the real exiſtence of things none can be termed fall 
but our complex ideas of Subſtances. 

§ 5. For our ſimple ideas being nothing but per 
ceptions in us anſwerable to certain powers in ex 
ternal objects, their truth conſiſts in nothing but ſuc 
appearances, as are produced in us ſuitable to. thoſ 


erence 
caule 1 


Zh 


powers : Neither do they become liable to the i impuf tons 0 
tation of f.lſhood, whether we judge theſe 7dzas to b Men t, 
in the things themſelves, or no. For God having Haien. 
them as marks of diſtinguiſhing things, that we may") 
be able to diſcern one thing from another, and tber t do 
by chuſe them as we have occaſion; it alters not th fret r 
nature of our ſimple ideas, whether we think the i ny. 
of Blue (for inſtance) to be in the Violet itſelf, or bc, 
the mind only: And it is equally from that appemi wore 
ance to be denomitated Blue, whether it be th ly lef 
real colour, or only a peculiar texture in it, e bored 
cauſcs in us that idea: Since the name Blue note ba f 
properly nothing but that mark of diſtinction, in We 
is in a Violet, diſcernible ny by our * whater dne to 
t conſiſts in. 1 6, 
Neither would our ſimple ideas be fa 2 if by t ar 
different ſtrufture of our organs it were {0 ordere obe Þ 
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Wat the ſame ol-jeft ſbould produce i in ſeveral mens mind 
lferent ideas. For this could never be known ſince 
objects would operate conſtantly after the ſame man- 
ter, It is moſt probable nevertheleſs, that the ideas 
produced by the fame objects in different mens minds, 
re very near and undiſcernibly like Names of ſimple 
la may be miſapplied, as a man ignorant in the 
gigliſb tongue may call Purple, Scarlet: But this 
nakes no falſhood in the ideas. 

\ 6. Complex ideas of modes cannot be fa le in re- 
rence to the eſſence of any thing really exiſling ; be- 
auf; they have no reference to any n 1 
or made by nature. 4 

57. Gur complex ideas of Subſta nces, being all re- 
ferred to patterns in things themſelves, may be falſe. 
They are fe, Firſt, When looked upon as repreſenta - 
tions of the unknown eſſences of things. Secondly, 
When they put together ſimple ideas which, in the real 
ailtence of things, have no union: As in Centaur, 
Nirdy, When from any collection of ſimple ideas, 
tar do always exiſt together, there is ſeparated by a 
fret negation any one ſimple idea, which is con- 
katy joined with them. Thus, if from extenſion, 
blidity, fixedneſs, malleableneſs, fuſibility, &c. we 
knove the colour obſerved in Gold If this idea be 
wly left out of the complex one of Gold, it is to be 
boked on as an inadequate and imperte&, rather 
than a falſe one : Since, though i it contains not all the 
imple ideas, that ace united in nature: Vet it puts 
ne together, but what do really exift together 

\ 8. Upon the whole, I think that our ideas as 
bey are conſidered by the mind, either in reterence 
the proper ſignification of their names, or in re- 

3 3 7 ferenee. 
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e Ch. 
ference to the reality of things, may more propeii yo! 
be called Right or Wrong ideas, according as they MM tin 


gree or diſagree, to thoſe patterns to which they 
referred. The ideas that are in mens minds ſimpl 
conſidered, cannot be wrong, unleſs complex ide 
u herein inconſiſtent parts are jumbled together, 4 
other ideas are in themſelves right, and the kn 
Jedge about them right, and true knowledge. By 
when we come to refer them to any patterns, or 
chetypes, then they are capable of being wrong, 
far as they diſagree with ſuch archetypes, 
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of the Aſſeciation of Ideas. 
d Is 


Hx Rx is ſcarce any one that does not obſe 
| 4. fomething that ſcems odd to him, and is in 
felf really extravagant in the opinions, reaſonings, 
actions of other men. The leaſt flaw. of this kit 
if at all different from his own, every one is quid 
ſighted enough to eſpy, and forward to condemn 
another, though he be guilty of much greater un" 
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ſonableneſs in his own tenets and conduct, which * 
never perceives. and will very hardly be convinced _ 
8 2. This fort of unt caionableneſs is ufually! wn 
puted to Education and Prejuiice, and for the * ic 

part truly enough; though chat reaches not the S] 
tom of the diſcaſe, nor ſhows diſtinctly enough be . 

it iſes, or wherein in lies. Education is © yp 


rightly aſſigned tor the caule; and * 
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pod general name for the thing itſelf; but yet I 
tink he ought: to look a little farther who would 
trace it to the root it ſprings from, and ſo explain it, 
6 to ſhow whence this flaw/ has its original in very 
ſober and rational minds, and wherein it conſiſts. 
For this being a weakneſs to which all men are liable, 
ud a taint which univerſally infects mankind, the 
prater care ſhould be taken to lay it open. 

F 3. Some of our ideas have a natural correſpon- 
knce and connexion one with another: It is the of- 
fce and excellency of our reaſon to trace theſe, and 
hold them together in that union and correſpondence 
which is founded in their peculiar. beings. Beſides 
thi, there is another connection of ideas wholly 
wing to chance or cuſtom : /deas that in themſelves are 
bot at all of kin, come to be ſo united in ſome mens 
ninds, that it is very hard to ſeparate them; they. 
ways keep company, and the one no ſooner comes 
mo the underſtanding, but its aſſociate appears with 
it; and if they are more than two, the whole gang 
ws inteparably ſhow themſelves together. This 
kong comb nation ot zdeas not allied by nature, the 
bind makes in itielf cither voluntarily, ar by chance: 
ld hence it comes in different men to be very dif- 
kreat, according to their different Inclinations Edu- 
tations, Intereſis, &c. Cvſtom ſettles habits of 
Tiwking in the Underſtanding as well as of De- 
kimning in the Will, and of motion in the Body; 
ll which ſeem to be but trains of motion in the A- 
limal Spirits, which once ſet a going, continue on in 
be fame ſte ps they have been uſed to; which by of- 
k trading are worn into a ſmooth path, and the mo- 
on in it becomes caſy, and, as it were, natural. As 


far 
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far as we can comprehend Thinking, thus ideas ſeeu e Cod 
to be produced in our minds; or if they are 0 bv! 
this may ſerve to explain their following one ang. ned * 
ther in an habitual train, when once they are put M etber 
ko that track, as well as it does to _ ſuch mo les ? 
tions of the Body. ener. 
8 4 This connexion in our aids of ideas i mand 
\. themlelves looſe and independent one of another, ii} 90. 
of ſo great force to ſet us awry in our actions, à e foun: 
well moral as natural, paſſions, reaſonings, and no wen © 
tions themſelves, that perhaps there is not any oe cann 
thing that deſerves more to be looked after. Thu npoſe 
the ideas of G:blins and Sprights have really no more truth of 
to do with Darkneſs than Light; yet let but a fooſiſi ag 
Maid inculcate theſe often on the mind of a Chik b work 
and raiſe them there together, poſſibly he ſhall neve jerſeneſs 
be able to ſeparate them again ſo long as he lives WM) maint 
but Darkneſs ſhall ever afterwards bring with it tho o do w. 
frightful ideas, A man has ſuffered pain or ſicknelfere!y. ' 
in any place; he faw his friend die in ſuch a room nd lead 
though theſe have in nature nothing to do one with{ſſnſe, u. 
another, yet when the idea of the place occurs to bi Ve are | 
mind, it brings that of the Pain and Diſpleaſurc wit educatior 
it, he confounds them in his mind, and can as liberty ſo 
bear the one as the other. ſear ther 
§ 5. Intelleflual Habits and Defects this wi bem in t 
contracted are not leſs frequent and powerful, thoꝶ i they 
leſs obſerved. Let the ideas of Being and Mam j1rgon 
be ſtrongly joined either by Education or mud to 
Thought, whilſt theſe are ſtill combined in dH eeſt, 
mind, what notions, what realonings will there H ld : « 
about ſeparate Spirits? Let Cuſtom from the ve be moſt 
Childhood have joined Figure and Shape to the 1 nders n 


ki 33+ LO CK Er ESA Y, 16. 
God, 1 what abſurdiiies will that mind be liable 
wabout the Deity? Let the idea of Infallibility be 
ned to any perſon, and theſe two conſtantly to- 
tber poſſeſs the mind, and then one Body in tuo 
ces at once, ſhall be ſwallowed. for a certain truth, 
3 that imagined Infallible Perſon dictates and, 
kmands aſſent without inquiry. 


le found to eſtabliſh the irreconcileable oppoſition be- 
wen different ſects of philoſophy and religion: For 
ve cannot imagine every one of their followers to 
wpoſe wilfully on . himſelf, and knowingly refuſe. 
truth offered by plain Reaſon, Intereſt, though it, 
foes a great deal in the caſe, yet cannot be thought 
v work whole ſocieties of men to ſo univerſal a per- 
ſerleneſs, as that every one of them ſhop]d knowing - 
maintain falſchood:; Some at leaſt muſt be allowed 
lo do what all pretend to; i. e. to purſue truth fins 
rely. That therefore which captivates their reaſons, 
and leads men of ſincerity blindfold from common. 
eue, will, when examined, be found to be, what 
ve are ſpeaking of: Some independent ideas, are by 
education, cuſtom, and the conſtant din of their 
party ſo coupled in their minds, that they always ap- 
pear there together, and they can no more ſeparate 
em in their thoughts, than if they were but one idea; 
ad they operate as if they were ſo. This gives ſenſe 
o jrgon, demonſtration to abjurdities, and conſiſ- 
lncy to nonlenſe, and is the foundation of the 
deatelt, I had almoſt ſaid, of all the errors in the 
world : Or, if it does not reach fo far, it is at leaſt 
Ihe moſt dangerous one, ſince ſo far as it obtains it 
ioders men from ſceing and examining. The con- 

fuſion 


{ 6. Some ſuch wrong combinations, of ideas will 
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| fuſion of two different ideas which a cuſtomary ca 
nexion of them in their minds hath to them in efeq 
made but one, cannot but fill mens heads with file 
views, and their reaſonings with falſe conſequences, 

$ 7 Having thus given an account of the %rijj. 
nal Sorts and Extent of our ideas, which are the in 
ſtruments or materials of our knowledge, I ſhouli 
immediately proceed to ſhow, what uſe the under 
ſtanding makes of them, and what knowledge we 
have by them. But, upon a nearer approach, I fin 
that there is fo cloſe a connexion between ideas ant 


0D 


wordt; and our abſtract ideas and general words hai T 
fo conſtant a relation one to another, that it is in op 4 
poſſible to ſpeak clearly and diſtinctly of our know is 2 
| ledge, which all conſiſts in propoſitions, withou ““ . 
conſidering firſt, the Nature. Uſe, and Significatiil . | 


of Language, which therefore muſt be the buli 
of the next BOOK. 
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BOOK III. 


CHAD, I. 
/ Words or Language in General. 
i. 


10D having deſigned man for a ſociable crea- 
J ture, made him not only with an inclination, 


bis own kind, but furniſhed him alſo with Lan- 
maze, which was to be the great inſtrument and 
tmmon tie of ſociety. Man therefore had by na- 
tre his organs ſo faſhioned, as to be fit to frame 
rtculate ſounds, which we call Words. 


n be taught to imitate) it was further neceſſary 
bat he ſhould be able fo uſe theſe ſounds as figns of 
erna! Conceptions, and make them ſtand as marks 
f the ideas in his mind, whereby they might be 
ade known to others. 


| loguage, that ſounds can be made ſigns of ideas, 
des theſe can be made uſe of, ſo as fo comprehend 


ds would have perplexed their uſe, had every 
nicular thing need of a diſtin name to be ſigni- 
d by, To remedy this inconvenience, Language 


ms, whereby one word was made to mark a mul- 


id under a neceſſity to have fellowſhip with thoſe 


{ 2. But beſides articulate ſounds (which birds 


\ 3. But neither is it enough for the perfection 


rral particular things ; for the multiplication off 


Met a farther improvement in the uſe of General 


titude 
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ditude of particular exiſtences, which advantageous 
of ſounds” was obtained only by the difference of 


ul, al 
nt for | 


ideas they were made ſigns of. Thoſe names Mer wh 
coming general, which are made to - ſtand for gene they 
alegs ; and thoſe remaining particular, where Wii: ha 
adeas they are uſed for are particular. There WM 
other words which ſignify the want or ahſence dH 
deas, as Tpwiorance, Barrenne/5,” &c. which relate 
poſitive ideas, and ſignify their abſence. 
5 4. It is obſervable! that the words which | 
For Actions and Notions, quite removed from ſet 
are borrowed from ſenſible ideas, v. g. to Imagi 
Apprchend, Comprehend, Underſtand, Adhere, ol . A 
ceive; Inſti}, Diguſt, Diſturbance, Tranquillity, * 
which are all taken from the Operations of T . 
Senſible, and applied to modes of Thinking. S * a 
in its primary ſiguification is no more than breat | 2 , 
Angel a meſſenger. By which we may gueſs v Ivy 
kind of notions they were, and whence derive "hp 
which filled the minds of the firſt beginaers of * when 
guages, and how nature, even in the naming . 
things unawares, ſuggeſted to men the originals of oy 5 
their knowledge: Whiiſt to give names that m 1 of oi 
make known to others any operations they fel . J 
themſelves, or any other ideas, that came not un 3 
their ſenſes. they were fain to borrow words fi 1 
the ordinary and kuown ideas of Senſation. m Ms 
S 5. The better to underſtand the Uſe and f bh A 
of Language, as ſubſervient to Knowledge, ir vi kg 
convenient to conſider. i 14 5 
Firſt, To what it is that Names in the uſe of 1 Y = . 
guage are immediately applied. A Fa. . 
Secondly, Since all (except proper pames) ar _ * when | 


I 
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ya, and ſo ſtand not for this or that ſingle thing, 
for Sorts and Ranks : It will be neceſſary to con · 
E what thoſe ſorts and kinds of things are; where- 
0 conſiſt, and how they come to be made. 
[his hall be conſidered in the * n 


UH L40906044044949 0454401964 065040 
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Of the Signification of Wards, 

= 


\ Ax, though he have great variety of thoughts, 

yet are they all within his own breaſt, inviſi- 
E ind hidden from others, nor can of themſelves. 
made to appear. It was neceſſary therefore, for 
k comfort and advantage of Society, that man 
bould find out ſome External Signs, whereby thoſe 
pilible idzas might be made known to others. For 
ich purpoſe nothing was fo fit either for plenty 
F quickneſs, as thoſe Articulate Sounds he found him- 
if able to make. Hence words came to be made 
Ie of by men, as ſigns of their ideas: Not upon 
* account of any natural connexion between articu- 
e ſounds, and certain ideas ; for then there would 
& but one Language amongſt all men: but by a 
luntary impoſition, whereby ſuch a word is made 
mtrarily the mark of ſuch an idea. The uſe then 
words, is to be ſenſible: marks of our ideas; and 
ideas they ſtand for, are their proper and imme. 
te Signification : In which they fland for nothing 
re but the ideas in the mind of him that uſes them. 
Or When a man ſpeaks to * it is that he may 
be 
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be underſtood ; that is, that his A. my ma: anne xi 
knowo his ideas to the hearer. nd fol 
$2. Words being voluntary Signs, cannot bel ini: cert: 
7 poſed: on things we know not: This would be cent te 
make them ſigns of nothing, ſounds without «ſigni 
- fications. A man cannot make his words the liga eoifcat 
either of Qualities in things, or of Conceptions in th ion / 
mind of another, whereof he has no ideas in bis ow, fon 
IF 3. Words in all mens mouths (that ſpeak with ow th 
ny meaning) and for the ideas which thoſe that I other 
them have, and which they would expreſs by them all. 
Thus a Child that takes notiee of nothing more iH fon, f 
the metal he hears called Cold, than the Yellow C e [und 
Jour, calls the ſame colour in a Peacock's tail C ud for 
Another, that hath better obſerved, adds to ſhininꝗ dem, th 
Yellow, great Weight; and then the ſound Gol 98. 
ſtands, when he uſes it, for a complex idea of IMs, an 
ſhining Yellow, and very weighty Subſtance, lit ever 
$ 4. Though words .ſignity properly nothing bu rds ſt: 
the ideas in mens minds, yet they are in their though'itmmon 
ſecretly referred to u other things. | hunds tc 
Firſt, They ſuppoſe their words to be marks of 72 Inits the 
in the minds of other men with whom they comma In : ppl 
cate ; elſe they could not diſcourſe intelligibly vit): + 
onẽ another: In this caſe men ſtand not to examina: in t 
whether their ideas and thoſe of other men be tb eking, 
ſame; ; they think it enough that they uſe the worde the cc 
in the common acceptation of that Language. krent eit 
$ 5. Secondly, They ſuppoſe their words to land d bons t 
F for the reality of things. ber igt 
95 6. Words then being immediately the ſigns of * ane 
mens ideas, whereby they expreſs their thoughts and 


| imaginations to others, there ariſes by conftant uſe fuc 
: 4 Cn 
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—_ between certain ſounds and the ideas they 
nd for ; that the names heard almoſt as readily ex- 
Fe certain ideas, as if the _ themſelves were 
pen to the ſenſes.- 

{ 7. And becauſe we examine not preciſely u the 
ſprification of words, we often in attentive conſide- 
ion - /ef o, thoughts more on words than things : 
Ny, ſome (becauſe we often learn words before we 
wow the ideas they ſtand for) ſpeak ſeveral words 
bo otherwiſe than Parrots do, Without any meaning 
it all, But ſo far as words are of uſe and ſignifi- 
fon, ſo far there is a conſtant connexion between 
te und and idea; and a deſignation that the one 
ſad for the other; without which application of 
dem, they are nothing but inſignificant noiſe, 

98. Since then words f onify only mens peculiar 
ther, and that by an arbitrary impoſition, it follows 
tt every man has an inviolable liberty to make 
words ſtand for what ideas he pleaſes. It is true, 
ummon uſe by a tacit conſent appropriates certain 
bands to certain ideas in all Languages; which fo far 
Wits the ſignification of each found, that unleſs a 
kan applies it to the ſame ideas, he cannot ſpeak pro- 
ry : And unleſs a man's words excite the ſame: 
Rar in the hearer, which he makes them ſtand. for in 
healing, he cannot /peak intelligibly. But whatever 
v the conſequence of any man's uſe, of words, dif- 
bent either from their public uſe, or that of the 
ons to whom he addreſſes them, this is certain, 
ber ſignification 1 in his uſe. of them is limited to his 
Kar, and they can be ſigus of nothing elſes 
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CHAP. III. 
General Terms. 


$ OE. | 
A things that exiſt being Particulars, it migh eme 
be expected that words ſhould be ſo too ii" o 


fetermin« 
this“ 
repreſent! 
mich ha 
at fort. 
\ 6, P 
nd name 
vat drg 
dur firſt 
(hidren 
Mather, 2 
tele Ind; 
great m 
dem in ( 
in whic! 
like in; 
kr. exam} 
ly leave 
fames, 1 
ld retain 
tey come 
97.1 
eral Nt 
lings tha 
lerefore | 


their ſignification : But we find it quite contrary 
for moſt of the words that make all languages : 
General Terms. This is the effect of Reaſon an 
Neceſlity ; for, 
5 2. Firſt, I is impoſſible that every parti 
thing ſhould hw a diſtinct peculiar name, becauſe it 
_ impoſſible to have diſtin ideas of every particula 
thing ; to retain its name, with its peculiar pprop 
ation to that idea. 

F 3. Secondly, It would be uſeleſs, unleſs all cou 
_s ſuppoſed to have the ſame ideas in their mind 
For names applied to particular things, whereof 
alone have the ideas in my mind, could not be ſigni 
| ficant or intelligible to another, who is not acquaint 

ed with all thoſe particular _ which had talk 
under my notice. 
$ 4. Thirdly, It would be of 10 preat 1 fort 
Improvement of Knowledge : Which, though founde 

in particular things, enlarges itſelf by. general views 
to which things reduced into ſorts under gener: 
names, are properly ſubſervient. In things where 
have occaſion to conſider and diſcourſe of ndividua 
and particulars, we uſe proper names: às in Perfm 


Countries, Cities, Rivers, Meuntains, &c. Thus q 


% 
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tut particular horfe when he is out of ſight. 

I Wards come to be made. Words become ge- 
become general by ſeparating from them, the circum- 
lermine them to this or that particular exiſtence: 


rereſenting more Individuals, than one: Each of 


tat fort. 


nd names, from their beginning; and obſerve by 
phat degrees we proceed and enlarge our ideas, from 
ur firſt infancy. It is evident that the firſt ideas 
llilren get, are only particular, as of the Nurſe or 
Mather, and the names they give them are confined to 
tele Individuals. Afterwards obſerving that there are 
eat many other things in the world, that reſemble 
dem in ſhape, and other qualities, they frame an 
in which they find thoſe many particulars do par- 
ale in; to that they give with others the name Man 
kr. example; in this they make nothing neu, but 
aa leaye out of tie complex idea they had of Peter, 
er, Mary, &c. that which is peculiar to each, 

0d retain only what is common to all. And thus 
they come to have a general name, and a general idea, 
57. By the ſame method they advance to more 


lings that differ from their idea of Man, and cannot 


| that Jockeys: have particular names for their horſes; © 
wave they often have occaſion to mention this or 


g 5, The next thing to be conſidered, is how | 
il by being made ſigus of General ideas: Idar 
hances of Time, Place, or any other ideas that may 
by this way of Abftraftion, they become capable of 
lich having a * to that abſtract idea; i is of 2 


( 6. But it may not be amiſs to trace our notions © 


feral names and notions For obſerving ſeveral 


r be comprehended. under that name, to agree 
| K 3 | With 
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with Man in ſome certain qualities, by retaining on 
thoſe qualities, and uniting them into one idea, th 
have another more general idea, to which giving 
name they make a term of a more comprehenſive e 
tenſion, Thus by leaving out the ſhape, and fon 
other properties ſignified by the name Man, and u 
taining only a body with life, ſenſe, and fpontaneo 
motion; we form the idea, ſignified by the name 4 
nimal. f By the ſame way the mind proceeds to Bal 
Subſtance, and at laſt, to Being, Thing, and ſuch uni 
verſal Terms, which ſtand for any ideas whatſoerer 
Hence we ſee that the whole myſtery of Genus an 
Species, is nothing elſe but ab/traF ideas more or | 
comprehenſive, with names annexed to them. 
88. This ſhews us the reaſon why in definin 
words, we make uſe of the Genus: Namely to fave t 
labour of enumerating the ſeveral ſimple ideas, whi 
the next general term ſtands for. But though de 
* fining by Genus, and differentia, be the ſhorte 
© way; yet, I think, it may be doubted whether 
be the beſt. This I am ſure it is not the only, an 
' © ſo not abſolutely neceſſary. From what has bee 
faid it is plain that General and Univerſal belong ac 
to the real cxiſtence of things; but are invents 
of the Underſtanding made by it for its own ule, « 
concern only ſigns, either words or ideas. 
8 9. tt muſt be conſidered in the next place, wi 
tind of ſigniſication it is that general words hav 
It is evident that they do not barely ſignify one pi 
ticular thing : For then they would not be gener 
terms, but proper names: Neither do they ſignif 
Plurality; for then Man and Men would fgnily ! 
fame thing; but that which they ſignify, is a 0 0 
8 | | A ing 
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hings, and this they do, by being made a ſign of an 
act idea in the mind, to which idea, as things 


aiſting are found to agree, ſo they come to be rank - 
4 under that name, or to be of that ſort. The 


ting but theſe ab/iraf? ideas. 
610. It is not denied here that e makes 
things alike, and fo lays- the foundation of this ſort- 


oz the woriananſbip of Human Underſtanding: So 
that every diſtinct abftra® idea, is a diſtin Eſſence, 
ad the names that ſtand for ſuch diſtin ideas, are 
the names of things eſſentially different. Thus Oval, 
lirce, Rain and Snow are eſſentially different. To 
make this clearer, it may not be amiſs to conſider 
the /evered ſignifications of the word Eſſence. 

911. Firft, It may be taken for the very being 
gan thing whereby it is, what it is; thus the real 
ſternal, (but unknown) conſtitution in Subftances, 


ihcation of the word, 

(12. Secondly, In the Schools the a Eſſence 
us been almoſt wholly applied to the artificial con- 
litution of Genus and Species; it is true, there is 
finarily ſuppoſed a real conſtitution of the ſorts of 


wexiſting, muſt depend. But it being evident that 
tings are ranked into ſorts, under names only as 
bey agree to certain abhHrac ideas, to which we 
ne annexed thoſe names, the eſſence of each Genus 
i Species, is nothing but the abfraf idea, which 

* the 


Rences then of the ſorts or ſpecies of thin gs, are no- 


ig and claſſing: But the ſorts or ſpecies themſelves 


tay be called their Eſence. This is the pon fig- 


lings: And it is paſt doubt there muſt be ſome real 
wſlitution, on which any collection of ſimple ideas, 
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ns An-ABRIDGMENT" ov Book 1 
the name ſtands for; "this the word Eſtnce port 
in its moſt familiar oſs. 10 
8 13. Theſe two ſorts of Eſence may not nofit! 
ol termed the one Real, the other Meminal. 3, 
teen the nominal Eſſence and the name, there i; f. 
ncar a connexion, that the name of any fort of thing 
cannot be attributed to any particular being, bu 
what has the Eſſence whereby it anſwers that ahfraf 
ins; whereof that name is the ſign. | 
+$ 14. Concerning the real Eſſences of corpor 1 
Subſtances,” there are two opinions. 
Firſt, Some uſing the word Eſſence for they Kno 
: not what, ſuppoſe a certain number of thoſe E fences 
according to which, all natural things are made, anc 
of which they equally . and do become 0 
this or of that Species. ine; 
Secondly, Others look on all natural things to * 
a real, but unknown conſtitution of their inſen{ibk 
parts, from whence flow their ſen ſible qualities, whic 
ſerve us to diſtinguiſh them one from another; anc 
according to which we rank them into ſorts, undeſ uber a 
common denominations. The former ſuppoſitiot 
- ſeems irreconcileable with the frequent production o lition of 
monſters, in all the ſpecies of Animals: Since it ii of i 
impoſſible that two things partaking of the ſame rea gad Con 
Eſſence, ſhould have different Properties. But were 
there no other reaſon againſt it; yet the ſuppoſition M mutab 
Eſſences which cannot be known, and yet the waking 
them to be that which diſtinguiſheth the ſpecies oe. 
| things, is fo wholly uſeleſs and unſerviceable to a0 ite and 
part of de, that that alone were _ to 
| make: us lay it by. 
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(15. We may further obſerve that the nominal, 
Lid real Eſſences of ſimple ideas and modes, are al- 
ws the ſame : But in Subſtances always quite diffe- 
. Thus a figure including a ſpace between three 
bes, is the real as well as nominal Eſſence of a tri- 


yoperties flow, and to which they are ioſeparably 
brt of Sub/tance ; it is the real conſtitution of its in- 


itt are to be found in it; which conſtitution ſince 
je know not, nor have any particular idea of, we 
a have no name that is the ſign of it. But yet it 
«its Colour, Weight, Fuſibility, and Fixedneſs, &c. 
ich makes it to be Gold, or gives it a right to that 


to that abſtract complex idea, to which that name 
D nex ede. | 
916. That Eſſences are but abſtract ideas, may 


tkr of it) are liable to change: Their real Eſſences 
are ideas eſtabliſbed in the mind, they remain 


Mcephalus, the ideas_of man and horſe remain the 
e. By theſe means the Eſſence of Species reſts 
pod entire, without the exiſtence of one Indivi- 
u of that kind. 

F 17. It is evident then chat rhis- G of the 


ſtract 


pole; it being that foundation from which all its 
noexed; but it is far otherwiſe in Gold or any other 


kaſible parts, on which depend all thoſe Properties 


lame; which is therefore its nominal Eſſence, fince 
thing can be called Gold but what has a conformi- 
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lnher appear by their being held ingenerable and in- 
wruptible, This cannot be true of the real conſti- 
mon of things. All things in Nature (fave the Au- 
ad Conſtitutions are deſtroyed and .periſh : But as 


anutable, For whatever becomes of Alexander or 


ability / Eſſences Proves them to be only ab- 
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firadt ideas, and is founded on the relation eſtabli 
ed between- them and certain ſounds, as ſigns of then 
and will always be true, as long as the ſame nan 
can have the ſame ſignification. 
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| ton ſi 


o the Names of Simple Ideas. 


.. 

Rn though they ſignify nothing imme Ius not 
| ly, but the ideas in the mind of the Speaker nes 
yet we Cha find that the names of ſimple 1d: 97.4 
mixed Modes, and natural Subſtances + have each 
them ſomething peculiar. And, 
S 2. Firſt, the names of impl. ideas and fu Ws. ;; 
ces, with the abſtract Ideas in the Mind, intimate oli in Pou 
real Exiſtence, from which was derived their origin Paſ; 
pattern: But the names of mixed Modes terminate ire that 
the idea that is in the Mind. 
$ 3- Secondly, The names of ſimple Ideas and Mi 
en ify the real as well as nominal Eſſences of their jþt 
cies ; The names of fubfances ſignify rarely, if ever a 
ny thing, but barely the nominal Eſſences of thoſe ſpeces 


t ſucceſ 
g of on 
Nuns giv 
M wher 
84. Thirdly, The names of ſimple Ideas are J 8. 
capable of Definitions ; thoſe of complex Ideas ate Mur, 
The reaſon of which 1 ſhall ſhow from the natur, vie 
of our ideas, and the ſignification of word. e wo 

§ 5. It is agreed that a Definition is nothing F riod | 
mk the ſhowing the meaning of one word, by e as, u 
veral other, not ſynonymous Terms. The meaving e tri 


words being only the ideas. they are made to 10 
1 
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, 0. meaning of any term is then ſhowed, or the 
d defined, when by other words the idea it is 
we the ſign of, is, as it were, repreſented or ſet be- 
> ihe view ' of. penned and thus: its  fignification 
tertained. 
66. The names then of ſimple ideas are incapable 
king defined, becauſe the ſeveral terms of a De- 
ton ſigoifying ſeveral ideas, they can altogether by | 
means repreſent an idea which has no compoſiti- 
at all, and therefore a Definition, which is but the : 
ring of the meaning of one word, by ſeveral o- 
ſs not ſignifying each the ſame thing, can in the 
mes of ſimple ideas have no place. | 
. The not obſerving this difference in our ideas, 
x occaſioned thoſe trifling Definitions which are'gi- 
n us of ſome ſimple ideas : Such as is that of mo- 
1 viz. The Aft of a Being in Power, as far forth 
in Power. The Atomiſts, who define Motion to 
1 Paſſage from one place to another, what do they 
re than put one ſynonymous word for another? 
r what is Paſſage other than a Motion? Nor will 
t ſucceſſire application of the parts of the ſuperſi- 
$ of one body to thoſe of another, which the Car- 
pars give us, prove a much better definition of Mo- 
a when well examined. 
\8. The Act of — , as far forth as per- | 
dus, is another Peripatetick definition of a ſimple 
, which it is certain can never make the meaning 
the word Light, which it pretends to define, un“ 
iltood by a blind man. And when the Carteſiant 
0s, that Light is a great number of little glo- : 
5 luiking briſtely on the bottom of the eye; theſe 
words 


| | 
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words. would nerer make the | idea the word Lig 
ſtands for, known to a man that had it not before. 
§ 9. Simple. ideas. then can only be got by thei 
pref tons objects make on our minds, by the prop nam: 
- In-letts appointed to each ſort. * If they are not f 
Ccieived this. way, all the words in the world wil ne 
be able to produce in us the ideas they ſtand for. Won boſe © 
being. ſounds, can produce in us no other ſimple i : 
than of thoſe very ſounds, nor excite any in us, d er tc 
by that voluntary connexion which they have vibe o 
ſome ideas which common uſe has made them ſignſi{tnce- 
of: And therefore he that has not before recen The 
into his mind by the proper In-lett the ſimple id 
Which any word. ſtands for can never come to kd 
the ſignification of that word, by ay ** words pore 
ſounds whatſoever. . 
§ 10. But in complex. ideas which conſiſt of ſen 
ral ſimple ones, the caſe is quite otherwiſe ; for wort 
ſtanding for thoſe. ſeveral ideas that make up the con 
poſition, may imprint complex ideas in the min 
that never were there before, and ſo make their name 
be underſtood. In them definitions take place. Thi 
the word Rainbow, to one who knew all thoſe mes 
lours, but yet had never ſeen that Phenomenon, mige way def 
by enumerating the Figure, Largeneſs,  Pojition, at | 
Order of: the Colours, be ſo well defined, _ that Pleaſe th 
might be perfectly underſtood. oe mad 
$ 11. © Fourthly, This farther may be obſerve from th 
concerning /imple ideas and their names, that ihe , 
have but few aſcents in linea prædicamentul. | Mk patte 
they call it) From the loweſt Species to the ſum u they | 
Genus. The reaſon whereof is, that the lou wies ar 
ſpecies being but one ſimple idea, nothing 6 lack ſpe 
on 1 0 80 ay” 
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et out of it, that ſo the difference being taken a- 
nah, it may agree with ſome other thing in one 
(ita common to them both; which, having one 
nme, is the Crnus of the other two. 

12. Fifthly, The names of ſimple ideas, Sub- 
ances, and mixed Modes have alſo this difference, that 
doe of mixed Modes ſtand for ideas perfeMy arbi- 
tary: Thoſe of Subfarcer are not perfectly ſo, but 
fer to a pattern, though with ſome latitude ;' and 
toſe of ſimple ideas are perfectly taken from the ex- 
ſtence of things, and are not arbitrary at all. 
The names of /imple modes differ little from thoſe 
of ſimple ideas. „ ; 


t. . 


the Names of Mixed Modes and Relations. 
Hr names of mixed Modes being general, ſtand 


wy deſerve our attention. - 
\ 2. And Firft, the ideas they ſtand for, or if you 


we made by the underſlanding ; wherein they differ 
tom thoſe of ſimple ideas. =» 8 5 

) 3. Secondly, They are made arbitrarily, with 
Wt patterns, or reference to any real exiſtence, where- 
u they differ from thoſe of Sub/tances. The mind 


Wnt ſpecifick idras, whilſt other combinations that 
| HS | | as 
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& for abftraf ideas in the mind, as other general 


fleale the eſſences of the ſeveral ſpecies of mixed modes, 


mes and retains certain collections, as ſo many di- 
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as often in nature occur, and are as plainly ſuppeſt 
by outward things, paſs neglected without particu fon | 
nataes, or ſpecifications. * 
§ 4. The mind in forming thoſe ples my Ty 
makes no new idea, but only puts together th 
which it had before, wherein it does three thing the 1 
- Firſt, It chuſes a certain number. Secondly, It g eetber 
them connexion, and combines them into one id ſp 
Thifdly, It ties them together by a name; all H name 
may be done before any one individual of that ſpecifiy Med: 
of Modes ever exiſted : As the ideas of Sacrileg: Wis, wi 
Adultery might be framed, before either of them w l, 
committed; and we cannot doubt but law. make he is 
have often made laws about ſpecies of Actions, wii nam: 
were only the creatures of their own underſtanding Wt: the 
§ 5. But though mixed Mages depend on i id has 
mind, and are made arbitrarily ; yet they are »{WMtht ot 
made at random, and jumbled together without d, an 
reaſon at all, but are always made for the convenien e the 
of communication, which is the chief end of la 7. 
guage, and therefore ſuch combinations are oH 31; 
made, as men have frequent occaſion to mention for 
Thus men having joined to the idea of killing ii es of 
idea of Father and Mother, and ſo made a diſtin have n 
ſpecies from the killing a man's Son or Neighbour, © ade arbi 


cauſe of the different heinouſneſs of- the crime, au, 
the diſtinct puniſhment due to it, found it neceſaſ bx 10 
to mention it by a diſtin name, which is the caWopany 
of making that diſtinct conibination. ug no n. 


$ 6. In mixed Modes, it is the name that ſeems lay by, 
preſerve their Eſſences, and to give them their lag reusges 
8 © For the connexion between the hit th 


uu of thoſe complex idgas, being made by H e is 
"> min 
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ion in nature, would ceaſe again, were there not 


ad keep the parts from ſcattering.” Though 


ether : Hence we ſeldom take any other for di- 
Fn ſpecies of mixed Modes, but ſuch as are ſet out 


lar, and not referred to the real exiſtence of things; 
tre is no ſuppoſition of any thing more. ſignified by 
py name of a mixed Mode, but barely that complex 
uu the mind itſelf has formed: Which when the 
ind has formed, is all it would expreſs by. it, and 


ud, and from which alone they flow ; and ſo in 
le the real and nominal Eſſence is the ſame, 
97. This alſo ſhows the reaſon why the names of 


Una for are perfectly known : Becauſe there being no 
dies of theſe ordinarily taken notice of, but ſuch 
| have names, and thoſe ſpecies being complex ideas 


keſary, to know the names, before we learn the 


MMpany ot abltract complex ideas, which others ha- 
lg no names for, he has nothing to do with, but 


0 


9 


Mx idea is to be made, aud a name given it. In 


nnd, this union, which bas no necks founda- 
pmething that did, as it were, hold it together, 
wefore the collection of ideas is made by the mind, 


the name is as it were the Xnot which ties them faſt | 


names. We muſt obſerve that the names of mix - 
f Modes always ſignify the real Eſſences of their ſpe- | 
ks, which being nothing but the abſtract comp'. x 


that on which all the properties of the /pecies de- 


ale arbitrarily by the mind, it is convenient, if not 
Inyl-x ideas ; unleſs a man will fill his head with a 
ly by, and forget again. In the beginning of 


"uages it was neceſſary to have the idea before one 
he It the name amd fo it is ſtill, where a new 


= Oo fimple © 
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ſimple ideas and ſubſtances, I grant it is otherwiſe Wii prof 
which being ſach ideas as have real exiſtence and u 
nion in nature, the ideas or names are got, one bet cn 
fore the other, as it happens. t 
$ 8. What has been ſaid here of mixed Modes Fofible, 

is with very little difference applicable to Relation 
alſo; - which ſince every man himſelf may obſerve, 1 lies, al 
may ſpare myſelf the pains to enlarge on. 43 * 


word re 
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CH A P. VI. dvidu 

- 3 5 hen the 

Of the Names US  Sugftances . nſtantly 

| 3 vithout 

. ELD m. N. 

HE common names of Subfances ftand for ri ann db 

as well as other general terms; that is, for cee o 
complex ideas, wherein ſeveral particular Subſtanceſ de 1 c. 
do, or might agree, by virtue of -which they taal; 
capable to be comprehended in one common concep u- abfir 
tion, and be ſignified by one name; I fay, db eich an 
might agree, for though there be bat one Sun, ex WW). 
iſting, yet the idea of it being abſtracted, is as muſe ine at 
a fert, as if there were as many ſuns as there al, cant 
ſtars. -” „ &d by tl 
| $ 2. The meaſure and boundary of each forl Eſſence « 
whereby it is conſtituted that particular art, and di: 0 8 
tinguiſhed from others, is what we call it Eſence Blidity i 
which is nothing but that ab/fra# idea to which thi; 4, to 
name is annexed, ſo that every thing contained in in 5p 
idea, is eſſential to that ſort, This [ call Nouns, 
Eſſence, to diſtinguiſh it from that real conſtituioqgt eg „. 


of ſub/tances, on which this Nominal Eſſence, wy 
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properties of that ſort depend, and may be called 

i rea] Eſſence : Thus the nominal Eſſence of Gold is 
hat complex idea the word Gold ſtands for, let it be 
+ inſtance a Body, Yellow, Weighty, Malleable, 
Fafible, and Fixed: But its real Efence is the con- 
Fration of its inſenſible parts, on which thoſe qua - 
kiies, and all its other properties depend ; which is 
wholly unknown to us. 

( 3. That Eſſence, in the ordinary uſe of the 
word relates to Sorts, appears from hence, that if 
jou take away the abſtract ideas by which we fort 
dividuals, and rank them under common names, 
ben the thought of any thing eſſential to any of them 
aſantly vaniſhes: We have no notion of the one 
vithout the other, which plainly ſhows their Relati- 
m. No property is thought eſſential to any Indivi- 
(ul whatſoever, till the mind refers it to ſome ſort or 
hecies of Things, and then preſently, according to 
the abſtract idea of that ſort, ſomething is found eſ- 
ſotial ; /o that efſential or not eſſential, relates only is 
ur ahtract ideas, and the names annexed to them, 
wich amounts to no more but this, that whatever 
pticular thing has not in it thoſe qualities contained + 
Þ the ab{traRt idea which any general term ſtands 
br, cannot be ranked under that ſpecies, nor be cal- 
kd by that name; ſince that ab/ra# idea is the very 
Ulence of that ſpecies. Thus if the idea of Body 

ub ſome people be bare Extenſion, or Space, then 
pity is not eſſential to Body: If others make the 
Kee, to which they give the name Body to be Solidi- 

rand Extenſion; then ſolidity is eſſential alſo to 
uh. That alone therefore is conſidered as eſſeutial, 

dlach 0 makes a part of the complex idea the name of a 

J. 3 3 Sort 
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Sort Handi fr, without which no particular thin 


And the ſhecies of Things to us are nothing but f 
ranking them under diſtin names, according to t 
complex idea in Us, and not according to preciſe, d 


Mint, real Effences in Them. 


* ftances, than a collection of thoſe ſenſible ideas 


handle: We ſoon find that we know not their mak 
of the fine contrivances and unconceivable real Eſſe 


great. fabrick of the Unirerſe, and every part the 
of farther exceeds the comprehenſion of the me 
inquiſitive and intelligent man, than the beſt cont 


tions of the moſt ignorant of rational creatures. 


(1,6 

( 6 
wy are 
ahitra! 
of a0y 
Firſt 
ſych an 
pondec 
Kecon 
ga(tly 
bliract 
of their 
ud not 


can be reckoned of that fort, nor be entitled to tha 
name. 

F 4. nere are diſtinguiſhed into. Sorts 2nd 
Spacies by their nominal Eſſence ; ſor it is that alone 
that the name which is the mark of the Sort ſi ignifes 


$ 5, We cannot rank and fort Things by thei 
real Effences, hecauſe we know them not: Our facul 
ties carry us no farther in the knowledge of Sub 


obſerve in them. But the internal Cooſtitotic 
whereen their properties depend, is utterly ueknov 
to us. This is evident when we come to exam 
but the fiones we tread on, or the iron we dai 


Qualitics 
py nat 
dex ont 
and can give no reaſon of the different qualities u 
Find in them; and yet how infinitely theſe come ſhe 
dot rcall 
under i. 
Mg, e 
Went + 
0d ofter 
Wited as 
ln bod 
Pevetable 


ces of Plants and Animals, every one knows. T 
workmanſhip of the All-wiſe and Powerful Gal int 


vance of the moſt ingenious man, doth the conce 


vain thercfore do we pretend to range thiogs 1 the lea 
forts, and diſpoſe them into certain Claſſes, vn Wit dete 
n. mes by their real Eſences, that are fo far hun "prop. 
diſcovery or comprehenſion, a, and 


; 
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6. But though the nominal Eſences of Subſtan- 
w are made by the wind, they are not yet made /a 
whitrarily as thoſe of mixed Modes. To the making 
of any nominal Eſſence, it is neceſſary. 

Firſt, That the ideas whereof it conſiſts, have 
hich an union as to make but one idea, how com- 
punded ſoever . FE? a | 
Scondly, That the particular ideas fo united be 
gattly the fame, neither more or leſs : For if two 
bliract complex ideas differ eicher in number or ſorts 
o their component parts, they make two differcat, 
ud dot one and the fame Eſſence. 

57. In the Firſt of theſe, the mind in making 
is complex_ideas of Subſtances, only follows Nature, 
nd puts none together which are not ſuppoſed to 
hie an union in nature. For men obſerving certain 
qualities always joined and exiſting together therein 
opy nature, and of ideas ſo united, make their com- 
Ix ones of Subſtances. 
Secondly, Though the mind in a its 1 
ths of Subſtances, never puts any together that do 
jt rally, or are not ſuppoſed - to coexiſt ; yet the 
wnber it combines depends upon the variaus care, ins 
, er fancy of him that makes it. Men generally 
Went themiclves with ſome. few obvious qualities, 
ud often leave out others as material and as firmly 
mird as thoſe that they take in. 
la bodies organized and propagated by Seeds, as 
Jetables and Animals, the af e is that which to us 
the leading quality, and molt characteriſtical part 
that determines the {pecies : ln moſt other bodies 
prop. gated by led, it is the colour we chiefly fix 
N, and are moſt led by. Thus where we find the 
| | = Colour 


Il 
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colour of Gold, we are apt to imagine all the other 

qualities comprehended in our complex idea of C . 
to be there alſo. i 3 1 0 
$ 8. Though the nominal Eſſences of Subſtance C # 

are all ſuppoſed to be copied from Nature, yet they q * 
are all, or moſt of them, very imperfect: And ſinc: 6 
the compoſition of thoſe complex zdeas is in ſeveralf * 
men very different, we may conclude that theſe 1 y 
boundaries of ſpecies are as Men, and not as Natur, "a | 
makes them; if at leaſt there are in Nature any ſuch * 
piefixed bounds. e | mp 
It is true, that many particular Subſtances are ( "a 
made by Nature, that they have an agreement andl,. , 
likeneſs one with another, and fo afford a foundatior ff 
of being ranked into Sorts : But the ſorting of things , * 
by us, being in order to naming and comprehending : __ 
. y 11 


them under general terms, I cannot ſee how it ca 
be properly ſaid, that Nature ſets the boundaries of 
the ſpecies of things. But if it be ſo, our bounds 
ries of ſpecies, are not exactly conformable to Nature 
$9. If the firft ſorting of Individuals depends an 
the mind of man, variouſly collecting the- ſimple ideas 


wich is 
ncating 

of Gen, 
Onfiders 
Mich cc 


that make the nominal Eſſence of the loweſt ipecies * begs 
- e's "Gs 18 | | cation 
itt is much more evident, that the more comprebenſo *Kl 
Claſſes, called Genera, do fo. - In forming more ge ; 
neral idæas that may comprehend different forts, ti. 15 
mind leaves out thoſe qualities that diftiuguiſh them. "ap 
and puts into its new collection only ſuch ideas as 34 EL 
common to ſeveral forts. Thus by leaving out tho. Pi Pa 
qualities which are peculiar to Gold, Silver, 00 . 
and retaining a complex idea, made up of thole ' 


j . 
15 1 5 jp | | N tic ' 
are common to each ſpecies, there is a new Cen Particui 
conſtituted, to which the name Metal is aunexed | 


* 
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10. So that in this whole buſi neſs of Genera 
nd Species, the Genus or more comprehenſive, is 
bot a partial conception of what is in the Species, 
nd the Hrecies is but a partial idea of what is to be 
bund in each Individual. In all which there is no 
eu thing made, but only more or · leſs compfehen- 
fre ſigus, whereby we may be enabled to expreſs in 
few ſyllables great numbers of particular things, 8s 
they agree in more or leſs general conceptions, which 
ye have framed to that purpoſe, If theſe ab/traf 
meral ideas be thought to be compleat, it can only 
k in reſpect of a certain eſtabliſhed relation between 
hem, and certain names, which are made uſe of to 
ſprify them, and not iQ reſpect of any thing exiſting | 
8made by Nature, 

11. This is adjuſted ie tùs true end of Speech, 
ich is to be the eaſieſt and ſhorteſt way of commu- 
nating our notions. This is the proper buſineſs 
> Cenus and Species: And this men do without any 
wnlideration of real effences, and fubtantial forms, 
mich come not within the reach of our knowledge, 
men we think of thoſe things; nor within the ſig- 
cation of our wards, when we diſcourſe with 
athers, | 

12, © This'is farther to be oblervel concerning 
' Subſtances, that they alone of all our ſeveral ſorts of 
ilkar, have particular or proper names, whereby one 
' only particular thing is ſignified. Becauſe in ſimple - 
"ear modes and relations, it ſeldom happens that 
"men have occaſion to mention often this, or that 
Artcular, when it is abſent.? He 


= CO => 
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g. hat 
happen 
bmetin 
prticle 

07 Particks. | nicatic 
mates 2 

5 JJ beſore 
B.. Winde which are the names * ideas n : | 
| the mind, there are others made uſe of to f ignify vat is 
the Connexion: that the mind gives to ideas or propoſii , 6: 
ons one with another, and to intimate ſome particule i Algim 
Alion of its own at that time relating to thoſe idea; be for 
This it does ſeveral ways; as ig, is Not, are marks niad of 
of the mind affirming or denying : ' Beſides which, lter (| 
the mind does in declaring its ſentiments to other inn bet 
connect not only the parts of propoſitions, but whole en 
ſentences one to another with their ſeveral relations, the 
and dependences to make a coherent diſcourſe, mer. 
'$ 2. The words ſonitying. that connexion the bricle 
mind gives to ſeveral affirmations and negations, thatFſamine 
it unites in one continued Reaſoning or Narration \ 4. 
are called Particles. And it is in the right uſe of brt of 
theſe, that more particularly conſiſts the clearneſs andi give 
beauty of a Good Stile. To expreſs the depeadenceſſaguage 
of his Thoughts and Reaſonings, one upon another, iſ aftic 
a man muſt have words to ſhow what connexion, re hound a 
ſtriction, diſtinction, oppoſition, emphaſis, Cc. beſſme wh 
gives to each reſpective part of his diſcourle. Iuftion 
§ 3. Theſe cannot be underſtood rightly, itb ed in 
out a clear view of the poſtures, ſtands, turns, limi- 
tations, exceptions, and ſeveral other thoughts of ths 
mind : Of theſe there are a great variety, much ex- 
"ceding the number of Particles that moſt langus- 
ges 
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* to enpreſs them ou for which reaſon it 
happens, that moſt of theſe Particles have divers, and 
anctimes almoſt oppoſite fi gnifications. Thus the 
article But in Engliſb, has ſeveral very different ſig- 
rfcations ; . as, But to ſay ns more : Here it inti- 
mates a ſtop of the mind in the courſe it was going, 
- it came to the end of it. 7 /aw but two Pla- 
Here it ſhows that the mind limits the ſenſe to 
oy is expreſſed with a Negation of all other : You 
ray, but it is not that God would bring you to the true 
Luigi, but that he would confirm you in your own. 
me former of theſe intimates a ſuppoſition in the 
vid of ſomething otherwiſe than it ſhould be: The 
litter ſhows, that the mind makes a direct oppoſi- 
ton between that and what goes before. All Animals 
ave ſenſe, But a Dog is an Animal. Here it ſigni- 
fs the connexion of the latter propoſition with the 
umer. To theſe, divers other ſignifications of this 
Paticle might be added, if it were * buſineſs to 
uumine it in its full latitude, 
\ 4. I intend not here a full 2 of this 
brt of Signs, the inſtances I have given in this one, 
ay give occaſion to reflect on their uſe and force in 
Wopuage, and lead us into the contemplation of ſeve- 
kl actic s of our minds in diſcourſing, which it has 
und a way to intimate to others by theſe Particles, 
dne whereof conſtantly, and others in certain con- 
buctiens, have the ſenſe of a whole ſentence con- 
ned in them, 5 
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or TOY 
"He Mind, as has been ſhown, 1 a power 
abſtratt its idea, whereby the Sorts of Thinf 
are diſtinguiſhed : Now each ahHract idea being 
ſtinct, ſo that the one can never be the other, i 
mind will, by its intuitive knowledge perceive the 
difference; and therefore in propoſitions, no t\ 
whole ideas can ever be affirmed one of anothe 
Nor does the common uſe of language permit #/ 
any two abſiraft words or names of abſtrac i 
'ſoould be affirmed one of another. all our affima o 
ons are only in Concrete, which is the affirming o Vi 
4 ract idea to be joined to another: Which abſte l, wt 
ideas in Subſtances, may be of any fort, though toughts 
- moſt of them are of Powers : In all the reſt th ers: 
are little elſe but Relations. 6 ſs, whe 
$ 2. All our fimple ideas have abtrat as wil fir this 
concrete names, as Whiteneſs White, Sweetneſs SuWords b 
ec. The like alſo holds in our ideas of Nodes eie for 
Relations, as Juſtice Juſt, Equality Equal, &c. Aon i 
as to our ideas of Subſtances, we have very few de ſa 
ſtract names at all. Thoſe few that the ſchools h \ 2. 8 
forged, as Animalitas, Humanitas, &c. hold no p hs a 
portion with the infinite number of names of ich 
ſtances, and could never get admittance into commpeiords, 
uſe, or obtain the licenſe of publick approbatioiſnierc 


which ſeems to intimate the 2 of all mackiß ves of 
0 
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nt they have no ideas of the real Eſſences of Sub · 
luce, ſince they have not names for ſuch ideas, It 
ws ooly the doctrine of ſuſtantia! Forms, and the 
wfdence of miſtaken Pretenders to a Knowledge 
ey had not, which firſt coined, and then introduced 
inalitas, Humanitas, and the like: Which yet 
went very little farther than their own ſchools, and 
yuld never get to be current amongſt uaderſtanding 
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/ the Imperſeflion of Words. 


) examine the Perection or Imperfeftim of 
4 Words, it is neceſſary to conſider their ate and 
td, which is twofold ; Firſt, to record our own 
Googhts : Secondly, to communicate our thoughts to 
lers: The Firft is for the help of our own memo» 
ſts, whereby we do, as it were, talk to ourſelves : 
Ir this purpoſe any Words may ſerve the turn: 
Fords being arbitrary ſens, we may uſe which we 
Fale for this purpoſe 3 and there will be no Imper- 
lion in them, if we conſtantly ufe the tame „gn 
de ſame iden | 1 9 
92. Secandly. As to Communication by Words; that 
0 has a double uſe © Firft, Their Civil e, which 
Flich a Communication of thoughts and ideas by 
Words, as may ſerve in common Converſation and 
mmerce, about the ordinary Affairs and Conveni- 
ks of Civil Lite. Secondly, The philoephical uſe 


— 
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of Words, by which I mean ſuch an ofe of ther 
as may ſerve to conyey the preciſe notions of thing 

and to expreſs certain Truths in-gencral Propoſition 

_ theſe two uſes are very diſtinct, and a great deal le 

exactneſs will ſerve in the one, than in the other. 

d 3. The end of Language in Communication 
to be underſtaocd; that is, to excite by ſounds in t 
. bearer; the fame. idea which they. ſtand for in t kings 
mind of the ſpeaker The doubifulneſs and uncertaiſ lat 11a 
ty of their ſignification, which is the amperfettion x Jut in 
are here ſpeaking of, has its cauſe more in the i een ar, 
themſelves, than in any incapacity in the founds ¶ ¶ beir ov 

ſignify them; for in that regard they are all equal a of o 
perfect. That then which makes the difference, is H Nee little 
difference of ideas they ſtand for, which muſt be learne tecauſe 

and retained by thoſe, who would diſcourſe togetb ions 
intelligibly. Now.this is difficult in theſe caſes; Wiſh fig 

§ 4. Ficſt, Where the ideas they ſtand for are veriſiderſtand 
complex Hence the names of mixed Modes are in 
able to great uncertainty and obſcurity in their ſign 
fication. For here the idea being made up of mani rerr 
parts, it is not eaſy to form and retain it exactly lis is 
of this ſort chicfly are moral words, which bave k king ſu 
dom in two different men, the ſame preciſe Genifi 
lion. tices at 

4 Secondly, Where the ideas they Rand [7 

have no certain connexion in nature, and therefore g. 
_ ſettled Aandard to rectify and adjuſt them by. IMA, 
again is the caſe of the names of mixed Modes, vbiq; 

are aſſemblages of ideas put together at pleafur 

Common uſe indeed regulates the meaning of Wards pre | 

ty well for common converſation : But it is. not lulWlugj. 12 


Cicht to ad Juſt them to eee diſcourſes, hos = 
ſn | 
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„ a name of any very complex idea, which 
common uſe has not a great latitude ; _ and | is not 
wade the ſign of far different ideas. 

. The way of learning theſe names ; does not a 
M contribute to the doubtſulneſs of their ſigniſicatiun. 
for we may obſerve that children are taught the 
unes of ſimple ideas, and ſubſtances, by havipg the 


jut iu mixed Modes the ſounds are learned firſt, and 


ir own obſervation and induſtty, or the explicati · 
u of others: Which is the reaſon. that theſe words 
pe little more than bare ſounds in the minds of moſt, - 
heczuſe few are at the paias to ſettle their ideas and 
tions. preciſely ; and thoſe which are, make them 
he ſigns of ideas, different from what others un- 
lerſtand by them, wack is the occaſion of moſt 
pures. 

7. Thirdly, Where the Ggnification of a PEN 


This is the caſe of the names of ſubſtances, which 
king ſuppoſed to ſtand for their real Eſſences, mult 
keds be of uncertain application, becauſe theſe Eſ- 
hes are utterly unknown; and it will be impol- 
lc to know what is, or what is not Antimany, 
18. when that word is to ſtand for the real Eiſcace 
it; whereof we have no idea at all. 

(8 Or ſuppoſe theſe names only ſtand. for Gmple 
as, found to. cocxiſt in /ub/tances, yet thus they. 
Fli be liable to great uncertainty too: Becauſe theſe 
hap ideas being very numerous, men frame differ 


+ 


tings ſhown them; and then they repeat the name 
hat ſtands for it; as White, Sweet, Milk, Sugar, &c, 


pen are to learn afterwards their ſignification, by 


brderred to @ flandard which is not eaſily known: 
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ent ideas of the fame fubjects, by putting diff: 1 
ideas into their complex one, of ſuch ſubſtances 
reral men obſerve ſeveral properties in the ſame ſu 
ſtance, and none of them all; who having but in 
perfect deſcriptions: of things, can bark but uncerta 
. fignifications of words. 
§ 9. Fourthly. Where the Ganification of the wor 
and the real Eſſence of the thing, are not the (mM... 
which is ſtill the caſe of ſubftances, from hence s 
may obſerve. ok 
§ 10. Fir. That the names of ing ideas 1 
leaſt liable to miſtakes : Firf, Becauſe the ideas the 
ſtand for, being each but one ſingle perception, af 12. 
eaſier got, and more clearly retained, than the mo 
complex ones of Subſtances and Mixed Modes. 5 
condly, Becauſe they are not referred to any otbe 
Eſſence, but barely that K . they immediate] 
r 
TR 1s Secondly, Names of u Modes are nex 
to ſimple ideas leaſt liable to doubt or uncertainty. eſpe 
cially thoſe of Figure and Number, of which me 
have ſo clear and diftin& ideas. 
$ 12. Thirdly, In mixed Modes, when they 2 
compoſed of a few and obvious ideas, their name 
are clear and di ſtinet enough ; ; viherwile doubtful a a0 
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EstDE the natural and Wee Imperfcliss 5 
h of Languages, there are -wi ful Faults and Ne- 
r, which men are often guilty of in their ule of 
| prds. For, 

12. Firſt, They uſe words without 3 and ditina 
E or, 40 is Worſe, ſigns without any thing 
bnificd ; tuch are for the moſt part iatroJuced by 
u of oo and Religion, either out of an af- 
ktation of /angularity, or to ſupport ſome ſtrange 
nion; or to cover the weakneſs ot their Hypotheſis g 
ele are commonly ſuch as had no determinate col- 
ion of ideas annexed to them, when they were 
it iarented; or at leaſt ſuch, as, if well examined, 
jill be found inconſiſtent, . and therefore may juitiy 
called ioligaificaot terms: Inſtances of this kind 
ky eafily be had from the ch men and metaphy- 
ſs, Others learn words which the propriety of 
uguage has affixed to very important ideas, and 
ſn upon occaſion uſe them without any dittin R 
ning at all: Whence their notions being uuſteady 

V confuſed, their diſcourſe muſt be filled with emp- 
] wintelligible Noiſe and Jargon, eſpecially in moral 
liters where the words ſland tor arbitrary, and au- 
Mois collections of ideas, not regularly. and per- 
Kcatly united in Nature. : 


| — 
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8 3. Secondly, Another Abuſe is Inconflancy i in 1 
1 of Words + It is hard to find a diloourſe on 15 


ſubject wherein the ſame words are not uſed {one 
times for one collection of "ideas, ſometimes for ang 
ther. The wilful doing whereof can be imputed i 
nothing but great folly, or greater difhoneſty : ang 
man if his accounts with another, may with as mud 
fairneſs make the characters of numbers, ſtand fome 
times for one, and ſometimes for another collection o 
Units; as in bis difcourſe, or reaſoning, make the fam 
words ſtand for different collections of ſimple ideas, 

$ 4. Thirdly, Another i is an affefted obſcurity ef 
tber by uſing old words in. new ſipaifications, or b 
introducing new and ambiguous. terms, without de 
fining them ; or putting them together, ſo as to con 
found their ordinary meaning. Though the Peri 
tetick philoſophy has been moſt eminent in this wa 
yet other ſects have not been wholly clear of it 
The admired art of diſputing hath added much i 
the natural imperfection a Languages, whilſt it h 
been made uſe of, and fitted to perplex the fignifica 
tio of words, more than to diſcover the K nowledg 
and Truth of things: And he that will look inte 
that ſort of learned writings, will find the word 
there much more obſcure, uncertain, and underer 
wined in their. weaning, than they are in ordinar 
C onverſation. | 

*  Fourthly, Another is the vg words fa 
things: This, though it in ſome degree concerns d 
names in general; yet more particularly affects thof 
ot Subſtances. Thus in the Peripatetick philoy 
Subſtantial Forms, Abhorrence of Vacuum. & 


taken for tomething real. To this Abuſe thoie met 
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jolt ſubject, ' who confine their a to any 
ie ſyſtem and give themſelves up into à firm be» 
if of the perſection of any received - Hyf othefis 5 - 
hereby they come to be perſuaded, that the terms 
of that ſect, are lo fuited to the nature of things, that 
bey perfectly correſpond with the real exiſtence. | 
1 Fiſthly, Another is the ſetting them in the 
" of things which they can by no means ſigniſy. 
We may obſerve that in the general names of Sub- 
fnces, whereof the nominal Eſſences are only known 
v us, when we affirm or deny any thing about them, 
we do moſt commonly tacitly ſuppoſe or intend they 
fould ſtand for the real Eſſence of a certain fort of. 
Sibſtances. - Thus when a man ſays Gold is malleable; 
þ would infinuate ſomething more than this, what I 
tall Gold is malleable, (though truly it amounts to uo 
tore) namely, that what has the real Eſſence of Gold 
k malleable, that is, that malleableneſs depends on, and 
i inſeparable from the real Eſſence of Gold. But a 
han not knowing wherein that real Eſſence — 
de connexion in his mind of malleableneſs, is 

tuly with an Eſſence he knows not, but with ths 
bond Geld he puts for it. It is true, the names of 
uuoltances would be much more uſeful; and Propo- 
ſions <xpreſt by them much more certain, were the 
ka Eſſences of Subſtances the ideas in our minds, 
hich thoſe words Gynified. And it is for want of 
ok real Eſſences that our words convey ſo little 
honledge, or certaintj in our diſcourſes about them. 
but to tuppole theie names to ſtand for a thing, ha- 
wg the real Eſſence on which the properties depend, 
blo tar from diminiſhing the imperte&tion of our 
DS a plain abuſo it adds te it; when we 
would 
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would make them ſtand for ſomething, which not 4 
jag in our complex. ideas, the name we uſe can ee 
way be the ſign of it. In mixed Modes, any id TT 
of the complex one being left out, or changed, it Merve 
allowed to be another thing, that is, to be of an 1 fon 
ther ſpecies, as is plain in Chance medley, Man ſlaugltæ i - 
Murder; &c. becauſe the complex idea Ggnifict wen 
that name, is the real as well as nominal Eſſence 
and there is no ſecret reference of that name to ar 
other, Eſſence, but that. But in Subſtances it is nc 
ſo; for though i in that called Cold. one puts in by 
complex idea, what another leaves out, and vice verſi 
jet men do not uſually think the ſpecics changed, yy Tom 
cauſe they | reter the name ia their minds to a re 
| immutable Eſſence of a thing} exiſting, on which tho 
Properties depend: But this reference of the nan, 2r 
to a thing we have not the idea of, is fo far fru 
helping vs at all, that it only fer ves the more to in for 
volve us in difficulties. | This 1eference is grounds 
on this ſuppoſition, oamely; that the ſame preciſſi in ar 
ioter nal conſtitution. goes always with the ſame (ps | 
cifick name: in which are contained theſe t\ two fag fa 
- fuppoitions. Nn e 4 1þ 5:54.45 2þþ6. 0 | 
_ Firft, I here are certain preciſe Effencer, according comes 
to which, Nature makes all particular things; and dB dot 
which they are diſtinguiſhed into ſpecief. * ed i. 
Secondly, This tacitly inſinuates as: if we had id. . 
of thele Eſſences; for why do we enquire, whetbeff 6 
this or that thing have the real Eſſence ot that ſpect ban 
man for inſtance, if we did not ſuppoſe it Kno 11 
Which yet is utterly falſe; and therefore ſuch api Noten 
cations of names as would make them ſtand for id 


ve hers my muſt needs raul great disorder in dil 
cour 


Mlatire 
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t b 4 ſe and reaſonings about them; and be a great 


0 coorenience in our communication by words. 

. Sixthiy, Another more general, though leſs 
Wrved, abuſe of words, is, that men having by long 
an femiliar uſe, annexed to them certain ideas, they 


mern the names, and the Jignifications they uſe them 
ce that they forwardly ſuppoſe one cannat but under» 
08rd what their meaning 4s ; as it it were paſt doubt, 
n in the aſe of theſe common received ſounds, the 


call ſtanding for juſt, what they themſelves 
e been accuſtomed" to apply them to, they never 
dd themſelves to explain their own, or under - 


o cceeds noiſe, and wrangling without improvement 
information; whilſt men take words to be the 
boſtant Nele marks of agreed notions, which in 
ih are no more but the voluntary and unſtea ly 
ns of their own ideas. Thus 4%, is a term, none 
re familiar: Ady one almoft would take it for an 
Font, to be aſked what he meant by it, and yer if 


If rot, it is caſy to perceive, that a clear diſtin 
led idea, does not always prag the uie of 10 
own a word, 
953. Seventhly, Figurative Speech i is alſo an uſb 
a | Language : : For though in diſcourſes, where we 
Et rather pleafure and delight, than information and 
provemenr, ſach ornaments as are borrowed from 
duatire ſpeeches and alluſions, can ſcarce paſs tor 
Ms, yet if we would ipcak ot things as they are, 
: we 


tr apt to imagine /o near and neceſſary a connexion, 
ker and hearer had neceſſarily the ſame preciſe _ 


and fo likewiſe taking the words of others, 


Ind another's meaning: From hence commonly 


comes in queſtion, whether 1uch a thing has %, 
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we mold allow, that all the art of ''rhetorick, beſi 
order and clearneſs, all the artificial and figurative 3 
plication of words-eloquence hath invented, arc 
nothing elſe. but to inſinuate wrong ideas, more t 
paſſions, and thereby miſlead the judgment, and 
indeed are perfect cheat. And: therefore, hows 
allowable they may be in harangues and popular 
dreſſes; they are certainly in all diſcourſes that pr 
tend to inform and. inſtruct, wholly to be avoidec 
and where truth and knowledge are concerned, ca 
not but be thought à great fault, either of the | 
- guage or perion that makes uſe of them 
9 9. To conclude this conſideration, the end; 
: language in our _— with e are en 6 the 
three | 
F iſt, To make c cur Was > or 4 known 15 
tber : this we fail in: /,, When we ule names wit 
out clear and diſtinct ideas in our minds. 2d 
When we apply received names to ideas, to whi 
the common uſe of that language does not apf 
them. 3dly, When we apply them unſteadily, ms 
ing them ſtand now for . and by and by for an 
ther idea. _ 
§ 10. Secondly, To aide brown Gur thoughts 1 
48 much eaſe and quickneſs as is poſſible. I bis men f 
in When they have complex ideas, without having d 
tinct names for them, which may happen cither throu 
the detect of a language; which has none, of 
fault of that man who has not yet learned them. 
5 hirdly, To convey the knowledge of thing 
This cannot be done, but when our ideas agree 
the reality ot things, n 
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. Firſt, He that hath names without ideas, 
__ in his words, and ſpeaks only empty 
Secondly. He that hath complex ideas, with- 
| . tor them, wants diſpatch in his expreſſi- 
Thirdly, He that uſes his words looſely and un» 
„vill either not be minded, or not, under- 
d, Fourthly, He that applies his names to ideas, 
brent from their common uſe, wants propriety in 
l deuage; and ſpeaks gibberiſh. * Fijthly. And he 
ut hath ideas of ſubſtances, diſagreeing with the real 
jltence of things ſo far wants the materials of true 
woledge in bis ——— and has inſtead | 
kreof, chimeras. 
il 3. Language being the great conduit whereby 
n convey their diſcoveries, reaſonings, and know- 
be from one to another; he that makes an ill uſe 
| i, though he does not corrupt the fountains of 
wyledge which are in things themſelves, yet he does 
nuch as in him lies, break or ſtop the pipes where · ä 
Fit is diſtributed to the publick uſe and advantage 
{nankind, He that uſes words without any clear 
ſteady meaning, what does. he but lead bimſelf 
A others into errors? And he that deſignediy does 
bought to be looked on as an V to truth and 
wuledge. 
\ 14. If we look into books of controverſy * 
oP) kind, we ſhall ſee that the effect of obſcure, un · 
lady, and equivocal: terms, is nothing but noiſe and 
ging about ſounds; without convincing or bet- 


Feed on between ſpeaker and hearer, for which the 
nds and, the * is not about things but 
N, | 


1 4 | F 14. 


ting a man's underſtanding... For if the idea be not 
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„8 15 ir deſerves: to be conſideredz and careful 
| inc; whether the greateſt part of the diſput 
i the world,” are not mitrely- verbal; and about d 
fignificatios of words; and that ir the terms they ; 
made in were defined and reduced im their ſignif 
tions, to, the ſingle bur they ſtand fur, thoſe diſpot 
eee een, ee fe, eee ſt 
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the following rules may be of uſe. 
Fist, A man ſhould take care to uſe no word wit 
out a /+ ignification, no name without an idea for whi 
be makes it ſtand; This rule will not ſeem needle 
to any one, who will take the } pains to. recolle@ hoy 
often he has met with ſuch words, as Injflindt, Sym 
_ pathy, Antipathy, &c. ſo made ule of, as he migh 
eaſily conclude, that thoſe that uſed them had not 
deas in their minds to which they applied them. 
8 2. Secondly, Thoſe ideas he annexes them t 
ſhould be clear and dtinft, which in complex idea; 
by knowing the particular ones that make that com 
poſition ; of which, -if any one be again complex 
we moſt know allo the preciſe collection that is unie 
in each, and ſo till we come to ſimple ones. | 
Subſtanees, the ideas muſt not only be diftin?, but ay 
| 6 757-0 to _ as they exiſt, 4 
; 1 
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163. 1 He muft apply bir words, as near as 
wy be, to ſuch ideas, as common uſe has annexed 
im to: For words, eſpecially of languages already 
med, are uo man's. private poſſe ſſion, but the. com- 
you meaſure of commerce and communication; and 
ferefore it is not for any one to change the Nam 
fey are current in, nor alter the ideas they are af- 
ied to; or, at leaſt, when there is a neceſſity to do 
þ, he is bound to give notice of it. And therefore, 
94. Fourthly, When common uſe has left the 
qnitication of a word nncertain and looſe, or where 
itis to be uſed in a peculiar ſenſe ; or where the term 
able to any doubtfulneſs or miſtake, there it ought 
þ be defined, and its fignification aſcertained. 
| { 5. Words ſtanding for /rmple ideas being not 
alle, their ſigoification muſt be ſhown either, 
If, By a ſyuonymous word. Secondly, By naming 
i fuljeft, wherein that ſimple idea is to be found, 
ray, By preſenting to the ſenſes that ſubje, which 
ly produce it in the mind, and make him actually 
ue the idea that word ſtands for. 
'F 6. Mixed Modes may be perſeftly defined, by ex- 
Aly enumerating thoſe ideas that go to each compo- 
„on. This ought more eſpecially to be done in 
Naed Modes belonging to Mcrality : Since definition 
the only way whereby the preciſe meaning of mo- 
Words can be known: And yet a way whereby 
her preci e meaning may be known certainly, and 
lithout leaving any room for any conteſt about it. 
\ 7. For the explaining the fi gnification of the names 
f ſubſtances, both the fore mentioned ways, viz. of 
ming and defining, are re yuiſite in many caſes to be 
ade uſe of; their names are beſt defined by their 
ung Walities, which are moſtiy Hape in animals 
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in ſome, both together. Now theſe leading Qu 
ies are beſt, made known by ſhowing, and can har 


it. The like may be faid of thoſe other ſimple 22 
ciſe ideas there are no peculiar names. 


ö vp our ſpecifick ideas of ſubſtances, are powers whid 
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bave by ſeeing a piece of Cold, and thereby imprint 


leſs time, teach the true ſignification of many tern 
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and vegetables; and colour in inanimate bodies; , 


—— 


ly be made known otherwiſe. The ſhape of a V 
or Caſſewary. will be but imperfectly imprinted on 
mind by words: The fight of the animals doth 
much better. And the idea of the particular « 
Jour, of Gold is not to be got by any deſcription of 
but only by the frequent exerciſe of the eyes abo ny 


Wire fc 


poſult 


peculiar in their kind to any ſubſtance, for which pr 
But becauſe many of the ſimple ideas 6 mal 


lie not obvious to our ſenſe in the things, as they c 
dinarily appear; therefore in the ſignification of 0 
names of Sulflances, ſome part of the fignification 
be better made known, by enumerating thoſe ſanple Mkrich | 
deas, than in ſbowing the ſubſtance itſelf. For he th | 


to the Yellow ſhining colour of Gold, got by fight, (hi | be 'g 
from my enumerating them have the ideas of gr: ger 


Ductbility, Fuſibility, Fixedneſs, and Solubility in A 
Regia, will have a perfecter idea of Gold, thau he 


ing in his mind only its obvious qualities. ber) a. 

§ 8. It were to be wiſhed that words ſtanding f u F; 
things, which are known and diſtinguiſhed by thi 
outward ſhapes, ſhould be expreſſed by litt's dravg: 
and priats made of them. A Vocabulary made aft 
this faſhion, would perhaps with more eaſe, and 


eſpecially in languages of remote countrics, or ag: 


aud ſettle trucr ideas in mens minds of byes. * | 


<, 
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Ty of we read the names in ancient authors, than 


bis, Naturaliſis that treat of Plants and Animals, 
e found the benefit of this way: And he that 


m and Ibex from a little print of that herb or 
Lift, than he could have from a long definition of 
E names of either of them; and ſo no doubt he 
Joold have of Strigil and — if iaſtead of a Cur- 
mb or Cymbal, which are the Engliſh names dic - 
koaries render them by, he could fee ſtamped in the 


e in uſe amongſt the ancients. _ 
9. Fiſthly, The laſt rule that I mall mention is, 
ut in all diſcourſes wherein one man pretends to 


yd conſtantly in the ſame ſenſe ; if this were done 


Y many of the books extant might be ſpared; ma- 
h of the controverſies in diſpute, would be at an 
ad ; ſeveral of thoſe great volumes ſwollen with am - 
Iguous words, now uſed” in one ſenſe, and by and 
F in another, would ſhrink into a very narrow com- 
6: And many of the Philgſphers, (to mention no 


iter) as well as Poets works, might be contained in 


Ihe large and laborious comments of learned cri - 


boſolts them will find that he has a clearer idea of 


— — 


kroin ſmall pictures of theſe inſtruments, as hows: 


buſtrat or convince another, he ſhould 2% the ſame. 
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phich no body can refuſe, without great diſingenui - 
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27 Knowledge ts General. | B 
§ 1. bt Rox 

e tu 


xk the mind in all its thoughts and reaſonlag 
has no other immediate object but its own idea es t. 
which · alone it does or can contemplate ; it is evidedf 
that our knowledge is only converſant about then 
Knowledge then ſeems to be nothing but the percept 
on of the connexion and agreement, or diſagreement an 
repugnancy of any of our ideas : Where this percep 
on is, there is knowledge; and where it is not, ther, 
though we fancy, gueſs, or believe, yet we alwa 
come ſhort of Knowledge, When. we know th 
Mpite is not Black, what do we but perceive that the tt 
two ideas do not agree? Or that the three angles oi" 
a Triangle, are equal to two right ones; what do v 
more but perceive that equality to two right one! 
does neceſſarily agree to, and is inſeparable from-t 
three angles of a Friangle ! But to underſtand a li 
tle more diſtinctly, wherein this agreement or d 
agreement conſiſts, we may reduce it to all the 
four rte; Firſt, Identity or Diverſity: Secondly, Rc 
lation ; Thirdly, Coexiſtence ; Fourthly, Real Exiſtenc 
$ 2. 1% Identity or Diverſi'y : It is the firſt ad 
of the mind, to perceive its ideas; and fo far as it pel 
ceives them, to know each. what it is, and thera 
by to perceive their difference, that is, the one ne F 


Marly 
Mcernin 
it this, 
t UncQ! 
lt parti 
L Whic 
i 2 
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de the other: By this the mind 1 perceives 
b idea to agree with itſelf, and to be what it is; 
all diſtinct zdeas tare, This it does with. 
it any pains. or deduction, by its natural power of 
weption and diſtinction. This is what men of art 
ne reduced to thoſe general rules, viz. What ifs is 
ad it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and nat to 
| But no maxim can make a man know it clearer, 
bt Round is not Square, than the bare perception of 
ve two ideas, which the mins at firſt bebe per - 
is to diſagree. 

3. 2dy, The next ſort of agreement or dif. 
Prement the mind perceives in any of its ideas, may 
called Relative, and is nothing but the perception 

[the Relation, between any two ideas. of what kind 

et; that is, their agreement or diſagreement one 

ih another in ſeveral ways the mind takes of com · 

ning them. 

4. Zaly, The third ort of agreement or diſagree 

it to be found in our ideas, is Coexiftence, or Non» 

x/ence in the fame ſubjeft ; and this belongs par- 
larly to Subſtances. Thus when we pronounce 
nceraing Gold, that it is fixed, it amounts to no more 

It this, that fixedneſs, or a power to remain in the 

teunconſumed, is an idea that always accompanies 

li particular ſort: of Yellowneſs, Weight, Fuſibility, 

, which make our * idea, ſignified by the 

id Gold, | 

\5 athly, The fourth ſort is that of actual and 

W Exiſtence agreeing to any idea. Within theſe 

* lorts or agreement or ditagreement, I ſuppoſe is 

Mancd all the knowledge we have, or are capable 
For all that we know or can affirm concerning 

| N 3 .* +" 2 On 


The one is of ſuch truths laid up in the memory 
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any ide a, is, that it is, or is hot the fame with ſol crc 
other: As that Blue ir not Tellow. That it does, . Tri 
does not coexiſt with another in the fame ſubjed e u 
As that Von is ſuſceptible of Magnetical Impreſim d, 
That it has that or this Relation to-ſome other ide no. 
As that two Triangles upon equal bajes between ne! 
Farallels are equal ; or that it oy” a real Exiſten . ita, 
without the mind: As that Gad is. i the 
58 6, There are ſeveral ways PU the mind vemb 
poſſeſſed of truth, each of which is called Kno „be 
edge. Fit. There is actual Knowledge, when A 
mind has a preſent view of the agreement or diſigtę inmut 
ment of any of its ideas, or of the Relation i inout 
Þ:'ve one with another. Secondly, A man is nid thit if 
know any propoſition, when having once evident 
perceived the agreement or diſagreement of the be con 
whereof it confiſts, and fo lodged it in his mem vays 
that whenever it comes to be reflected on again, bee; 
mind aſſents to it without doubt or heſitation, au "ve, 
certain of the truth of it. And this may be ca ca re! 
habitual Rnoꝛvledge: And thus a man may be fad Y; 
know all thoſe truths which are lodged in his mei +24 
ry, by a foregoing. clear, and full perception. 
S7. Of habitual Knowledge there are two ſo 


whenever they occur to the mind, it aftually perce 
the Relation that is between thoſe ideas And th 
in all thoſe truths, where the ideas themſcJves, by 

immediate view, ditcover their agreement of dilagh 
ment one with another, The other is, of ſuch f 
1 whereof the mind having been convinced, it retain j 
memory of the conviflion, without the progfi WM 
a man that remembers certainly, that he once 


wn 


b. LOCKE's ESSAY. gr 
gired the demonſtration, that the three ak of 


Triangle are equal to two right ones, knows it to 
e true, when that demonſtration is gone out of his 


jnows it in a different way from what he did before 
wmely, not by the intervention of thofe intermediate 
ikas, whereby the agreement or diſagreement of thoſe 
n the propoſition was at fir ft perceived; but by re- 
nembering, i. . knowing that he was once certain 
of the truth of this propoſition, that the three angles 
o a Triangle are equal to two right ones. Ihe 
inmutability of the fame Relations between the ſame 
notable things, is now the idea that ſhows him, 


to two right ones, they will always be ſo. And hence 
he comes to be certain, that what was once true, is 
always true; what ideas once agreed, will always a- 
gee; and conſequently, what he once knew to be 
rue, he will always know to be true, as long as ** 
en remember that he once knew it. 
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Oo the Degrees of our K nowkedge. 


& 1, 
LL our Knowledge conſiſting in the view FR 


mind has of its own ideas, which is the utmoſt 
light, and greateſt certainty we are capable of: The 
bferent clearneſs of our Knowledge, ſeems to lie in 


Freement or „ of any of its ideas. 


"BY 


gd, and poſſibly cannot be recollected: But he 


that if the three angles of a Triangle were once equal 


the different way of perception the mind has of the 
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8 2. When the mind perceives this agreement or have 
diſagreement of two ideas immediately by themſelves, 2 
Without the intervention of any other; we may cal Jag! 


it intuitive Knowledge, in which caſes: the mind per 
ceives truth, as the eye does light, only by being di- 
rected towards it. Thus the mind perceives that 
White is not Black, that Three are more than two, and 
equal to One and Tuo. This part of Knowledge is 
irreſiſtible, and like the bright fun · ſnine, forces itſelf 
immediately to be perceived as ſoon as ever the mind 
turns its view that way. It is on this inf uit ion, that 
depends all the certainty and evidence of our other 
Knowledge ; which certainty every one finds to be 
fo great, that he cannot imagine, and Senſes not 

require a greater, 
3. The next degree of Knowledge | is, wht 
the ind perceives not this agreement or diſagreement 
immediately, or by the Fuxta poſition as it were of 
the ideay, becauſe thoſe ideas concerning whoſe agree- 
ment or diſagreement the enquiry is made, cannot by 
the mind be ſo put together, as to ſhow it. In this 
cafe the mind is fain to diſcover the agreement or di. 
agreement which it ſearches, by the intervention of | 
other ideas: And this is that which we call Reaſon- 
ing : And thus, jf we would know the agreement or 
diſagreement ia bigneſs, between the three angles of a 
Triangle, and two right Angles z we cannot by al 
immediate view, and comparing them, do it; becauſe 
the three angles of a Triangle cannot be brought at 
once, and be compared with any other one, or t 
angles. And fo of this, the min has no immediate 
or intuitive Knowledge. But we. muſt find out ſome 


other Angles, to which the three angles of a Triangle 


hare! 


„ LOCK. 188 41. uo 
hve equality, and finding thoſe equal to two right 
urs, we come to know the equality of theſe thres 
logles to two right ones. Thoſe interveniag ideas, 
yhich ſerve to ſhow the agreement of any two others, 
xe called Pra. And where the agreement or diſ- 
gement is by this means plainly and clearly perceiy- 
d, it is called Demamftration. A quickneſs in. the 
and to find thoſe -Proofs, and to apply them right, 
l ſuppoſe, that which is called S2gacity. 

§ 4+ This Knowledge, though it be certain, is not 
o char and evident as intuitive Knowledge. It re- 
quires pains and attention, and ſteady application of 
niad, to diſcover the agreement or diſagreement of 
he ideas it conſiders, and there muſt be a progreſſi 
a by ſteps and degrees, before the mind can in this 
way arrive at certainty. Before Demonſtration there 
ws a doubt, which in intuitive Knowledge cannot 
lappen to the mind, that has its faculty of Percepti- 
n left to a degree capable of diſtin ideas, no more 
than it can be a doubt to the Eye (that can diſtinctly 
ke White and Black) wheres this Jok and Paper be 
ul of a Colour. | 

\ 5. Now in every ſtep that Reaſon makes in de- 
unſtrative Knowledge, there is an intuitive Knowledge 
Ie that agreement or diſagreement it ſeeks with the 
xt intermediate idaa, which it uſes as a Proof; for 
I it were not ſo, that yet would need a Proof ; ſince, 
Mittonr the Perception of ſuch agreement or diſagree» 
nent, there is no Knowledge produced. By which, 
tis evident, that every ſtep in Reaſoning, that pro- 
lices Kno wledge, has intuitive Certainty; which 
When the mind perceives. there is no more required 


Kt to remember * to * the agreement or dif-, 
8 2 N agreement 
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agreement of the ideas concerning which we enqute d! 
viſible and certain. This intuitive Perception of H NY of 
agreement or diſagreement of the intermediate idea; i is 

each ſtep and progreſſion of the Demonſtration, mul idle 
alſo be exactly carried in the mind; and a man mo 9 7 

| be ſure that no part is left out; which becauſe i ffere 
long deductions, the memory cannot eaſily retain" U 
this Knowledge becomes more imperfect than int line 

tive: and men often embrace Falſehoods, for De. t 
monſtrations. e e hence: 


86. It has been generally taken for granted, tha des 0 
Mathematicks alone are capable of demonſtrative Ce 
tainty. But to have ſuch an agreement or diſagree hſible 
ment as may be intuitively perceived, being as 1 ima vat 
gine not the privilege of the - ideas of Number, E | cannc 
tenſion and Figure alone; it may poſſibly be the wan bereo 
of due method and application in us, and not of ſu 
ficient evidence in things, that Demonſtration has beer bent 6 
thought to have ſo little to do in other parts o 
Knowledge. For in whatever ideas the mind ci t M 
perceive the agreement or diſagreement immediately 
there it is capable of intuitive Knowledge : And where 
| It can perceive the agreement or diſagreement of an 
two ideas, by an intuitive Perception of the agree 
ment or diſagreement they have with any intermedi 
ate ideas, there the mind is capable of Demonſtrati 
on, which is not limited to the ideas of Figure, Num 
ber, Extenſion, or their Modes. The reaſon wh) hoduce 
it has been generally ſuppoſed to belong to them on 
ly, is becauſe in comparing their Equality or Excelsj 
the Modes of Numbers have every the leaſt difference 
very clear and perceiveable : And in Extenſion, thoug! 
every the leaſt Exceſs is not fo perceptible, my | 
+ Ha 3 Es 
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d has found out ways to diſcover the juſt Equa- 
bn of two Angles, Extenſions, or Figures; and both, 
4 is, Numbers and Figures, can be ſet down by 
ble and laſting marks. 

97. But in other ſimple ideas, whole Modes and 
Iiferences are made and counted by Degrees, and 
wt Quantity, we have not ſo nice and accurate a 
zliaction of their Differences, as to perceive or find 
uns to meaſure their juſt Equality, or the leaſt Dif- 
frences. For thoſe other ſimple ideas being Appear» 
bees or Scaſations. produced in us, by the Size, Fi- 
he, Motion, &c. of minute Corpuſcles ſingly in- 
kaible ; their different Degrees alſo depend on the 
wiation of ſome, or all of thoſe cauſes; which ſince 
| cannot be obſerved by us in Particles of Matter, 
e ereof each is too ſubtile to be perceived, it is im · 
wſible for us to have any exact meaſures of the dif- 
ent degrees of theſe ſimple ideas. Thus, for in- 
ſnce, not knowing what number of Particles, nor 
tat Motion of them is fit to produce any preciſe 
y ree of Whitene/s we cannot demonſtrate the cer- 
er in equality of any two degrees of Whiteneſs, becauſe 
it have no certain ſtandard to meaſure them by, nor 
ee aus to diſtinguiſh every the leaſt difference: The 
ly help we have being from our ſenſes, which in 
lis point fail us. 
( 8. But where the difference is ſo great as to 
joduce in the mind ideas clearly diſtin ; there ideas 
ll Gburs, as we fee in different kinds, Blue and Red 
(or inſtance) are as capable of Demonſtration, as 
ka; of Number and Extenſion, What is here faid 
i Colours, I think, holds true in all ſecondary Qua- 
ls, Theſe two then, Intuition and Demonſtration, 
are 
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15 Knowledee, at leaſt in all general Truths. 


Nothing can be more certain, than that the idea v 


This is intuitive Knowledge ; but whether we ca 


no ſuch thing exiſts, no ſoch Object affects thei 


ve look upon the Sun in the day, and think on it b 


Noe, er only think on that Savour or Odour : So thi 
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are the degrees of our Knowledge Whatever come 


8 9. There is indeed another Perception of h 
mind employed about the particular Exiftence of fri 

Brings, without us, which going beyond Probabil 
but not reaching to either of the foregoing degre 
of Certainty, paſſes under the name of Knowledge 


receive from an external Object is in our mind, 


thence certainly infer the Exiſtence of any thing with 
out us, correſponding to that idea, is that wherec 
ſome men think there may be a queſtion made, be 
cauſe-men may have ſuch an idea in their minds, whe 


fenſes. But it is evident that we are invincibly con 
ſcious to ourſelves of a different Perception, whet 


night; when we actually taſte Wormwood, or ſmell 
I think we may add to the two former forts of Know 


ledge, this alſo of the Exiſtence of particular exter 
nal Objects, by that Perception and Conſciouſneſs w 


have, of the actual entrance of ideas from them 
and allow theſe three degrees of Knowledge, vile f. 
intuitive, demonſtrative, and ſenſative. 9 2. 
S 10. But ſince our Knowlede is founded ole th: 
and employed about our ideas only; will it foo digg 
thence that it muſt be conformable to our ideas, ar 
that where our ideas are clear and diſtinct, obſcor ( 2, 
and confuſed; there our Knowledge will be ſo too We th 
anfiver, No : For our Knowledge conſiſting in 1 bit we 


Pell 
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Ieccption of che agreement or diſagreement of any 
vv : its clearneſs or obſcurity conſiſts in the 
rc or obſeurity of that Perception, and not in 


jm (for inſtance) that has a clear idea of the angles 
of Triangle, and of Equality to two right ones, 
uy yet have but an obſeure Perception of their a- 
yeement ; and ſo have but a very obſcure Knowledge 
fit. But obſcure and confuſed: ideas can never pro- 
lee any clear or diſtin Knowledge; - becauſe, as 
has any ideas are obſcure or confuſed, fo far the 
ind can never perceive clearly, whether they agree 
V diſagree: Or, to expreſs the ſame thing in a way 
th apt to be miſunderſtood; he that hath not de- 
krmined ideas to the words he yſes, cannot make 
ropolitions of them, of whole truth he can be certain, 
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Of the Extent of Human Knowledge. 


© "of wh 

Rom what has been ſaid concerning Knowledge, 
it follows, Firſt, That we can have no Know- 
klpe farther than we have ideas. | 

\ 2, Secondly, That we have no Knowledge . 
he than we can have Perception of that agreement 
t diſagreement of our ideas, either by Intuition, De- 
nfration, or Senſation. ' 

\ 2. Thirdly, We cannot have an intuitive Know- 
lige that ſhall extend itſelf to all our ideas, and all 
bit we would know about them ; becauſe we can- 


0 1 not 


2 del nel of obſcurity of the ideas themſelves. _ 
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difference of whoſe figures wakes their parts uncip 


of the Deduction, 
5 ker ihe than the Exiſtence. of things actually preſer in n 
the former. 


Egquality, and yet perhaps ſhall never * able to fir 


not examine and perceive all the relations they hi 
one to another, by. Juxta poſition, or an immedi; fan 
Compariſon. one with another. Thus we cannot i, 
Fuitrvely perceive the equality of two Extenſions, i (i 


ble of an exact immediate application. 
$ 4. Fourthly, Our rational Knowledge cam (re 
tween two different ideas we would examine, we cali the 


rot always find ſuch Pros as we can connect one i fea 


another, with an intuitive Knowledge in all the * in 
$ 5. Fiſthly, Senſative Knowledge reaching | 
to our ſenſes, is yet much narrower | than either ot 


§ 6. From all which it is evident, that the err: 1. 


of our Knowledge, comes not only ſhort of the re thin! 


lity of Things, but even of the extent of our o | 
ideas, We have the ideas of a Square, a Circle at ple 


a Circle equal to a' Sguare. Inte] 
$ 7. © We have the ideas of matter Gd gin lin ine 


4 but poſlibly ſhall never be able to know, whethMP «; c: 
2 any mere material being thinks or no; it being in leſig 


poſſible for us, by the contemplation of our 0 
© ;deas, without revelation, to diſcover, whether Ou ;, d 
© -nipotency has not given to ſome ſyſtems of matt reale 
< fitly diſpoſed, a power to perceive and think, or ei 
© joined to matter fo diſpoſed, a thinking immater 


© Subſtance : It being not much more remote fro krniog 


© our comprehenſſ on to conceive, that God can, ö 0 ah 
he pleaſes, ſuperadd to matter a Jeu of 5 | | 


* 
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ing, than that he ſhould ſuperadd to it another ſub.- 
fence, with a faculty of thinking ; ſince we know 
rot wherein thinking conſiſts, nor to what ſort of 5 
ſubſtances the Almighty has been pleaſed 

W that power, which cannot be in any created being, 
but merely by the good ones and Ry of the 
Creator. 

'( 8. © I fay not this, that T may any way leſſen 
the belief of the ſonl's immateriality : I am not here 
ſpeaking of probability, but knowledge; and 1 
| think that it is of uſe to us, to diſcern how fax 
our knowledge does reach ; for the ſtate that we are 
at preſent in, not being that of viſion, we muſt, 
in many things, content ourſelves with faith and 
| probability : And in the preſent queſtion, about 
| the immateriality of the ſoul, if our faculties can- 
dot arrive at demonſtrative certainty, we need not 
F think it ſtrange, All the great ends of morality 
add religion, are well enough ſecured, without 
philoſophical proofs of the ſoul's immateriality, 
fince it is evident, that he who made us ſenſible 
intelligent beings, can, and will reſtore us to the 
"like ſtate of ſenſibility in another world, and make 
us capable there to receive the retribution he has 
delgned to men, according to their doings in this | 
lic, And therefore it is not of ſuch mighty neceſſity 
o determine one way or the other, as ſome over 
'tealous for, or againſt the immateriality of the 
"foul, have been forward to make the world believe. 

' \ 9. The affirmations or Negations we make con- 
ig the ideas we have, being reduced to the four 
W's above mentioned, viz. Identity, C de xiſtence, Re- 


@ 2 tation, 
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lation, and rea! Exiſtence ; I ſhall, examine how f tu 
our Knowledge extends in each of theſe. ; 
1. Firft, As to Identity and Diverſity, eur intuitin 
2 is.as far extended as our ideas themſelves 
and there can be no idea in the wind, which it doe 
not preſently, by an intuitive Knowledge, perceive ti 
be what it is, and to be different from any other. 
9 10. Secondly, As to the ggreement or diſagret 
ment of our ideas in Cuexiſſence: In this our Knoy 
ledge is very ſhort, though in this conſiſts the great 
eſt and moſt material part of our Knowledge, cot 
cerning Subſtances : For our ichs of Subſtances; be 
ing, as 1 have ſhown, pothing but certain Calbe 
of femple ideas, coexiſting” in one ſuliect, (our idea 0 
Flame, for inſtance, is a Body het, {uminous, and ma ed of 
ing uf ward.) When we would know any thin enden 
farther eoncerniag this or any other ſort of Subſtance 
what do we but enquire what other qualities o 
powers theſe. Subſtances have or have not? which i 
nothing elſe but to know what other ſimple ia ien, do Nepend. 
or do not-coexif? with thoſe that make up that com coexi 
plex idea. The reaſon of this is, becauſe the ſimpl 
ideas: which, make up our complex ideas of Subfiances 
have no viſible neceſſary connexion or inconſiſtence 
with other ſimple ideas, whoſe Coexiſtence with ther 
we would inform - ourſelves about. Theſe ideas being 
likewiſe; for the moſt part, /econdary Qualities Whic 
depend upon the primary Qualities of their minute 
or inſenſible parts, or on ſomething yet - more remote 
from our . comprehenſion ; it is impoſſible we ſhould 
know which have a neceſſary Union, or Inconlilten 
cy one with another, ſince we know not the Root 


from whence they ſpring, or the Size, Figure, and 
b Textule 
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Fexture of Parts on which they depend, and . 
which they reſult. 
511. Beſides this, there ls no eber Con- 
bim between any ſecondary Quality, and thoſe pri- 
y Qualities that it depends on. We are fo far 
hom knowing what Figure, Size, or Motion produ- 
1 (for ioſtance) a yellow Colour, or feet Tafte, or 
arp Sound, that we can by no means conceive how 
py Size, Figure, or Motion can poſſibly produce in 
s the idea of any Colour, Tafte, or Sound, whatſoever ; 
id there is no conceivable Connexion between the 
de and the other, | 
F 12. Our knowledge therefore of Coexiſtence 
aches little farther than Experience, Some few in- 
ted of the primary Qualities have a neceſſary De- 
tndence, and viſible Connexion one with another: 
Figure neceſſarily ſappoſes- Extenſion, receiving or 
mmunicating Motion by Impulſe, ſuppoſes Solidity. 
br Qualities coexiftent-in any ſubject, without this 
Jependence and Connexion, cannot certainly be known 
coexiſt any farther, than experience by our ſenſes 
ms us. Thus, though upon trial we find Gold 
low, Weighty, Malleable, Fuſible and Fixed, yet 
cauſe none of theſe have any evident Dependence, 
| neceſſary connexion with the other; we cannot 
ialy know, that where any fou of theſe are, the 
ſth will be there alſo, how highly probable ſoever it 
y be: But the higheſt degree of Probability, a- 
wants not to Certainty ; without which there can be 
true Knowledge: For this Coexiſtence can be no 
ner known, that it is perceived ; and it cannot 
Received, but either in Particular ROI by the 
Fi obiervation 
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obſervation of out ſenſes ; or in general, by. be e 
ceſſary Connexion of the ideas themſelves. 


1 U3.As to [compatibility or Repugnancy to * 
ovitioned; we may knaw that any ſuhject can have 


esch. ſort of primary Qualities, but one particular et (uct 
once · One Extenſion, one Figure; and ſo of ſenſbi l c: 
ieas pecnliar to each lenſe: For whatever of e be 
king is preſent in any ſubject, excludes all other ud be 
chat, ſott: For inſtance, one ſubject cannot have tie tag 
b or t Colours at the ſame time. | not eaf 
8 IA. As to Powers of Subjtances, which mak de ic: 

a great part of our euquiries about them, and is oicipablc 
incoiſiderable branch of our Knowledge : Our Kno ober, 

| ledge as to theſe reaches little farther than Experience would 
becauſe they conſiſt in a Texture and Motion of pati ninceri 
which we cannot by any means come to diſcover toors c 
and I doubt whether with thoſe Faculties we have, wilt 5 1: 
ſhall ever be able to carry our general KnowledMWTover, 
much; farther in this part. Experience is that wh: ve are, 
in this part we muſt depend on; and it were to e. 
wiſhed that it were more improved: We find the al ſuppo 
yantages ſome mens generous pains, have this w us of 
brousht to the ſtock of natural Knowledge. And bace 2; 

| others, eſpecially the Phila/ophers by fire who pretciWl/ratic 
to it, had been ſo wary in their Obſervations, g incor 
ſincere in their Reports, as thoſe who call them (cli c:lary | 
Phulo/a, bers ought to have been: Our acquaintan night b 
with the Bodies here about us, and our inſight | ich the 
| bo. their, powers and operations bad been yet muß s he dc 
greater. Rtions © 
dh 15. As. to the third "Sal the agreement .Of 4 Wl as . 
| 1! els of aur ideas in any. other - Reiation ; Ir 
is he Jargeſt field of Knowledge, and it is hard un a 


deter 
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gerwine how far it. Pay extend. This part de- 


qading on our {agacity, in finding intermediate ideas, 
hat may ſhow the Habitudes and Relations of ideas ; 


of ſuch diſcoverics. They that are ignorant of 4lge- 


p be done by it: And what farther improvements 
ad helps, advantageous to other parts of Knowledge, 
tie {agacious, mind of man may yet find out, it is 
zot ealy to determine. | his at leaſt l believe, that 
he ideas of Quantity, are not thoſe alone that are 
np;ble of Demonſtration and Knowledge: And that 
aber, perhaps more uſeful parts of Contemplation, 
would afford us Certainty, if Vices, Paſſions, and do- 


yours of this kind, 


ye are, and on whom we depend; and the idea of 
ar/clves, as underſtanding rational Creatures, would, 


dus of our Duty, and Rules of Action, as might 
pace Merality among the Sciences capable of Demon- 


$ inconteſtivle as thgie of the Mathematics by ne- 
(ary conſequences, the meaſure of Right and Wrong 
tight be made out, to any one.that will, apply himicif 
vih the fame indifferency and attention to the one, 
s he does to che other of theſe Sciences. The Re- 
hions of other Modes may certainly be perceived as 
Fl as thole of Number and bx euſion. Where there 
i no Property, there is no Injuſiice, is a Propulition as 


of 


1.5 an hard matter to tell when we were at an end 


n cannot imagine the wonders i in this kind that are 


ninecring intereſt did not oppoſe or nienace endea - 
910. The, idea of a ſupreme Being, infinite in 
wk Goodneſs, and Wilcom, whoſe Workmanſhip 


| ſuppole, if duly conſidered, afford . ſuch Foundati- 


fratin : Wherein 1 doubt not but from principles 


kan as any Demouitrauon iu Zuclid: For the id 
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| of Property being a right to any thing; and the ig, 


certainly know this Propoſition to be true, as that: 


of Quantity, and made them thought more capable 


paper, are copies of the ideas, and not liable to the 


. which though, when written, they remain the ſame ; 
yet the ideas they ftand for, may change in the ſam 
man; andit is very ſeldom thar they : are not differ 


low: Firft, That their names are of more uncertait 
Signification ; the preciſe collection of ſimple ideas 


of Hjuſtice, being the invaſion gr violation of th 
right; it is evident that theſe ideas being thus eſt; 
bliſhed, and theſe names annexed' to them, I can: 


Triangle has three Angles equal to two'rig:t ones, A. reem 
ga, 1b Government allows abſolute Liberty. Tal 
idea of Government being the eſtabliſhment of SociWMlns, a 
ety upon certain rules or laws, which require confor Aar, 
mity to them; and the idea of abſolute Liberty, be Wiſmote 
ig for any one to do whatever he pleaſes, I am: 91 
capable of being certain of the truth of this Props ral ide 
ſition, as of any in Mathematicks, ile of 


8 17. What has given the advantage to the edi 


of Certainty and Demonſtration, is, then u! 
Fin, That they can be webs "IP by ſenſible Fcciſe. c 
marks, which have a nearer correfpondence with them 
than any Words or Sounds. Diagrams drawn or 


uncertainty that words carry in their frgnification, 
But we have no ſenfible Marks that reſemble our m 
ral ideas, and nothing but words to expreſs them by; 


Werable 
ſhrdly, 
9821 
Mit of f. 
ne, are 
ad the 

ius of 


ent in different perſons. 
Secondly, moral ideas, are commonly more complex 
than Figures: Whence tlieſe two inconveniences fol 


they ſtand for, not being ſo eaſily agreed on, and . 


the Sign that is uſed for them in Communication 1 
ways 
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vos, and in thioking often, does not ſteadily carry 
zh it the ſame idea. Secondly, The mind cannot 
aſly retain thoſe preciſe combinations ſo exactly and 
wfeckly as is neceſſary; in the examination of the 
wbitudes and Correſpondences, agreements or diſ- 
wreements- of ſeveral of them one with another, e- 
hecially where it is to be judged of by long deducti- 
ws, and the Intervention of ſeveral other complex 
ar, to ſhow. the ent or diſagreement: of two 
rote ones. 

\ 18. Now one part of theſe Ae in mo · 
w iat, which has made them be thought not cap- 
ile of Demonſtration, may in a goed meaſure be 
xmedied by Definitions, ſetting down that collection 
if imple ideas which every term ſhall ſtand for, and 
hen -uſipg the terms ſteadil) and ae for that 
reciſe. collection. 

919. As to the fourth fort of Knol * 
lf the real actual Exiſtence of things, we have an in- 
e Knowledge of our own Lxiſtence: A demon- 
have Knowledge of the Exiſtence of G, and a 
tive Knowledge of the ele that wel theme 
ues to our Senfes. : 
/{ 20. From what by been aid we. may een | 
be Cauſes of aur Ignorance, which are chicfly theſe 
bree, Fir/?,- Want of ideas ; Secondly, Want of a diſ- 
Merable connexion between the idæas we have 
ſbrdy, Want of: tracing and examining our, ideas. 
"F 21. Firſt, There are ſome things we are igno= 
at of for want of ideas. All the ſimple idea: we 
ne, are confined to the Obſervation of our Senſes, 
W the Operation of our Minds, that we are con- 


Ws: of in orten, 2 other ideas it is poſ- 
\ lible 


1 


f 


6 ' - % 
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ble other creatures may have; by the aſſiſtauce of 
ther ſenſes and faculties more or perfecter than d 
have, or different from ours, it is not for us to dete 


mine; but to fay or think there are no ſuch, becay 


we conceive nothing of them, is no better an arge 
ment, than if a blind man ſhould be poſitive in 
that there was no ſuch thing as ſight and colour 
becauſe he had no manner of idea of any ſuch thing 


| What faculties therefore other ſpecies of creature 


have to penetrate into the nature and inmoſt conſtity 
tions of things, we know not. This we know, ar 


certainly find, that we want other views of them 


befides thoſe we have to make diſcoveries of the 
more perfect. The intellectua and ſenfible world a 
in this perfectly alike, that the parts which we ſee ( 
either of them, hold no proportion with that we { 
not; and whatſoever we can reach with our eyes, 
our thoughts of either of them, is but a _ 
moſt nothing, in compariſon of the reſt, | 

§ 22. Another great cauſe of Ignorance, is # 


want of ideas that we are Capable . This Keef 


us in ignorance of things we conceive capable of be 
ing known. Bulk, Figure, and Motion we have ide 
of: Yet not knowing what is the particular bulk, m 
tion and figure of the greateſt part of the bodies 
the Univerſe, we are ignorant of the ſeveral Powe 
Efficacies and Ways of Operation, ; whereby the 
fects we daily ſee are produced. Theſe are hid fro 
us in ſome things, by being 100 remote, in others" 
beivg too minute. 

8 23. When we conſider the vaſt diſtance of 


| known and ' viſible parts of the world, and the re 


bent we have to think that what lies within our ke 
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ſs al part of the immenſe Univerſe; we ſhall 
n diſcover an huge Abyſs of eee What 
＋* particular fabricks of the great maſſes of Mat- 
&, which make up the whole ſtupendous frame of 
heporeal Beings, how far they are extended, and 
at is their motion, and how continned, and what 
plluence they have upon one another, are contempla · 
us that at firſt glimpſe our thoughts loſe themſelves 
If we confine our thoughts to this little Canton, 
nean this Syſtem of our Sun, and the groſſer Maſe 
þ of Matter that viſibly move about it; what ſeve- 
kl forts of Vegetables, Animals, and intellectual cor- 
peal Beings, infinitely different from thoſe of our 
lle ſpot of Earth, may probably be in other Planets, 
b the knowledge of which, even of their outward 
res and parts, we can no Way attain, whilſt we 
ke confined to this Earth, there being no natural 
beans, either by Senſation or Reflection, to convey 
bir certain ideas into our minds? 

* 24. There are other Bodies in the — no 
bk concealed from us by their minutene/s. Theſe in- 
hiſble Corpuſcles being the active parts of Matter, 
ile great inſtruments of Nature, on which depend 
| their ſecondary Qualities and Operations, our want 
| preciſe diſtin& ideas of their primary Qualities, 
leeps us in incurable Ignorance of what we deſire to 
bow about them. Did we know the mechanical 
ikftions of Rhubarb and Opium, we might as eaſily 
count for their Operations of Purging and cauſing. 
lep, as a Watch-maker can for the motions of his 
Rich, The diſſolving of Silver in Aua Fortis, or 
ld in Aqua Regia, and not vice verſa, would be 
ke a no more difficult to know, than it is 
Kang 


„ 
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to a Shith, to underſtand why the turning of oi car 
key will open a lock, and not the turniog of a r o 
other. But whilſt we are deſtitutè of ages ain 
cute enough to diſcover the minute particles of B ber 
dies, and to give us ideas of their mechanical ain 
fections, we muſt be content to be ignorant e 
their Properties and Operations; nor can we | 
aſſuted about them any farther, than ſome few trig 
we mike, are able to reach: But whether they wi 
ſucceed again another time, we cannot be certair 
This hinders our certain knowledge of univer 
truths concerning natural Bodies: And our reaſoh 
carries us herein very lie — * matte ere! 
of fact. WM f | 
1. And therefore I am apt to douth, tha 
tow far ſoever human Induſtry may advance uſef 
«bd experimental Philoſophy in phyſical things, Ye 
_ ſaentifical will ſtill be out of our reach; becauſe wi 
want perfect and adequate idzas of thoſe very Bodie 
Which are neareſt to us, ar moſt under our comte! 
| mand. 5 h 
8 26, This at fist ſight ſliows us how diſpro 
portionate our knowledge is to the whole extent, eve 
of materia! Beings: To which, if we add the con 
ſide ration of that infinite number of Spirits that ma 
be, and probably are, which are yet more remot 
from our Knowledge, whereof we have no cogui 
Zance: We ſhall find this cauſe of Ignorance con 
ceal from üs, in an impetetrable obſcurity, almo 


h. 3 


the whole intellectual world: A greater certainly anc ( 28 
a more beautiful world than the material. For bat ons, | 
ing ſome very few ideas of Spirit, we get from ou * 


o mind by r reflection, and from thence the bel ot 
W 5 


x 


for or of them, and us, and all things: We have nd 
nnn Information, ſo mach as of the LZxiſtence of 
Beer Spirits but by Revelation: Much leſs have we 
xd {everal Conſtitutions, whercin they agree or dif- 


1 what concerns their different Species and Propct= 
ls we are under an abſolute Ignorance. 

al d 27. The ſecond Cauſe of Ignorance is the want 
f dſcoverable connexion between thoſe ideas we have; 
were we want that. we are utterly incapable of uni- 
terra! and certain Knowledge; and are, as in the 
brmer caſe, left only to Obſervation and Experiment. 
Tins the mechanical affections of Bodies, having no 
Hairy at all with the ideas they produce in us, we 
a have no diſtin Knowledge of ſuch Operations 
kjond our Experience; and can reaſon no otherwiſe 
bout them, than as the effects or appointment of an 


ehen ſions. 

The Operation of our minds upon our Bodies, is 
$ unconceivable. flow any Thought ſhould produce 
notion in Body, is as remote from the nature of 
Mr ideas, as how any Body ſhould produce any thought 


wes, would never be able | in the leaſt to diſcover 
lb ns, 


928. kk ſome of bur . mere are certain Re- 


anot conceive them ſeparable from them by any 
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can collect, of the Father of all Spirito, the Au- 


act ideas of their different Natures, States, Powers, 


one from another, and from us. And therefore 


kbnitely wiſe Agent, which perfectly ſurpaſs our com- 


ll the mind. That it is fo, if experience did not 
Wnvince us, the conſideration of the things them- 


lions, Habitudes, and Connexions, fo viſibly inclu- 
bd in the nature of the ideas themſelves, that we 
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power whatſoever : 1n- theſe only we are capable 
certain and univerſal knowledge. Thus the idea 
a right lined Triangle, neceſſarily carries with it ff 
Equality of its Angles to two right ones, *But | 
coherence and continuity of the parts of matter 
the production of Senſation in vs, of Colours an 
Sounds, &c. by Impulſe, and Motion, being ſuc 
wherein we can diſcover no natural Connexion Wit 
any ideas we have, we cannot but aſcribe them if 
the arbitrary will and good pleaſure of the wiſe Arch 
tect. The things that we obſerve conſtantly to procee 
regularly, we may conclude do act by a law ſet them 
but yet by a law that we know not; whereby, thoug 
cauſes work ſteadily. and effects flow conſtantly froc 
them; yet their connexions and dependencies be 
ing not diſcoverable in our ideas, we can have b 
experimental knowledge of them. Several eff 
come every day within the notice of our Senses, c 
which we have fo far ſenſitive Knowledge. But t 
Cauſes, Manner, and Certainty of their ProduQtionf 
we muſt, for the foregoing reaſons, be content t 
be ignorant of. In theſe we can go no farther tha 
particular Experience informs us of matter of fad 
and by Analogy, gueſs what effects the like Podie 
are upon other Trials like to produce. But ast 
perfect ſcience of natural Bodies (not to mention i 
ritual Beings) we are, I think, ſo far from being ca 
pable of any ſuch thing, that I conclude i it loſt | 
pour to ſeek after it. 
§. 29. Ihe third cauſe of Ignorance is our ua 
of tracing theſe ideas we have, or may have; av 
- finding out thoſe intermediate ideas which way ſho 


us what Habitude of Agreement or Di! * : 


Ind it 


erience 
Ming 


reg] Ko 


hey may have one with another: And thus many are 


ation in enquiring, examining, | and by due wy 
pmparing thoſe ideas. 
| { 30, Hitherto we have examined the Extent of 


rhect of Univerſality, which will alſo deſerve to be 
wuſidered; and in this regard our Knowledge fol- 
bys the Nature of our ideas. If the ideas are ab- 
a, whoſe agreement or diſagreement we perceive, 
wr Knowledge is univerſal. For what is known of 
hich general ideas, will be true of every particular 


Fto be found: And what is once known of ſuch 
as, will be perpetually, and for ever true. So that, 
$ to all general Knowledge, we muſt ſearch and 
kd it only in our own minds: And it is only the 
nmining of our own ideas, that furniſhes us with 


5 to abtra& ideas) are eternal, and are to be found 


frience, But 1 ſhall ſay more of this in the fol- 


rea] Knowledge, 


+ 
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| mrorant of mathematical Truths, for want of appli 
nr Knowledge, in reſpect of the ſeveral forts of 


kings that are, There is another Extent of it, in 


ting in which that Fence, that is, that abſiract idra_ 


lat, Truths belonging to Eſſences of things (that 


tut by the Contemplation only of thoſe Eſſences ; as 
be exiſtence of things is to be known only from Ex- 


Ming Chapters, where L Hall yo of n end 2 


CHAP. 
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formably, It it all Truth, all Certainty. That a 
Harpy is not a Centaur, is by this way as certai 


lege of mens own Imaginations, to a man that eg 
of our ideas ſhould terminate in them, and reach 1 


moſt ſerious thoughts would be of little more ulc 
than the Reveries of a crazy brain. But I bepe, bei 


* 


Ll, 4. 
LK 
1 ned 
v of 
Jof 
nd the 
when C 


$949145$4+24$4+24 945 $4434 4$5$$4$4 44 


CH AP. . 
Of the Reality of cur Knowledge, 


F 1. 


Doug not but my Reader, by this time, may b 
1 apt to think that I have been ail this while on 
building a Ca/tke in the ir; and be ready to objech 
If it be true, that all Knowledge lies only in thi 
perception of the agreement or diſagreement of o 
own ideas, the viſions of an Enthuſiaſt, and the re 
ſonings of a ſeber man will be equally certain: It | 
no matter how things are, ſo a man obſerve but ti 
agreement of his own imaginations, and talk co 


Knowledge, and as much Truth, as that a Squarf 
is not a Circle. But of what uſe is all this Kns 


quires after the reality of things ? 
5 2. To which I anfiver, That if our Knowlkdgal real 


farther, where there is ſamething farther intended, ou 


fore I have done, to make it evident, that this wa 


of Certainty by the Knowledge of our own 1b = 
goes a little farther than bare Imagination: And tba N . of 
all the Certainty of general Truths a man has, lies it 1 on 

=” ihe 


nothing elſe but this Knowledge of our ideas, 


9 f 


g of them, Our knowledge therefore is real, on- 
o far as there is a conformity between our ideas, 


hen our idea agree with things themſelves? I an- 
er, there be two forts ol ideas that we may be aſ- 
ied agree with things: Theſe are, 


lings operating upon the mind in a natural way; 
xd producing therein thoſe perceptions, which by 


ito, Hence it follows, that /imple ideas are not 
lions of our fancies, but the natural and regular 
ſoductions of things without us, really operating 
mon us; which carry with them all the conformity 
ir ſtate requires, which is to repre'ent things under 
loſe Ts they are fitted to produce in us. 
Thos the idea of Whiteneſs, as it is in the mind, ex- 


poduce it there. And this conformity between our 


lr real Knowledge. 
5. Secondly, All our complex ideas, exceęt theſe 


liking, and not referred to the exiſtence of things as 
ther originals, cannot want any conformity neceſſa- 
jt real Knowledge. For that which is not deſigu- 


va) 
a" 1cpretcnt any thing but iifelf, can never be cap» 
E 2 wrong repreſentation. Here the ideas 


knlelves are conſidered as Apchetypes, aud things 
oer wife regarded, than as they are contormable 
<4 to 


LOCKE' ; ESSAY. 7.3 1 


. It is evident that the mind knows. not things 5 
Pedately, but by the intervention of the ideas it 


hd the reality of things. But how ſhall we know 


(4. Firſt, Simple ideas: which fi nce the mind 
in by no means make to itſelf, muſt be the effect of 


ke will of our Maker, they are ordained and adapt- 


fly anſwers that power which is in any body to 


ile ag, and the exiſtence of things, is lufficient 


f ubtances, being Archetypes of the mind's own 


— 
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to them. Thus the Mathematician end ders t 
Truth and Properties belonging to a Rectangle 
Circle only, as they are ideas in his .own mind, whit 
poſſibly he never found exiſting, mathematically, th 
is, preciſely true: Yet his knowledge is not on 
certain, but real; becauſe real things are no farth 


(h. 4 
unce 
ly] mal 
mfwe! 
bings 
more | 


of Fig 


cancerned nor-iatended to be meant by any ſuch ptꝙ n ff 
poſitions, than as things really agree to thoſe Arch Pape 
Types in bis mind. It is true of the idea of a 7 gli 
angle, that its three Angles are equal to two rig bat b. 
ones ;" it is true alſo of a Triangle wherever it e ber. 
V. What is true of thoſe Figures, that have bar urb h 
* an ideal cxiſtence in his mind, will hold true But as 
them alſo, when. they come to have a real exiſten ud de 


in Matte. b it 1 

8 6. Hence it W that moral Knowledge is Mot tak 
capable of real Certainty is Mathematicks : For Ce bey a 
tainty being nothing but the Perception of the age pleales 
ment or diſagreement of our ideas, and Demon/tra but to 
on nothing but the Perception of ſuch agreement WI iis ow 
the intervention of other ideas: our moral ideas 
well as mathemetical, being Archetytes themfelvi 
and ſo adequate or complete ideas, all the agreemd 


or diſagreement we ſhall find in them, will prod 9 8 
real Rrowledge as well as in mathematical Figur vbere 
That which is requiſite to make our K nov ledge a/ 
fin, is the clcarneis of our ideas ; and that which that S; 
required to make it real i * that they anſwer tits nc 
Arete ges e 
& 7. But it will hind be ſaid, that if moral Kno Wl 17 the 
ledge be placed in the Contemplation of our OW © the 
moral ideas ; and thoſe be of our own making, V 6 9 


ſtrange notions will there be of Tuftice and 22 
ral 


| 


5. LOCKE's ESSAY. 2 us 


r? What confuſion of Virtues and Vices, if eve- 
nan may make what ideas of them he pleaſcs? 7 
auer, No confuſion nor diſorder at all, in the 
tings themſelves, nor the reaſonings about them, no 
pore than there would be a change in the Properties 
Figures, and their Relations one to another, if a 
nan ſhould make a Triangle with four Corners, or a 
ſapezium with four Right Angles ; that is, in plain 
Englith, change the names of the Figures, and call 
tat by one name, which is called ordinarily by ano: 
her. The change of name vill indeed at firſt diſ- 
wrb him, who knows not what idea it ſtands for: 
But as ſoon as the figure is drawn the conſequences 
ud demonſtration are plain and clear. Juſt the ſame 
bit in moral Knowledge: Let a man have the idea 
af takivg from others, without their conſent, what 
they are juſtly poſſeſſed of, and call this Juſtice it he 
pleaſes ; he that takes the name here, without the idea 
put to it, will be miſtaken by joining another idea of 
tis own to that name; but trip the idea of that 
lune, or take it ſuch as it is in the Speaker's mind : 
ad the ſame things will 8 to it, as if you called 
| lnjuſtice. 

98. One thing we are to . notice of, That 
Where God, or any other Law-maker, has defined any 
mral names, there they have made the Eſſence of 
that Species to which that name belongs : And there 
tis not ſafe to apply, or uſe them otherwiſe. But 
n other caſes it is bare impropriety of Speech, to ap- 
fly them contrary to the common uſage of the coun- 
ly _y are uſed in. 


5 9. Thirdly, But the A ideas which we re- 
* to Arche pes without us, may differ from them, 


and 
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and ſo our Knowledge about them may come ſhorf 
bol being real: And ſuch are our ideas of Sub/tance;M 

Theſe muſt be taken from ſomething, that does ot 
has exiſted, and not be made up of ideas arbitrarily 
© put together without any real Pattern, Herein ber 
fore is founded the Reality of our Knowledge con- 
cerning Subſtances, that all our complex ideas of them 
muſt be ſuch, and ſuch only, as are made up of ſuch 
ſimple ones, as have been diſcovered to coexiſt id 
Nature. And our ideas being thus%true, though not 
perhaps very exact Copies, are the Subjects of real 
Knowledge of them, Whatever ideas we have, thef 
agreement we find they have with others will bel 
Knowledge. If thoſe ideas be abſtract, it will be 
general Knowledge: But to make it real concerning 
Subſtances, the ideas muſt be taken from the real Ex: 
iſtence of things. Wherever therefore we perccive 
the agreement or difagreement of our ideas, there is 
certain Knowledge : And wherever we are ſure thoſe 

ideas agree with the Reality of Thiogs, there is cer 
tain real . 5 | | 


eee ebe eee 
CHAP, . | 
Of Truth in General. 


$ 1. | 
Trg in the proper import 4 the word, fi i901 Wu 
| fies the joining or ſeparating of ſigns ; as tra 
things ſignified by them, do agree or diſagree one with 
auther. The joining or ſeparating of ſigns, is Wl 


we call wake 26h tions; ſo that Truth — 1 ; 


ah to Propoſitions ; whereof there are rue Sorts, 
Antal and Verbal, as there are tuo ſorts of Signs 
unmonly made uſe of, Ideas and Words. 

9 2, It is difficult to treat of mental Propoſitions 
without verbal: Becauſe in ſpeaking of mental, we 
zuſt make uſe of Morde, and then they become 


em erb l. Again, men commonly in their thoughts 
uch cd reaſonings, uſe words inſtead of ideas ; eſpecially 
in the ſubject of their meditation contains in it complex 


bos about White, Black, Circle, &c. we can, and 
ten do, frame in our minds the ideas themſelves, 
jithout reflecting on the Names. But when we 


belWvould coofider, or make Propoſitions about the more 
10g ample icleas, as of a Man, Vitriol, Fortitude, Glory, 
. le. we uſually put the name for the idea; becauſe 


he idea theſe names ſtand for, being for the moſt 
jt confuſed, imperfect, aed undetermined ;. we re- 
k& on the names themſelves, as being more clear, 
rain, diſtinct, and readier to occur to our thoughts, 
han pure ideas; And ſo we make uſe of theſe words 
ultead of the ideas themſelves, even when we would 


nta! Propoſitions . 

lens, that we are capable of making. Firſt, mental, 
jut together, or ſeparated by the mind, -perceiving or 
lubing of their agreement or diſagreement. Secondly, 


erb / Propoſi tion, which are words put together, or 


potion conſiſts in joining or ſeparating Signs: 


.thelc 
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l. If we have occaſion to form mental Propoli- 


deditate and reaſon within ourſelves, and make tacit 
y 3. We muſt then "©" two ſorts of Propoſ — 


Irto/itions, wherein the ideas in our Underſtandings are 


Marate in 3 or negative Sentences :_ So that 


a Truth conſiſts in putting together, or ſeparating | 


— of 
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178 An ABRIDGMENT or Book 1\ 
theſe Signs, according as the things hey ſtand fa 
agree or diſagree, 

§ 4. Truth as well as Knowledge may well con 
under the Diſtinction of Verbal and Real ; that bein 

only Verbal Truth, wherein Terms are joined accord. 
ing to the agreement or diſagreement of the ia 
they ſtand for, without regarding whether our ide 
are ſuch as really have, or are capable of having at 
Exiftence in Nature. But then it is they contaiffi 
real Truth, when theſe Signs are joined, as our idea 
agree; and when our ideas are ſuch as we know, ar 
capable of having an Exiſtence in Nature; which it 
Subſtances we cannot know, but by N that ſuch 
. exiſted. 

8 F. Truth is the markt down in words the 2 
greement or diſagreement of ideas, as it is. Fall 
-hoed is the marking down in words the agreement oi 

_ diſagreement of ideas, otherwiſe than it is; and { 
far as theſe ideas thus marked by Sounds, _ tc 
their Archetypes, fo far only is the Truth real. 
Knowledge of this ruth conſiſts in knowing 4 

| ideas the words ſtand for, and the Perceptien of the 
agreement or diſagreement of thoſe ideas, according 
as It is marked by thoſe words. 

$ 6. Beſides Truth taken in the ftrift Senſe before 
mentioned, there are other ſorts of Truths: As, 1/ 
Moral Truth, which is, ſpeaking things according tt 
the perſuaſion of our own minds. 2dly, Metaphy 
fical Truth, which is nothing but the real Exiſtence 

of things conformable to the ideas to which we ha 
annexed their names. 

Theſe Conſiderations of Truth either having bee 0 


before taken notice of, or not being much to 2 1 
prel W | 
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ER E it may * here only to bave men- 


* 


puuteeetteeeteeeteeeetetteseeeeteees, 
CHAT. VI. 
07 9 n. their Truth and Certainiy. 


& = 
3 vials cuſtom of uſing Scunds for ideas, * 

even when men think and reaſon within their 
wn breaſts, makes he conſideration of Words and Pro- 
tions ſo neceſſary a part of the Treatiſe of Know-. 
ke, that it is very hard to ſpeak intelligibly of the 
we, without explaining the other. And ſince gene- 


> 2 
e's Truths, which with reaſon are moſt ſought after, 


Wen never be well made known, and are ſeldom ap- 
jrehended, hut as concerved and expreſſed in words ; 
Lis not out of our way in the examination of our 
Wm Knowledge, to enquire into the Truth and er- 

unty of univerſal Knowledge, 
92. But it muſt be obſerved, that Certainty is 
o- old, Certainty of Truth, and Certainty of Knows 
ke, Certainty of Truth is, when words are ſo 
jt together in Propoſitions, as exactly to expreſs the 
Feement or diſagreement of the ideas they ſtand 
I; as really it is. Certainty of Knowledoe, is to 
Heere the agreement or diſagreement of ideas as 
aneſſed in any Propoſitions. This we uſually call 
«Hy or being certain of the Truth of any Pro- 
tion. 
15 \ 3. Now becauſe we cannot be certain of tie 
ou 1 nth of any general Propoſition, un eſe we know the 


Preci 1 
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preciſe bounds, and extent of the. Speriet "ar terms fa | 
fer ; it is neceſſary we ſhould know the Eſſence M 
each Species, which is that which, conſtitutes au 
bounds it. This in all femple ideas and modes is n 
hard to do: For in theſe the real and nominal E 4 
ſence being the ſame, there can be no doubt how 
che Species extends, or what things are comprehen i 
ed under each Term : Which it is evident are all i ih 
have an exact Conformity with the ideas it ſtands fc 
and no other. But in /ub/ances* wherein a real E 
ſence, diſtinct from the nominal, is ſuppoſed to cot 
ſtitute, and bound the Species, the extent of the gz 
neral word is very uncertain; becauſe not knowi | 
this real Eſſence, we cannot know what is, or is 
of that Species, and conſequently what may, or mh t 
not with Certainty be affirmed of it. n 
8 4. Hence we may ſee that he names of Subſta it 2 
ces, when made to ſtand for Species, ſuppoſed to be co jth th 
 flituted by real Eſſences, which we know not, are 
capable of conveying Certainty to the Underſtaicdin jltion 
Of the truth of general Propofitions made up of fat 
Terms we cannot be ſure. For how can we be ſu 
that this or that Quality is in Gold, for inſtance, wh 
we know not what is, or is not Gold; that is, W 
has, or has not the real Eſſence of Gold, wt 
have no idea at all. 


nothi 
lands f 
Mad ſa 


| \ SV 5. On the other ſide, the names of Subſtance 1 
when made uſe of for the complex ideas men have 7. 
| | their minds; though they carry a clear and deteroy i Subſ 
1 nate Signification with them, will not yet ſerve us m* 
i male many univerſal Propoſitions, of whoſe truth N 

| can be certain: becauſe the ſimple ideas, out of whi oh 


ll | the complex are combined, carry not with them "4 
Il dich 


8 
y. © { rc 3 6 
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| p Conpexing of Repygoancy, but with a very 
by other ideas. _ | 
6 6. For inſtance, All Gold is fixed, is a Propoſition 
i: canoot be certain of, how univerſally ſoever it be 
ered: For if we take the term Gold to ſtand for 
real Eſſence, it is evident we know not what parti- 
Ur Subſtances are of that Species, and ſo cannot 
jth Certainty affirm any thing univerſally of Gold. 
it if we make the term Gold ſtand for a Species, 
krermined by its nominal Eſſence, be its complex idea 
tht it will ; for inſtance, a body Yellow, Fuſible, 
Wleable, and very heavy ; no Quality can with Cer- 
inty be denied or affirmed univerſally of it, but 
that has a diſcoverable connexion, or inconſiſtency 
ih that nominal Eſſence : Fixedneſs, for inſtance, 
ning no neceſſary connexion that we can diſcover 
ih any ſimple idea that makes the complex one, or 
ih the whole combination together; it is impoſſible 
ht we ſhould certaiply know the truth of this Pro- 
plition, All Gold is Fixed, But is not this an uni- 
lil certain Propoſition, All Gold is malleable ? I an- 
her, it is ſo, if Mallrableneſt be a part of the cem- 
er idea, the word Gold ſtands for : But then here 
nothing affirmed of Gold, but that, that Sound 
nds for an idea, in which Malleableneſs is contained. 
lad ſuch a fort of Truth and Certainty it is, to ſay 
Ientaur is four footed. 
\ 7. I imagine amongſt all the ſecondary Qualitics 
i Subſtances, and the Powers relating to them, there 
not any two be named, whoſe neceſſary Coexiſt- 
ice or Repugnance to coexilt can be certainly known, 
lleſs in thoſe of the ſame Senſe, which neceſſarily 
Adude one another. Thus by the Colour we can- - 
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not certainly know what Smell, Tale, dc any bolf 
is of. & 
5 8. It is no wonder il that Certainty is to 
found but i in very few general Propoſitions concernill 
' Subſtances : Our knowledge of their Qualities a 1 
Properties goes very ſeldom farther than our Set 
reach, or inform us. Inquiſitive and obſerving na | 
may, by Strength of Judgment, penetrate farthe Hr 
and on Probabilities taken from wary Obſervatiq L 
and Hints well laid together, often gueſs right WW. Frio 
what Experience has not yet diſcovered to them : R pat, 
this is but gueſſing (ſtill ; it amounts only to Opinio 0 
and has not that Certlnty! which i is requiſite to Kr pls 
ledge. 2 : Which 
89. To conclude: General e of v geha 
kind ſoever, are then only capable of Certainty, wh "*" 
the Terms uſed in them ſtand for ſuch ideas, hq; ſuutht 
agreement oi diſagreement, as there expreſſed, is ca fn. 
able to be diſcovered by us. And we are then ce how 
tain of their Truth or Falſehood, when we percei eas 
the idæas they ſtand for, to agree or not agree, a bind 
_ cording as they are affirmed or denied one of anothe nil 
whence we may take notice, that general Certainty gin 
never to be found but in our ideas. Whenever v 9 0 
go to ſeek it elſewhere in Experiment or Obſerva oy 
ons without us, our Knowleoge: goes. not beyoul ind 
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NNN 
CHAP. vil. 


vT. | 
HERE are a ſort. of Propoſitions, which un der 


ent, have been ſuppoſed innate, * But if thoſe, 
bo would perſuade us that there are innate prin- 
iples, had conſidered, ſeparately, the parts out of 


ill not be innate, but be derived from fome other 
wt to be, is certainly (if there be any ſuch) an innate 


kind for two ideas, ſo 3 From being innate, or 
'dorn with us, that I think it requires great care and 
[atention to form them right in our underſtanding. 
They are ſo far from being brought into the world 
[vith us, ſo remote from the thoughts of infan- 
0 and childhood, that J believe, upon examinati- 


bem.” 
= Book I, Chap. i iv. § 1. and 3. 


the name of Maxims and Axiome, have paſſe 4” 
Principles of Science: And becauſe they are ſelf- 


wich thoſe propoſitions are made, they would not, 
xrhaps, have been fo forward to believe they- were 
mate, Since, if the ideas, which made dp thoſe = 
truths, were not, it was impoſlible * that the propo - 
ions, made up of them, ſhould be innate, or our 
knowledge of them be born with us. For if the 
ikas be not innate, there was a time when the 
vind was without thoſe principles; and then, they 


tiginal. It is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and 


principle. But the names impoſſibility and identity 


& cl 


, it will be found, that meny grown men want - 
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-4 2. It may be worth while likewiſe to enquire if 
to the reaſon of the Evidence of theſe Maxims, af 
examine how far they influence our other Knowledg | 
Knowledge being but the Perception of the agref 
ment or diſagreement of ideas, where that agreemei 
or diſagreement is perceived immediately by it: 
without the Intervention or Help of any other ia 
there our Anowledge is ſelf evident: Which being (SY 
not only Maxims, but an infinite. number of oth 
Propoſitions partake equally with them in | this Sel 
evidence. For, } 
$ 3. In reſpect of Identity and Diverſe ity, we mall” A 
have as many Sclf- evident Propoſitions as we hat 
diſtinct ideas, It is the firſt act of the mind, t 
know every one of its ideas by itſelf, and diſtinguilli 
it from others Every one finds in himſelf, that H 
knows the ideas he has ; that he knows alſo when 
ny one is in his Underſtanding, and what it is; a 
that when more than one are there, he knows th 
diſtinctly and unconfuſedly, one from another; 
that all affirmations, or negations concerning thenlii 
are made without any poſſibility of Doubt 6: Uncef 
tainty; and muſt neccflarily . be aſſented to as ſoon. 
as underſtood : That is, as ſoon as we have in o 
minds the ideas clear and diſtin, which the Tc: 
jo the Propoſition ſtand for. Thus a Circle is a Ci 
cle, Blue is not Red, are as ſelf. evident Propoſition i 
as thoſe general ones, What is is, and it is impeſ:9f . 
for the ſame thing to be and not to be ; nor can Ul * 
Conſideration of theſe Axioms add any thing to M.. 
Evidence, or Certainty of our Knowledge of them. .! 
& 4. As to the agreement or diſagreement of CO 


exiſtence, the mind has an immediate —_—_—_ F 
the 
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Wh: have very little intuitive Knowledge : Though, in 
ve few Propoſitions we have. Two Bodies cannot 


4 WI: i: the /ame Place, I think is a ſelf-evident Propo= 
8 oa. The idea of fitting a place equal to the con- 


; Jody. 
. As to ahe Relations of Hades, Mathematici= 
is have framed many Axioms concerning that one 


Imairider. will be equal, &c. which however received 


ice than theſe, that One and One are Equal to Tuo: 
That if from the five Fingers of one Hand, you take 
Wh, and from the five Fingers of the other Hand tuo, 
Wir remaining Numbers will he equal. Theſe and a 


56. As to real Exiſtence, ſince that has no con- 
aion with any other of our ideas, but that of our- 
Wires, and of a igt Being: we have not fo-much 
1 demonſtrative, much leſs a ſelf-evident Know- 
dige, concerning the real Exiſtence of other Beings. 

{7 ln the gext place let us conſider what infla- 
theſe Maxims have upon the other parts of our 


WW: ali reaſonings are ex præcognitis et praconceſſis, 
ao lay the Foundation of all other Kuowiedge 
: Fee Maxims, and to ſuppoſe them to be præcog- 


| | 1 theſe Axioms are thoſe truths that are tir ſt 
| 2 __ - *- Known 


his but in very few. And therefore, in this ſort | 


s of its ſuperficies y”_n n. to our idea of 


ation of Equality, as Equals talen from Equals, the 


„ Axioms, yet I think have not a clearer ſelf . evi · 


touſand other ſuch Propoſitions may be found in 
Wmbers, which carry with them an equal, if not 
Wreater clearneſs than thoſe mathematical Axiom. 


a lowledge. The rules eſtabliſhed in the ſchools, 


2; whereby I think is meant two things : 7 8 
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Loon to the mind: 2dly, That upon them the othe 
parts of our Knowledge depend. 
$8. igt, That theſe Axioms are not the trut 

| firſt known to the mind, is evident from experience 
For who knows not that à child perceives that 
fanger is not its mother, long before he knows, thi 
it is impoſſible tor the fame thing to be and not to bel 
And how many truths are there about Number: I 
Which the mind is perfect iy acquainted with, an | | 
fully convinced of, before it ever thought on theſe gf 

neral Maxims? Of this the Reaton in plain; for th 

-which makes the mind aſſent to ſuch Propoſition 
being nothing but the Perception it has of the agredlif 
ment br diſagreement of its ideas, according as 

finds then affirmed or denied in words one of ani 

ther; and every idea being known to be what it if 

and every two diſtinct ideas not to be the tame, est. 

mult neceſſarily follow, that ſuch ſelf-evident rut 4 
muſt be firſt known, which conſiſt of ideas, that a lin 

firſt in the mind; and the ideas fiiſt in the mind, 

is evident, are thoſe of particular things; from when 

by ſlow degrees, the Underſtanding proceeds to ſo 

few general ones, which being taken from the orꝗq n 

nary and familiar objects of Senſe, are ſettled in t | * 0 

mind, with general names to them. Thus pa tic ow! 
lar ideas are firſt received and diſtinguiſhed, and r gene 

Koow':dge got about them; aud next to them . 

Icſs As or Ipecibick, which are next to particu e 

ones r 
99. For abgtract? ideas are not fo obvious or e oy 
to Cli.aren or the yet unexerciied mind, as pariia_ 
Jar ones. If they ſecm ſo to grown Men, it 80 ich 
becauſe by conſtant and familigr uſe they a e mw _; 
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for when we nicely reflect upon them, we hall ' 
od, that general ideas carry difficulty with them, 
1nd do not fo eaſily offer themſelves as we are apt 
o imagine. It is true, the mind, in this imper- 
et ſtate, has need of ſuch ideas, and makes all 
W the haſte to them it can, for the conveniency of 
W communication and enlargement of knowleuge ; to 
both which it is naturely very much inclined.” 

10. Secondly, From what has been ſaid, it 8 
Wh follows, that thete magnified Maxims are not the 
Whicciples and foundations of all our other Knowledge: 
Wor if there be a great many otber truths, as felt» 
eat as they, and a great many that we know be- 
Wire them, it is impoſſible that they ſhould be the 


CC 


an bci, from which we deduce all other Truths. 
t i blos, that One and Tuo are equal to Three, is as e - 

bl f ideot, and eaſier known than that the / hole i equal 
ut l its Parts. Nor after the Knowledge ot this 


; nim, do we know that One and Two are equal to 
: Tire, better, or more certainly than we did be- 
e. For if” there be any odds in ' theſe ideas, the 


n 
ſon n of Mole, and Parts, are more obicure, or at 


5 talt more difficult to be ſettled in the mind, than 
ae of One, Two and Three. Either therefore all 
Gowledge does not depend on certain Pracognita, 


1d general Maxims, called Principles; or elſe, tuch as 
le, (That One and One are uo, that Tuo and Two 


Fur, &c.) and a great part of Numeation will be 
ro which if we add all the ſelf. evident propo- 
ns that may be made about all our diſtinct ideas ; 
WW inciples will be almoſt infinite, at leaſt innumerable, 
ich men arrive to the Knowledge of, at different 
„F aud a great many of thole icnate Frucciples, 
| they 
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they never come to know all their lives. But whe 


ther they come in view early or later, they are a [ami 
known by their native evidence, and receive no ligh e i tha 
nor are capable of any proof one from another out 
much leſs the more particular, from the more gene : | viz 
ral; or the more ſimple from the more compounded 1 *. 
The more ſimple and leſs abſtract, being the mol * 
| familiar, and the eaſier and earlier apprehended, Ml to e 
FHP 8 1. Theie general Maxim: then, are only of ort 
uſe in diſputes, to flop the mouths of wranglers ;. bu doit 
not of much uſe to the diſcovery of unknown Truths 1 
or to help the mind forwards in its ſearch after Know ; brat 
ledge. Several general Maxims, are no more tha _ FE 
bare verbal Propoſitions ;* and teach us nothing bu peric 


the reſpect and import of names, one to another i 
as, The Whole is equal to all its parts: What red 
Truth does it teach us more, than what the ſigni 1 
fication of the ay Totum, or whale, does of iii. 
import? ; 
$ 12. But yet, Mathematicians do not withoull 
reaſon place this, and ſome other ſuch amongſt the 
 Maxims ; that their ſcholars having i in the central 
perfectly acquainted their thoughts with theſe Pra 
 - poſitions made in ſuch general Terms, may have then 
ready to apply to all particular caſes : Not that W 
they be equally weighed, they are more clear aud of 
vident, than the particular inſtapces they are brougl © | 
to confirm; but that being more familiar to thi 
Mind, the very naming them is enough to ſatisfy ii 
Underſtanding. But this I ſay, is more from o 
cuſtom of uſing them, than the 3 evidence 
the things. | Re 


W 
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(13. © One thing further, I wink, it may not be 
miſs to obſerve concerning thoſe general maxime, 
that they do not prove the exiſtence of things with- 
'out us; neither of theſe two ſelf-evident principles, 
| viz, what is is, and the fame thing cannet be, and 
le, will ſerve to prove to us, that any, or what bo- 


2 eee TINO 


Oe 


no dies do exiſt : For that we are left to our ſenſes, 
0s diſcover to us as far as they can. Thoſe uni- 
J rcrfal and ſelf-evident principles, can aſſure us of 
bu WT oothiog that paſſes without the mind; they cannot 
hs i diſcover or prove to us the leaſt knowledge of the 
VE cature of ſubſtances, as they are found and ex- 
ha WT it without us, any farther than grounded on ex. 
bag ſerience. 
er 5 14. So that, if rightly conſidered, I think we 
reg fay, that where our ideas are clear and diſtinct, 
zue is little, or no uſe at all of theſe 7:1axims, to 
nere the agreement or diſagreement of any of them. 
e bat cannot diſcern the Truth, or Falichood of 
00 ic Propoſitions, without the help of theſe and the 
6 WJ dlaxims, will not be helped by theſe Maxims 


do it. He that needs any proof te make him cer- 
Win, and give his aſſent to this Propoſition, that Tue 
5 oe a te Two, or that White is not Black, will alſo 
e nced of a proof to make him admit that, What 
„or, That it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be 
ot to be. 8 . | 
WT i is. nd as theſe Maxims are of little uſe, where 
WY" have clear and diſtinct ideas ; fo they are of dan- 
%, where our ideas are confuſed, and where 
WW": ve words that are not annexed to clear and di- 
3 lc ideas ; but to ſuch as are of a looſe and wan 

og ſiguification, ſometimes ſtanding for one, and 
| ſome⸗ 5 
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ſometimes for another idea, from which follows Mi Won: 
take and Error, which theſe Maxims (brought «Wk: 
proofs to eſtabliſh Propeſitions wherein the term 
| ſtand for confuſed and uncertain. * do by thei 
autbority mn and rivet, 
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C H A P. VIII. * 
Of Prifling Propoſt tions. h oe 
1 1 ; [am | 


Hr nn are univerſal Propoſitions, which thoug 

they be certainly true, yet add no light to ou 

Underſtandings, bring no . to our Knowledge 
Such are, 

8 2. Firſt, All fureh identical TYAN tions. The 
at firſt bluſh, appear to contain no Inſtruction 
them: For when we affirm the ſame term of itſel 
it ſhows us nothing but what we muſt certainly kno\ 
before, whether ſuch a Propoſition be either mad - hs 
by, or propoſed to us. : 

§ 3. Secondly, Another fort of trifling Propoſi * 
ons is, when a part of the complex idea is predicate 
of the name of the whole; a part of the definition, & 
the word defined, as, Lead is a Metal, Man an Any 
mal. Theſe carry no information at al, to tho 
who know the complex ideas, the names 07 an 
Man ſtand for: Indeed to a man that knows the ſig 
nification of the word Metal, and not of the wor 
Lead, it is a ſhorter way to explain the Gevificarioff | 


ef the word Lead, by ſaying it is a Metal, thao bu 
| enumeratin 55 


3 
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qomerating the ſimple ideas one by one, which 
uke up the complex idea of Metal. | 

4. Alike trifling it is to predicate any one if the 


le ideas of a complex ones of the name of the whole 
plex idea as all Gold is fufible ; for fuſibility being 


the complex one, the ſound Gold ſtands for; what 
w it be but playing with ſounds, to affirm that of 


nification ? What inſtruction can it carry, to tell 
ne that which he is ſuppoſed to know before? for 
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norher uſes to me, or elſe he is to tell me. 


Wſances, if they are certain, are for the miſt part 
t trifling ; and if they are inſtructive, are uncer- 


k truth, how much ſoever conſtant Obſervation and 
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r and coherent diſcourſes, that amount yet to no- 
Wi. For names of ſubſtantial Beings, as well as 
es, having ſettled Significations affixed to them, 


o be ſo joined; and Propoſitions conſiſting of ſuch 
s, may with the ſame clearneſs be deduced one 
ani another, as thoſe that convey the moſt real 


ol lat has learnt the following words, with their or- 


a bil”) acceptations annexed to them, viz. Subſtance, 


in „ Animal, Form, Soul, * Senſative, Rati- 


onal, 


PL 
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ic of the ſimple idea, that goes to the making up 
be name Gold, which is comprehended in its received 


[am ſuppoſed to know the ſignification of the word 


{ 5. The general Propoſitions that are made about 
tin; and ſuch as we have no Knowledge of their 


latogy may aſſiſt our Judgments in Gueſſing. Hence 
| comes to paſs, that one may often meet with very 


uith great truth be joined negatively and affirma- 
; ily in Propoſitions, as their Definitions make them 


W's; and all this without any Knowledge of the 
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| onal, may make ſeveral undoubted Propoſitions abo 
the Soul, without any Knowledge at all of what t 
Soul really is. And of this ſort. a man may find M 
infinite number of Propoſitions, Reaſoniogs and Co 
cluſions,” in books of Metaphy/icks, Scluol.- Divinul 
and ſome part of Natural Phileophy.; and after a 
know as little of God, Spirito, or Bedies, as he of 
defore he ſet out. - 
8 6, Thirdly, The worſt fort of Triflng ts, to ail 
words loofely and uncertainly, which ſets us yet fart 
from the certainty of Knowledge we hope to atta 
to by them, or find in them. That which occaſiof 
this, is, that men may find it convenient to ſhell 
their ignorance or obſtinacy, under the obſcurity M 
perplexedneſs of their terms; to which, perhaps, iff | 
advertency and ill-cuſtom does in many men mu 4 
contribute. 3 
1 $ 7. To conclude, N verbal Prepoſit tions m 
be known by theſe following marks. 
$ 8. Firf, All Propoſitions, wherein two abſt 3 
terms are affirmed one of another, are barely abq 
the Signification of Sounds. For ſince no abſtr | ke of 
f 


idea can be the ſame with any other, but itle 
when its abſtract name is affirmed of any other te 
it can ſignify no more but this, that it may or oug 
to be called by that name; or that theſe two na 
ſignify the fame idea. x 
59. Secondly, All Propoſitions, wherein a parti. 

© the complex idea, which any term flands for, is pred 
ted of that term, are only verbal : And thus all M8 
| poſitions wherein more comprehenſive terms Ca 
Genera, are affirmed of ſubordinate, or leſs comp 
e, called Species, or * are barely 1 


When by theſe two rules we examine the Pro- 
Gions that make up the diſcourſes we ordinarily 
with, both in and out of books; we ſhall 


Willy ſuſpected, are purely about the Signification 
Vords, and contain nothing in them but the uſe 
( 1 8 05 of theſe 


eee, 


©. 


2 H A P. IX. S, 
83 our Knowledge of Ex tence. 
7%. 9 1 
: [ITHERTO we. have 45 conſidered the Eſfjences 
1 of things, which, being only ab//raf ideas, and 
1 *% removed in our thoughts from particular Ex 
Nee, give us no Knowledge of Exiftence at all. 
. proceed now to enquire concerning our Ana 


=: of the Exifence of things, and how we come 


Ii, 


bal, by CNY ; and * other 3 by 
arion. a 

3. As for our own Exiſtence, we perceive it ſo 
a, that it neither needs, nor is capable of any 
of. 7 hin, I reaſon; I feel pleaſure and pain: 
u ny of theſe be more evident to me than my 


Doubt makes me perceive my own Exiflence, - 
( will not ſuffer me to doubt of that. If I know 
bt, 1 ave as certain a Perception of the Thing 
'R ow — 


” 
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aps find, that a greater part of them, than is 


2. I ſay then, that we have the Knowledge 
our cπον,&RExiſtence, by Intuition: of the Exiſtence 


u Exiflence ? If 1 doubt of all other things, that | 
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Doubting, as of that Thug which I call Dol 
Experience then convinces us that we have an int! 
tive Knowledge of our own Exiſtenc; and an int 
pal infallible Perception that we are. In every 
of Senſation, Reaſoning or Thinking, we are conſe 


ous to ourſelves of our own Being, and in this m 
ter come not ſhort of the higheſt degree of Certain 


4 


eee ISS ISS SS $ 4041 : 


CHAP. X. 


e cur Kurwhedge + foe e of a Cod. 
$ I 


| "HOUGH Gd has given us no innate 2 of hi 
= ſelf, yet having furniſhed us with thoſe fac 
| ies our minds are endowed with, he hath not if | 
kimſelf without a witneſs, ſince we have Senſe, PM 
ception, and Reaſon, and cannot want a clear pro 
of him, as long as we carry ourſelves about us: NW 
can we juſtly complain of our ignorance in this gre 3 
point, ſince he has ſo plentifully provided us v 
means to diſcover, and know tim, fo far as is nec 
tary to the end of our Being, and the great coocer ſe” 
ment of our Happineſs. But though this be the oſ> 
obvious truth that Reaſen diſcovers, yet jt requigh 
Thought and Attention; and the mind muſt api 
3:{elf to 2 regular deduction of it, from ſame part N 

our intuitive Knowledge; or elſe we hall be as 1 
 Doratit of this as of other Propoſitions which are 
themfelves capable of clear Demonſtration. To ſh 
therefore, that we are capable of knowing, that 


being certain, that Ire ig n Cid; and how e 
| . OY co 
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be by this certainty, I think we need go no farther 
Who ourſelves, and that undoubted TREE we 
ne of our o.¼ꝗuu Exiftence. = q ; 
52. I think it is beyond queſtion, that man has a 
Wir perception of his own being : He knows certainly 
ö ut he exiſts, and that he is ſomething. . 
53. In the next place, man knows by an intui- 
Wi Certainty, that bare nothing can no more produce 
real being, than it can be equal to two right Angles. 
WI therefore we know there is ſome real Being, it is 
| 1 x evident Demonſtration, that from Eternity there 
been ſomething ; fince what was not from Eterni- 
bad a beginning; and what had a beginning, 
4 be produced by ſomething elfe. 
54. Next it is evident, that what has its being 
Wm another, muſt alſo have all that which is in, and 
5 to its being from another tos: All the powers 
Wi has muſt be owing ta, and received from the ſame 
Whurce, This eternal ſource then of all Being muſt 
We: alſo the ſource and original of all Power; and fo 
Eternal Being muſt be alſy the mit Powerful. 
W 5 5. Again, man finds in himiclf Perception and 
„age: We are certain then that there is not 
Wi! fome Being, but ſome. knowing, intelligent Be- 
pin the world. There was a time then, when 
e was no krowing Being, or elſe there has been 
bung Being from Eternity. If it be ſaid, there 
a ime when that Eternal Being had no Know- 
Ne: 1 reply, that then it is impoſſible there ſhoul:l 
e ever been any Knowledge. It being as impoſ- 
de that things wholly void of Knowledge, and o- 
aung blindly, and without any perception, ſhould 
Woduce a knowing Being, as it is that a Triangle | 
| R 2 ſhould 
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ſbould make itſelf three n bigger thin-4 lf 
right ones. : 
8 6. Thus from the MP of ourſelve : 
and what we infallibly find in our own conſtitution 
our reaſon leads us to the knowledge of this cert 
and evident Truth, that there is an eternal, mY 
powerful, and Knowing Being, which, whether any of 
will ca} God, it matters not. Ihe thing is evidenllif 
and from this idea, duly conſidered, will be deduc 
a'l thoſe other Attributes we ought to aſcribe to ti 
Eternal Being. 
From what has been faid, it is * to me, v 
have a more certain krowledge of the Exiſtence 
z Cad, than of any thing our ſenſes have not imm 
diately diſcovered to us. Nay, 1 preſume. 1 nM 
tay, that we more certainly know that there is 
God, than that there is any thing elſe without 
When J ſay, we know, I mean, there is fuch a Kno- 
| ledge within our reach, which we cannot miſs, if il 
will but apply our minds to that, as We do to level 
other Enquiries, | | 
§ 7. It bciog then unavoidable for all ratio A 
Creatures to concinde, that ſemething has exiſted if 
Eternity, let us next ſee what kind of Thing t 
myſt be. There are but two ſorts of Beings in t 
world, that man knows or conceives : I, Such 
are purely material, without ſenſe or perception, 
the clippings of our beards, and parings of our nai 
2a'y, Senſible perceiving Beings ; ſuch as we find o 
ſelves to be. Theſe two forts we ſhall hereaf 
call Copitative and Incegitative Beings : Which 
our pre{cnt purgolc are better than material and i 
. material. | ; 


1 


— — 


68. If then there muſt be ſomething Eternal, it 
b very obvious to Reaſon, that it muſt neceſſarily be 
3: Goitative Being; becauſe it is as impoſſible to con · 


: luce a thinking intelligent Being, as that nothing 
W hould of itſelf produce Matter. Let us ſuppoſe any 


Wi: to produce any thing. Let us ſuppole its parts 
. bp in the world, muſt it not eternally remain ſo, a 


ed unactive lump ? Is it poſſible to conceive it can 


euch as Motion. The motion it has, muſt alſo be 
om Eternity, or elſe added to Matter by ſome other 


i | 
is being. more powerful than Matter. But let us ſup- 
it oe Motion eternal too, yet Matter, Incagitative Mat 


and Motian could never produce Tj bg le: Knows 


no 
it Nee will ſtill be as far beyond the power of motion 
every"! matter to produce, as matter is beyond the power 


Mihing to produce. Divide matter into as mi- 
Wits parts as you will, vary the figure and motion of 
's much as you pleaſe, it will operate no other- 


nde greater do, and that is all they can do, ſo that 
ve will ſuppoſe Nothing Eternal, Matter can never 
ein to be. If we ſuppoſe bare Matter without Mo- 
. Eternal, Motion. can never begin to be. it we 
Wale only Matter and Motion Eternal, Thought 
ever begin to be : For it is impoſſible to con- 
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WT ive that ever bare Incogitative Matter ſhould pro- 


. yrcel of matter Eternal, we ſhall find it in itſelf un- 


Wiraly at reſt together: If there were no other Be- 


f dd motion to itſelf, or produce any thing? Matter 
ben by its own ſtrength cannot produce in itſelf, fo 


ie upon other Bodies of proportionable bulk, than 
Wi did before this diviſion. -The minuteſt particles of 
utter, "knock, impel, and reſiſt one another, juſt 


4 ke, that Matter, either with. or without Motion, 
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could have originally in and from itſelf, Senſe, Perf 
ception, and Knowledge, as is evident from hence 
that then Senſe, Perception, and Knowledge, mu : 
be a Property eternally inſeparable from Matter, and 
every particle of it. Since therefore whatſoever if 
the firſt <tcroal. being, muſt neceflarily be Cagitative 
And whatloever is firſt of all things, muſt neceffarilf 
contain in it, and actually have, at leaſt, all the pe 
fections that can ever after exiſt, it neceſſarily follows 
that the Firſt Eternal Being cannot be Matter. 

§ 9- It therefore it be evident that ſomething ne 
ce ſſarily muſt exiſt from Eternity, it is alſo as evide 
that, that Something muſt neceſſarily be a cggitatit 
Being. For it is as impoſſible that incegitative Mai 
ter ſhould produce a cegitative Being, as that nal 
thing, or the negation of all Being, ſhouid pode 
a poſitive Being or Matter. | 
$'10. This ditcovery of the neceſſary Exifence 
an eternal Mind, docs ſufficiently lead us into tf 
"Knowledge of God. For it will hence follow, thi 
all other knowing Beiogs, that have a beginninf 
mult depend on him, and have no other ways 
| Knowledge or extent of Power, than what be gi 
them: And therefore if he made thoſe, he made {M 
ſo the leſs excellent pieces of this Univerſe, all nai 
mate Bodies, whereby. his Omniſcience, Power, and P 
videnee will be eſtabliſhed ; and from thence all! 
other attributes neceſſarily fallow, "_ 
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of our K Knnwllg 7 the Exiſtence f other mer. 


% 


was ec a ; 
HE Knowledge of our own Being we hone: by 
Intuition: The Exiſtence of a God, Reaſon 
bearly makes known to us, as bas been ſhown: The 
Wl knwledge of the Exiftence of any other thing, we 
an have only by Senſation ; for their being no ne- 
ceſſary Connexion of real Eæiſtence with any idea a 
nan hath in his memory; nor of any other Exiſtence, 
but that of God, with the Exiſtence of any particu- 
kr man; no particular man can know the Exiftence 
af any other Being, but only, when by actually o- 
perating upon him, it makes itſelf be perceived by 
tin. The having the idea of any thing in our mind, 
to more proves the Exiſtence of that thing, than the 
picture of a man evidences his being in the world, 
or the viſions of a dream, make thereby a true hif- 
tory. It is therefore the actual receiving of ideas 
fom without, that gives us notice of the Exiſtence 
o other things, and makes us know that ſomething 
doth exiſt at that time without us, which cautes that 
ia in us, though perhaps we neither know nor con- 
let how it does it; for it takes not from the Ger- 
tanty of our Senſes, and the ideas we receive by 
hem, that we. know not the manner wherein wy 
Te produced. ä a 
= \ 2. Tie Natice we. have A our n es sf the ex- 
N lg Yf things without us, though it be not altoge- 
| ther 
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ther ſo certain as Intuition and Demonſtration, deſerve 
the name of Knowledge, if we perſuade outſelves tha 
our faculties act and inform us right, concerning thi 7 | 
Enxiſtence of thoſe objects that affect them. But bel jr 
ſides the afſorance we have from our Senſes themſelves | 
that-they do not err in the Information they give uf 
of the Exiſtence of things without us, we have othe s 
concurrent Reaſons, As, uo 
8 3. Firſt, It is plain thoſe Perceptions are pro. 
duced in us, by exterior Cauſes affecting our ſenſes vo 
becauſe thoſe that want the Organs of any ſenſe, nevel | lt, 
can have the ideas belonging to that ſenſe produced ii co: 
their minds. This is too evident to be doubted, an 
therefore we cannot but be aſſured, that they com ace 
in by the Organs of that Senſe, and no other way. 
$ 4. Secondly, Becauſe we find ſometimes that 
cannat avoid the having thoſe ideas produced in ou 
minds; when my eyes are thut, I can at pleaſure reſo! 
cal to my mind the ideas of Light or the Sun, wbic r be 
former Senſations had lodged in my memory; but Wi: u 
1 turn my eyes towards the Sun, I cannot avoid t L 2 
ideas which the Light or the Sun then produces i . 
me: Which ſhows a manifeſt difference between tho 
ideas laid up in the memory, and ſuch as force then .1 
ſelves upon us, and we cannot avoid having. Aung 
therefore it muſt needs be ſome exterior cauſe, who 
efficacy I cannot reſiſt, ihat produces thoſe — 1 
| "wp mind, whether I will or no. : 1 04 
/.+ Beſides, there is no body who doth not percein 7 
| his difference in himſelf, between actually lookin 
upon the Sun, and contemplating the idea he has Of 
it in his n 3 and therefore. be hath cerrail 
; 1 Knowledg x : ug! 


— 


Knowledge, that they are not both memory or fan- 


tha : 5; but that actual Seeing has a cauſe without. 
tha 5 5. 7hirdy, Add to this, that many ideas are 
be jriduced in us with pain, which we afterwards rementr 


or Cold, when the idea of it is received in our minds, 
tives us no diſturbance 3 which when felt was very 


vould either never diſturb us, or elſe conſtantly do 
it, as often as we thought of it, were there nothing 
core but ideas floating in our minds, and appearan- 
tes entertaining our fancies, without the real Exiſt- 


omi tice of things affecting us from abroad, 
u. $ 6. Fourthly, Our ſenſes in many caſes bear wit- 
urs to the truth of each others report, concerning 


te Exiſtence of ſenſible things without us: He that 
doubts when he ſees a Fire, whether it be real, may, 
i be pleaſe, feel it too; and, by. the exquiſite pain, 
te will be convinced, that it is not a bare idea or 
Mantom 

$ 7, If after all this any one will ha fo ſceptical, 
6 to diftruſt his ſenſes, and to queſtion the Exiſtence 
if all things, or our Knowledge of any thing; let him 
wnſider that the Certainty of things exiſting in rerum 
utura, when we have he teſtimony of our ſenſes for 
i, is not only as great as our frame can attain to, but 
6 our condition needs. For our faculties being not 
hited to the full Extent of Being, nor a clear com- 
prehenſive knowledge of all things, but to the pre- 
tration of us, in whom they are, and accommo- 
ed to the uſe of life; they ſerve our purpoſe well 
aaugb, it they will but give us certain notice of 
thoſe 
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ter without the leaſt offence, ' Thus the pain of Heat 


roubleſome ; and we remember the pain of Hunger, 
Thirſt, Head Ache, &c. without any pain at all; which 


% 
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thoſe things, that are convenient or | intonvenient to 
us. For he that fees a Candle burning, and' has ex- 
perimented the force of the flame, by putting his? 
finger in it, will little doubt, that ihis is ſomething 
exiſting without him, which does him harm and puts 
him to pain, which is aſſurance enough; when no 
man requires greater certainty to govern his actions 
by, than what is as certain as his actions themſelves : 
So that this evidence is as great as we eam deſire, be- 
ing as certain to us as our pleaſure or pain, that is, ue 
Happineſs or Miſery, beyond which we have no con- ai. 
cernment either of Knowing, or Being. 
$ 8. In fine when our ſenſes de actually convey 
into our Underſtandiogs any idea, we are aſſured tha 
there is ſomething at that time really Fxifting withou 
us. But this Knowledge extends only as far as t bc 
Preſent teſtimony of our ſenſes, employed about parti 
cular Objects, that do then affect them, and na far) | 
ther. My ſeeing a Man a minute ſince, is no cert yay 
argument of his preſent Exiſtence ; ſince there is nl 
s tren w connexion of his exiſtence a minute ſince ap: 
© with his exiſtence now. a 
89. As when our ſenſes are «Qually pe 4 
bout any Object, we know that it does exiſt ; ſo Mi 
eur memory we may be aſſured, that heretofore thing car 
that affected our ſenſes, have exiſted : And thus fn 
| have the Knowledge of the paſt Exiftence of ſeveriig . 
things; whereof our ſenſes having informed us, ou 
memories (till retain the ideas: And of this we agg 
paſt all doubt, ſo long as we remember well. oe i. 
5 10. As to the Exiſtence of ſpirits, our having 
ideas" of them, does not make us know, that any ſuc Wit 
things do exiſt without us; or that there are any, 
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wte ſpiriis; or any other ſpiritual beings but the E- 
ernal God. We have ground from Revelation, and 
{reral other reaſons, to believe with aſſurance, that 
there are fuch Creatures: But our ſenſes uot bei eing 
ble to diſcover them, we want the means of know- 
ug their particular Exiſtence ; for we can no more 
ow that there are finite ſpirits really exiſting, by 
be idea we have of ſuch beings, than by the 7deas 
wy one has of Fairies or. Centaurs, he can come to 
know that things n thoſe hat, do n 
giſt, 

$ 11+ Hence we may gather, that hone are two 
int of Propoſitions, One concerning the Exiſtence of 
wy thing anſwerable to ſuch an idea; as that of an 
llthant,, Phenix, Motion, or Angel, viz. Whether 
bch a thing does any where exiſt : And this Know- 
kdge is only of Particulars, and not to be had of a- 
tj thing without us, but only of God, any other 
yay. than by our ſenſes. 

( 12. Another ſort of Propoſition i is, e is 
epreſſed the agreement or diſagreement of our ab- 
frat ideas, and their dependence one on another. 
lud theſe may be univerſal and certain: So having 
ee idea of Cad, and my /ef, of Fear and Obedience, 
LE cannot but be ſure that God is 40 be feared and obeyed 

ue, and this Propoſition will be certain congern- 
Wiz or in general ; ; if I have made an ab/traf idea 
boch a /pecies, whereof | am one particular. But 
WI ict a Propoſition, how —_ ſoever, proves not to 
e the Exiſtence of men in the world; but will be 

ve of all ſuch Creatures, whenever they do exilt : 
bh certainty of ſuch general Propoſitions, depends 
a. on 
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on the agreement or diſagreement diſcorerable in tho | 
abftrat? . 
S 14. In the former caſe, our — is thi 
conſequence of the Exiſtence of things, producing : 
ideas in our minds by our ſenſes: In the latter, th 1 
conſequence of the ideas that are in our minds, ant | 
producing theſe general Propoſitions, many wherec 
are called Eternæ veritates; and all of them indee( 
are fo, not from being written all, or any of them j 
the minds of all men, or that they were any of then 
Propoſitions in any one's mind, till he having got th 
abſtraF ideas, joined or ſepatated. them by affirmatiog 
or negation : But whereſvever we can ſuppoſe ſuch 
Creature as Man is, endowed'with fuch faculties, an 
thereby furniſhed with ſuch ideas as we have ; wil 
muſt conclude, he muſt needs, when he applies bi 
thoughts to the conſideration of his ideas, know th 
truth of certain Propoſttions, that will ariſe from th 
agreement or diſagreement he will perceive in his o 
ideas. Such Propoſitions being once made about ai 
frat ideas, fo as to be true, they will, whenever thei 
can be ſuppoſed to be made again, at any time paſt] 
or to come, by a mind having thoſe ideas, always bl 
true. For names being fuppoſed to ſtand perpetua 
ly for the fame ideas; and the ſame ideas having it 
mutably the ſame habitudes one to another; Propali 
ſitions concerning any  ab/traf? ideas that are onꝗ 
true, muſt needs be eternal Veritier. = 
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wit he received opinion amongſt n men wy” let- 
ters that maxims are the foundations of all Know - 

„ and that Sciences are each of them built upon 
rain Pracegnita, from whence the Underſtanding 
to take its rife, and by which it was to conduct 
f ia its inquiries in the matters belonging to that 
ice, the beaten road of the ſchools has been to lay 
„n in the beginning one or more general Propoſi · 
s, called Principles, as foundations whereon to | 
Wild the Knowledge, | thas was to 8 had of that 
ect. 
: q 2. Thar which gave "FI to. this way of pro- 
ag, was, I ſuppoſe, the good ſucceſs it ſeemed to 
e in Mathematicks, which, of all other ſciences, 
5 C the greateſt certainty, clearneſs, and evidence, in 
n. But if we conſider it, we ſhall find that the 
Wat mens: and cer tainty of real Knowledge 
We) arrived to in theſe ſciences, Was not owing to the 
fluence of theſe: Principles, but ta the clear diſiinẽt N 
 compleat ideas their thoughts were employed a · 
it; and the relation of Equality and Exceſs, ſo clear 
tween ſome of them, that they had an intuitive 
wuledge ; and by that away to diſcover it in others: 
ud this without the help of thoſe maxims. For 1 
s it not poſſible for a lad to know that bis whole 
i bigger than his little __ but by virtue of 
d > this 
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and conſtant pames : And thus barely by con ſideii 


tions, we ſhall get more true and clear Knowledg 
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this Axiom, 2e whole je bigger ; than the part, nl 


0 

de aſſured of it, till he has learned that maxim 5 l. bo 
any one conſider from what has been e ſewhere ſaiq , 
vhich is known firſt and cleareſt by moſt people, i 
Particular. inſtance, or the general rule; and whiq g. 

it is that gives life and birth to the other. The fe 
general rules are but the comparing our more gener f 
and ab/traft ideas, which ideas are made by the min kc 
and hive names given them, for the eaſier diſpatch ſp 
in its reaſonings : But Knowledge began in the min or 
and was founded on Particulars, though afterwar x] 
per haps no notice be taken thereof: It being natur © 
for the mind, to lay up thoſe general notions, au be 
make the proper uſe of them, which is to diſburdꝰ 0 
the memory of the cumberſcme load of Particulars. on 

§ 3. The way to improve in Knowledge, is not p- 
ſwallow Principles, with an- Implicit Faith, and with of 
cut Examination, which would be apt to mille pr: 


men, inſtead of guiding them into truth; but 
get and fix. in cur minds, clear and compleat ideas, 
far as they are to be had, and annex to them prof 


our ideas, and comparing them together, obſerving the 
agreement or diſagreement, their habitudes and rel 


by the conduct of this one Rule, than by takiog 4 
Principks, and thereby parting our * iuto . 
diſpoſal of others. 18951 

8 4. © Falſe or doubtful . relied upon | 
, unqueſlionable Maxims, keep thoſe in the dal 
from truth, who build on them. Such are uſu 
© by the Prejudices- imbibed from education, par 


8 reverence, faſhion, intereſt, S. This! is the a . 
. <© wile 
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cl 

u hich every one fees in his brother's eye, but ne- 
Deer regards the beam in his own.” To thoſe who 
e ſaiq arc willing to get rid of this great hinderance of 
e, i Knowledge, to theſe who would ſhake off this 
which great and dangerous impoſtor Prejudice, who dreſ- 
Thees vp falſehood in the likeneſs of truth, I ſhall 
ener offer this one mark whereby Prejudice may be 
min known. He that is ſtrongly of any opinion, muſt 
{par ſoppoſe that his perſuaſion is built upon good 
min grounds; add that his“ aſſent is no greater than 
war hat the evidence of the truth he holds forces him 
zaturff w. Now if, after all his profeſſion, he cannot 
„ a bear any oppoſition to his opinion, if he cannot 
ur da ſo much as give a patient hearing to the arguments 
lars. on the other fide, he plainly coufeſſes that it is 
not Prejudice governs him; and it is not the evidence 
wiiß of truth, but ſome lazy anticipation, ſome beloved 
111-0 preſumption, that he deſires to reſt undiſturbed in“. 
out Ol & 5. © He that would acquit himſelf in this caſe 
as, s a lover of truth, muſt do two things that are not 
prop very common nor very eaſy; Firſt, He muſt not be 
der i be with any opinion, or Wiſh it to be true; until 
; el brows it to be ſo: For nothing that is falſe can 
Are icſerve our good wiſhes, nor a deſire that it ſhoul4- 
vIc0 OY have the force of truth; and yet nothing i is more 
08 i tequent than this. Secondly, He mult do that 
to ich he will find himſelf very averſe to, as judg- 

; ag the thing unneceſſary, or himſelf. incapable of 
pon bing it. He muft try whether his principles be cer. 
COW true or not, and bow far he may ſafely rely 
uſu Prob —___ The bn [ here Jpenk of, is not 
Fe | FI. 

9 C L.cie's ConduA of the Vrderfandizy s 10. 15 
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' © any Batural defebt that makes, med incapable of en 
A amining their principles. © To ſuch, rules of old 


* duting their vnderſtandings ate uſeleſs, and 

© is the caſe of very few. The great number is 
© theſe whom the ill habit of never exerting the 

; * thoughts has diſabled : The powers of their mine 
are ſtarved by diſuſe, and have loſt that ſtrengt 

< which nature Reed them to receive from exerciſ 

In theſe two things, viz. an equal indifferency for d 

* truth; I mean the receiving it in the love of it: 


truth; and in tbe examination of our principle 


© and not receiving any for ſuch, till we are ful 
convinced of their ſolidity, truth and cer taint) 
* conſiſts that freedom of the underſtanding, whic 
© is neceſſary to a rationab creature; and witho 
Which it is Conceit, Fancy, any thing rather than a 


he Vaderſtandins, And theſe two articles ought « 


* particularly inculcated in education; the buſine 


whereof, in reſpect of knowledge, is not to perfel 


a earner in all or any one of the Sciences, but t 
give his- mind that Freedom, that diſpoſition, a 

theſe habits, that may enable him to attain « 
ny part of knowledge he {hall apply bimſelf te 
or ſtand in need of in the TRAP "courſe of h 


life . 
& 6. We mit ft Wee if we will bees as Ret 


fon adviſes, adapt our methods of, Inquiry, to the n 


ture of the ideas we examine, and the truth we ſear | 
after. General and certain Truths, are only found 
in the habitudes and relations of abſtract ideqg 


T "nh a ſagacious methodical 1 of o 


Locke's Conduct of the Vnderfanding SF 11, ard 15. 
thoug 
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ghts- for. the finding out theſe Relations, is the 
ö aly way to ' diſcover all that can with Truth and 
ſertainty be put. into general Propoſitions. By what 
eps we are to proceed in theſe, is to be learned in 
Pe ſchools of the Mathematicians, who from very 
kin and eaſy beginnings, by gentle degrees, and a 
Woatinued chain of Reaſonings, proceed to the diſco- 
xy and demonſtration of Truths, that appear at firſt. 
chi beyond human Capacity, This, I think I may 
ly, that if other ideas that are real as well as no- 
nal Eſſences of their ſpecies, were purſued in the 
ny familiar to Mathematicians, they would car- 
our thoughts - farther and with greater Evidence 
d Clearneſs, than poſſibly we are apt to imagine. 
his gave me the Confidence to advance that Con- 
ure, which I ſuggeſt, Chapter the Third, viz. 
tht Morality is capable of Demonſtration, as well as 
Wathematicks : For moral ideas being real Eſſen ces, 
tat have a diſcoverable Connexion and Agreement 
ot wich another, ſo far as we can find their Habj- 
kides and Relations, ſo far we * be E of. 
n / and general Truths. - 6 
& 7. In our Knowledge of tft we are to 
ed after a quite different method: The bare 
ay of of their ab/tra# ideas (which are but 
kninal Eſſences) will carry us but a very little way, 
de ſearch of Truth and Certainty. Here Expe- 
* muſt teach us what Reaſon cannot: And it is 
' (rying alone, that we can. certainly know, what 
er Qualities coexiſt with thoſe of our complex Ida 
wy” inſtance) Whether that Tellew heavy Juſible Body, 
N Jl Gold, be malleable, or no ; which Experience 
Wrerer it prove in that. particular body we exa- 
g S 3 | mine) 


* 


-..M x periments and hiſtorical Obſervations we may dra 


Ability, will hold true, if ther Qualitics be -addec 
to it. Our reaſonings from thoſe ideas will cart 
uns but a little way in the certain Diſcovery of the c 
| thoſe are to be found. As far as our Expericnc 


farther. 


5 \ 
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2 makes us not certain that it is ſo in all, or au 
her yellow, heavy, fu/ible' Bodies, hut that which wi 

hab tried; becauſe it is no conſequence one way o 
_ the other e complex idea: The neceſſity off 
Invoice of Malleability, bas bo viſible Connexi 
on with the combination of that "Colour, Weight, an 
gde) in any Body. What 1 have here ſaid o 
the nominal Eſſence of Gold, ſuppoſed: to conſiſt o 
a Body of ſuch a determinate Colour, Weight, and Fu 


ther Properties, in thole Maſſes of- Matter wherein al 
reaches, we may have certain ene, and n( 
$ 8. I deny not, but a man 3 to rati 


onal and regular Experiments, ſhall be able to ſee far 
ther into the nature of Bodies, and their unknow 


Properties, than one that is a ſtranger to them. Burn, 


this is but Judgment and Opinion, not Knowledge an be 1 
Certainty. This makes me ſuſpect that Natural Ph 
Kop is not capable of being made a ſcience : Frot 


Advantages of Eaſe and Health, and thereby increaMf 
our ſtock of Conveniences for this Life : But beyonW%: 
wis, 1 fear our Talents reach not; nor are our ii 


Ale, #s 1 gueſs, able to advance. ; : late] 


89. From whence it is obvious to conclude, th ; 
nber our faculties are not fitted to penetrate the r 
Eſences of Bodies, but yet plainly to diſcover to WP" Pr 


the Bring of a God, and the Knowledge of ourſelvegg K 
enough 10 give us a clcar Diſcovery of our Duty, ai boſe 


Page ; 


— 


* 


beat Conceroment ; it will become us, as rational 
creatures, to ewploy our Faculties about what they 


{is rational to conclude, that our proper Employ- 


ge whieb is moſt ſuited to our natural Capacities. 
ud carries in it our greateſt intereſt, that is, the con- 
ltion of our eternal State : nd therefore it is, | think, 
at morality is the praper ſcience and buſingſs of man- 


lach out their Summum Bomum) as ſeveral Arts con · 
ſerſant about the ſeveral parts of nature, are the lot 


nent lies in thoſe loquiries, and that fort of Kno-. - 
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Ie moſt adapted to, and follow the Direction of Na- ; 
pre, where it ſeems to point us out the way! For 


ind in general (who ate both concerned and fitted to | 


in a 
end ud private talent of particular men, for the common 
d e of human life, and their own n Subſiſt- 


Ice in this World. 

$ ro. The ways 10 "ol our Knowledge, as far 
zo, clear, diſtinct, and conſtant ideas of thoſe things 
hat our Knowledge cannot exceed our ideas ; where 
bey are either imperfect, confuſed, or obicure,: we 
nnot expect to have certain, perfect, or clear Know- 
late ideas, which may ſhow us the Agreement or 


Wcly compared. 


Wuxi, and drawing conſequences from ſome gene- 


to WF Propoſitions), are the. right method of improving 
cure Knowledge, in the ideas of other mudes, belides 
y, a8 * * Quantity, the Conlideration of mathematical 
reh unn 


u we are capable, ſeem to me to be theſe two: The 
firf, is to get and ſettle in our minds, as far as we 


ge. The other is the art of finding out the inter- 


. That theſe tuo (and not the relying ,on 


„ would conſider and know. For it being evident 


ppogaancy of other ideas, which cannot be imme» 


e 


"9 Jn 
i 4 
. 


— 


um, and it is clear, that he will in vain ſeek any De 


of good parts know all the maxim of Mathematich 


ſequences as much as be pleaſes, he will by their aſ 


angle, is equal to the ſquares of the two other ſides 


3 a * 
o } ; a +. 
* Y 
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Knowledge will eaſily inform us. Wbere, Firſt, w 
ſtall find that he that has not clear and perſect ideas 
of thoſe Angles or Figures, of which be deſires tc 
know any thing, is utterly theteby incapable of an) 
Knowledge about them. - Suppoſe a man not to have 
an exact idea of a right Angle, Scalenum, or Trapezi 


monſtration about them. And farther it is evident 
chat it was not the influence of maxim or Principles 
that has led the maſters of this Science into thoſe 
wonderful Diſcoveries they have made. Let a mar 


never ſo well; and contemplate their Extent and Con 


fiſlance, I ſuppoſe, ſcarce ever come to know, tha 
the ſquare of the Hypotenuſe, in a right angled Tri 


This, and other mathematical Truths have been di 
covered by the Thoughts, otherwiſe applied. Thi 
mind had other objects, other views before it, fa 
different from thoſe maxims which men well enoug 
acquainted with thoſe received Axioms, but ignoran 
of their method, who firſt made theſe Demonſtrai 
0 can never ſufficiently admire. 33 
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| CHAP. XII. 


| Bom Ae Conſe derations concerning Knowledge. 


81. 
Us Knowledge, as in other things, ſo in „ this, b : 
a great Conformity with our ght, that it is ne 1 
ther Pong , nor wholly na Men th : 


ha 
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ave ſenſes cannot chuſe but -receive e ideas by 
hem ; and if they have memory, they cannot but re- 
uin ſome of them; and if they have any diſtinguiſn- 


b g Faculty, cannot but perceive the Agreement or 
have bifigreement of ſome of them, one with another. 
pezi l he that has Eyes, if he will open them by day, 
De cannot but fee ſome Objects, and perceive a differ - 


lent ace in them; yet he may chuſe whether he will turn 
ples lis Eyes cowards. an Object, curiouſly ſurvey it, and 
thoſbſerve accurately all that is viſible in it, But what 


e does ſee, he cannot ſee otherwiſe than he does: 

t depends not on his Will, to fee that Black which 
pears Tellow. Jaſt thus it is with our Underfland- 
we: All that is voluntary i in our Knowledge, is the 


thalln-ying or withholding any of our Faculties from 
Tri les or that fort of Otyrcts ; and a more or leſs ac- 
des rate Survey of them: But they being employed, 


ar Will hath no power to determine the Knowledge ꝙ 
te mind, one way or other. That i is done only by 
he Cbjetts ſeg; as | far as they are — 7 - 
ered, 5 
9 2. Thu he that has got the ideas of Numbers, 

nd hath taken the paifis to compare One, Two and 
Tree, to Six, cannot chuſe but know that they are 
al. He alſo that hath the idea of an intelligent, 
ut weak aud frail Being, made by, and depending 
another, who is Eternal, Onnizotent, perfectly wiſe | 
Wd 22d, will as certainly know, that man is to ho- 
u, fear, and obey God, as that the Sun ſhines when 
bes it. But yer theſe Truths, being never ſo cer- 
a, never fo clear, lle may be ignorant of either or 


„b 1 th of them, who will not take the pains. to em 
ne 5 2 = > "ow 
—. 3 6 - Rs | 


E , 
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ploy his Faculties as he had, to inform a hieaſelf a 
e n e | 


Ch. 1 
bmet 
Proot 
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ar 1 
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Pi Underſtanding Faculties bogs 3 to man 
X dot barely for Speculation, but alſo for thi 
Conduct of his Life; a man would be at a greal 
loſs if he had. nothing to direct him but what ha 
the Certainty of true Knowledge, He that will no 
eat till he has Demonſtration that it will nouriſh him 
bor flir, till he is infallibly aſſured of ſucceſs in hit 
buſineſs, will have little: elle to o but A 2 Hill anc 
periſh, 

92. Therefore . as Gad bath ſer os ings i i 
broad Day-light ; as be has given us ſome certai 
| Knowledge, though limited to a few things, in com 
Pariſon, (probably as a taſte of what intellectual crea 
tures are capable of, to excite in us a deſire and en 
deavour after a better State) ſo in the greateſt pa- 
of our Concernment, he has afforded us only thi 
Twilight, as I may ſo ſay, of Probability, ſuitable iq 
that ſlate of Mediecrity and e, ** ha 1 
been pleaſed to place us in here. | 

$ 3. The Faculty which. God has given. man oy. 
enlighten him, next to. certain Knowledge, is 74; 
ment whereby the mind takes its idea to agree 0B 
diſagree, without perceiving a demonſtrative Evident P 


in the Proofs. The wind exerciſes this — 11 
+ | om 


— 


— 
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bmetimes/ out of Neceſſity, where demonſtrative 
ofs, and certain Knowledge are not to be had; 
ad ſometimes out of Lazineſs, Unſkilfulocks, or Haſte, | 
n where they are to be had. 
$ 4. This Faculty of the Mind when it is n 
d immediately about things, is called Judgment ; 
hen about truths delivered in words, is moſt com- 
only called Ant, or Diſſent. Thus the mind has 
w Faculties converſant about Truth and Falſehood. 
if, Knowledge, whereby it certainly perceives, and is 
ndoubtedly ſatisfied of the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ent of any ideas,  2dly, Judgment, which is the 
ting ideas together, or ſeparating them from one 
other in the mind, when their certain Agreement 
pine is nat perceived, but prefumed to be 
And if it ſo unites or ſeparates them, as in rea- 
; ng are, it is right Judgment. | 


V 


JAM. 


NT 


* 


om W H A . xv. 
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en N Projabiity ME 3 
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Prosa fi is . but the appearance of 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of two ideas, 
L +. Interveation. of Proofs, whoſe Connexion is 
1 t conſtant, and immutable ; or is not perceived to 


os ko; but is, or appears for the moſt part to be ſo, 
k 1 Nis enough to induce the mind to judge the Pro- 


on to be true or falſe, rather than the contrary, 
Wl 2. Of Probability there are degrees from the 
Fe bourhood of Certainty and . quite 
— down 


LC * 4 n * . 
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— to Improbability and Unie h- even to t 
confines of Inpoſſibility : Aud alſo. degrees of Aſſn 
from certain Knowledge and what is next it, m4 Al 

| Farance and Confidence, quite: down to any, Da 

Dyer, and Diſbeliſ . 

8 3. That Propoſition then e for whic 
there are arguments or proofs to make it paſs, or b 
received for true. The Entertainment the mind give 
to this fort of Propoſitions, is called Beligf, Yeni 1 
or Opinions ' Probability then being to ſupply the de ic 
feect of our Knowledge, is always converſant about 
| Propoſitions, whereof we have no Cortainty, but « il ul 
| 15 ſome Ihducoments to recciue them for true. Four 
| gw otra of ie mie in ſhort 1 ind, 
bowing, © LT 
3 Firſt, The 8 of any POE with our o. udgr 
| Knowledge, Experience, or Obſervation, 
BE Secondly, The Teſtimony of others, . thei 
; | Obſervation and Experience: In the Ty/fimony of ¶ ret. 
' \  _ thers, is to be. conſidered; /, The Number; 20 n, 
The Integrity; 3dhy, The Skill of the Witneſſes 
athly, The Defign of the Author, if it be-a Teſti 
mony cited out of a Book; - 5zhly, The Conſiſten e f. 
of the Parts and Circumſtances of 155 Relation ; 6:58 
* - Contrary Teſtimobies. 12 7 
Y 5: The mind before it pationally fue, or i . 
to any probable Propoſition, ought" to examine alt i, |; 
grounds of Probability, and ſee how they make, mo |. 
or leſs, for or againſt it; and upon. a due balancing 2 
tbe whole, reject or receive it, with: a more or le 
firm ſent, according to the Preponderancy of t | 
greater Grounds of Cart on one fide or if 
e e <4 77 755 
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© CHAP. xi. 
Of the Degrees of Ake. "i 


r bi | 1. 
give Ys Grounds of Probability laid Jown in ths fore- - 
going Chapter, as they are the foundations on 
ich our A ent is built, ſo are they alſo the mea- 
boure whereby its ſeveral Degrees are (or ought) to be 
t o vkted. Only we are to take notice, that no 
ounds of Probability operate any farther on the 
ind, which ſearches after Truth, and endeavours to 
dre right, than they appear; at leaſt in the firſt 
owiigment, or Search that the mind makes. It is 
Weed in many caſes impoſſible, and in moſt very 
then, even for thoſe who have admirable memories, 
of of retain all the Proofs, which, upon a due Examina- 
bn, made them embrace that ſide of the queſtion, 
ſſes Wii ſuffices that they have once, with care and fairneſs, 
ted the matter as far as they could; and having 
tene found on which ſide the Probability appeared to 
tem, they lay up the Concluſion in their memories, 
1a Truth they have diſcovered ;: and for the future 


ts, that this is the Opinion, that by the Proofs 
mou ky bare once ſeen of it, deſerves ſuch a Degree of 
vg ir {ſent as they afford it. 

{ 2. It is unavoidable then that the memory be re- 
on in this caſe, apd that men be perſuaded of 72 
r Opinions, whereof the Progfs are not actuallʒj in 
ol 5 nay, which * they are not able 
T actually 


ain ſatisſied with the Teſtimony of their memo- 
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men, muſt be either Scepticte, or change every me 
ment, when any one offers them arguments, whic 


rely on their memories for what they have befo 


well examined. Who alwoſt is there that hath 1 


termine ourſelves on one ſide or other: The condu 
of our Lires, and the management of our gre 


which falling under Obſervation, is capable of umi 


iy ar matter ꝙ fact. 


actually to recal: Without this the greateſt part « 


for want of memory, they are not preſently able 


8 3. It muſt be owned "ON mens flicking to pd 
Judgments, is often the cauſe of great Obſtinacy 
Error and Miſtake. - But the fault is not, that the 


well judged, but becauſe they judged before they h. 


Leiſure, Patience, and Means to collect together, li 
the Proofs concerning moſt of the Opinions he hz 
ſo as ſafely to conclude that he has a clear and f 
view, and that there is no more to be alledged fi 
his better Information? And yet we are forced to d 


Concerns, will not bear Delay. For thoſe depet 
for the moſt part on the determination of our Jud; 
ment in points wherein we are not capable of certa 
Know ledge, and wherein it is neceſſary for us to et 
brace one ſide or the other. 5 

§ 4. The Propoſitions we receive upon indo 
ments of Probability, are of two forts : Firſt, Co 
cerning ſome particular Exiſtence, or matter of Fai 


Teftimeny, _ Secondly, Concerning things, which b 1 
ing beyond the diſcovrery of our * are not 
pable of human Teſtimony. N 

$ 5. Concerning the firſt of theſe, die Parti 


= 


\ 
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| Firſt, Where any particular (hog, - conſonant” to 
e conſtant Obſervation of ourſelves and others in 
te like caſe, comes atteſted with the concurrent Re- 
vrts of all that mention it, we receive it as eaſily, 
nd build as firmly upon it, as if it were certain 


bowledge. Thus, if all Engl Men who have oc- 
Lon to mention it, ſhould report, that it Ye in 
: ” gland laſt. Winter, or the like, I think a man 
Del 


ould as little doubt of it, as that Seven aud Feur 
5 Eleven, 

The fir/# and higheſt Degree of Prebability 105 
when the general conſent of all men, in all ages, 
far as can be known, concurs with a man's own 
boſtant Experience i in the like caſes, to confirm the 
th of any particular matter of Fact, atteſted by 
ür Witneſſes: Such are the ſtated Con ik and 
Properties of Bodies, and the regular Proceedings of 
es and Efecb | in the ordiuary courſe of Nature ; 
Us we call an Argument from the nature of things 
kmſclves. For what we and others always obſerve. 
þ be after the ſame manner, we conclude with Rea- 
In, to be the effects of ſteady and regular Cauſes, 
bough they come not within the reach of our Know- 


I,; that ron ſunk in water, ſwam in quick ſilver. 
14 relation affirming any ſuch thing to have been, or a 
pedication that it will happen again in the ſame man- 
kr, is received without doubt or heſitation : Aud 
Ir Helię thus grounded, riſes to Aſſurance. 

| \ 6. Secondly, The next degree of Probability, i * 
by my own Experience, and the agreement of 
W others, that mention it, a thing is found to be for 
wvoſt part ſo; and that the particular inſtance of 
+ LI it 


| Fige. As that Fre warmed a man, or made Lead 


— args 1 0 ern res ne” 
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prefer their own private Advantage, to the publich 


ſo, it is extremely probable : And in this cafe, o 
ent riſes to a, degree Which we may call Confidenc 


variety of contrary Obſervations, Circumſtances, | 


it is atteſted by many and. undoubted witneſes.. Th 
Hiſtory giving us ſuch an account of men in all age 
and my own Experience confirming it, that molt me 


If all Hiſtorians that writ of Tiberius, ſay that he di 


9 7.. Thirdly, In matters happening indifferent) 
as that a Bird ſhould fly this or that way: When 


ny particular matter of Fact comes atteſted by lf tt: 
concurrent Teſtimony of unſuſpected Witneſſes, ther 


our Ment is alſo unavoidable. Thus, that there 
in Italy ſucha city as Rome ; that about One thouſar 
and ſeven hundred years ago, there lived ſuch a ma 


in it as Julius Ceſar, &c. A man can as little douii wr 
of this, and the like, as he does of the Being anſſhat 
Actions of his own Acquaintance, whereof he him m 
ſelf is a witneſs, . adit 


98. Probality, on theſe grounds, carries 0 muc 


| Reid dee with it, that it leaves as little liberty to b ence 


lieve or diſbelieve, as Demonſtration does, whethWfcce 


we will know or be ignorant. But the Difficulty i ion 
when Teſtimonies contradift common Experience g. 


and the Reports of Witneſſes claſh with the ordinai r a: 
courſe of Nature, or with one another. Here il 
gence, attention, and exactneſs is required to form 
right. Judgment, and to proportion the, Aſent to i 
Evidence and Probability of the thing, which riſes a | 
falls, according as the two foundations of Credibili W's af 
favour, or contradict it, Theſe are liable to ſu ce 


ports, Tempers, Deſigns, Overſights, Gr. of Repo : N 


ers, that it is impoſlible to reduce to preciſe ruß een 


t nh {, 
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Ide various degrees wherein men give their M ent. 
This in general may be faid, that as the Proofs, upon 
ne Examination, ſhall to any one appear in a great- 
, or leis degree, to preponderate on either ſide, ſo 
they are fitted to produce in the mind, ſuch different 
ſutertainments, as are called Belief, Conjecture, Gueſs 5 
Dubt, Wavering,. Diftruſt, Diſbelief, &c. 
$ 9. © I think it may not be amiſs to take notice 
of a rule obſerved in the law of England, which is, 
that though the atteſted copy of a record be good 
| proof, yet the copy of a copy never ſo well atteſt- 
ed, and by never fo credible witneſſes, will not be 
admitted as a proof in judicature. This practice, 
if it be allowable in the deciſions of right and 
wrong, carries this obſervation along with it, viz. 
That any Teſtimony, the farther off it is removed 
tom the original truth, the leſs force it has: And in 
raditional truths, each remove weakens the force of the 
Proof. There is a Rule quite contrary to this, ad- 
eced by ſome men, who look on Opinions to gain 
bree by growing oller. Upon this ground, Propo 
lions evidently falſe or doubtful i in their firſt begin - 
ting, come by an inverted Rule of Probability, to pals 
br aut hencict Truths; and thoſe which deſerved lit- 
ge Credit from the mouths of their firſt Relators, 
Fe thought to grow venerable by Age, and are ur- 
Wd as undeniable. _ - 
910 Bat certain it is, that no Probably in can 
WF? above its firſt Original. What has no other evi- 
ce than the ſingle Teſtimony of one Witneſs, muſt 
or fall by his on Teſtimony, though after- 
e cited by Hundreds of others; and is fo far 


| q an receiving any ſtrengih thereby, that it becomes | 
; i F 3 — 


* * 4. * 9 
* , bag 
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the weaker. _Becavſe Paſſion, Intereſt, Inadvertenc; 
| Miſtake of bis Meaning, and a thouſand odd Reaſon 
T Which capricious mens minds are acted by, may. ma 
one man quote another's words. or meaning wrong 
This is certain, that what in one age was affirme 
42 upon ſlight grounds, can never after come to be mo 
b ld ia future ages by being often repeated. 
$ 11. Toe ſecond fart.of Probability, is eoncernin 
ain not falling under the reach of our ſenſes, a 
therefore nat capable of Tſtimany : And ſuch are, 
$ 12. Firft, The Exiſtence, Nature, and Oper 
tions of finite immaterial Beings without us, as $Sþ 
_ rits, Angeli, &c. or the Exiſtence of material B. 
jdgs, ſuch as for their ſmallneſs or remoteneſs, o 
Senſes cannot take notice of: As whether there be 
ny Plants, Animals, &c. in the —_— and oth 
- nen of the vaſt UniverſGGG. 
g 13. Secondly, Concerning the manner of Of 


ration in moſt parts of the works of Mature, wher ac. 
in, thopgh we ſee the ſenſible Hells, yet their Ca ben 
ſes are unknown, and we perceive not the ways aſl 8 
manner how they are produced. We ſee Anime dig 
are generated, nouriſhed, and move; the Load{ whe! 
draws Iren, &c. but the cauſes that operate, and i com 
manner they are produced in, we can only gueis, ern 
probably conjecture. In theſe matters Analigy is ¶¶ von 
only help we have; and it is from that alone Will ccive 
draw all our grounds of Probability. Thus obſcol i Ce 
ing, that the bare rubbivg of two Bodies violen i ton. 

| upon one another, produces Heat, and very of ud 
Fire ; we have reaſon to think that what ve ' twat) 
Heat add Fire, conſiſts, in a certain violent agita:_]hW: v 
of = — minute arts of the burußß io 


Mat 


F 


hal This ſort of Probability, which is the. beſt 
onduCt.of rational Experiments, and the riſe of Hy- 
theſes, has alſo. its uſe and influence. And a wary 
jeaoning-from Analogy leads us often into the diſco- 
xry of Truths, and e ae which would 
aber wiſe lie concealed. 

914. Though the common experience, and the 
rdinary courſe of things, have a mighty influence 
on the minds of men, to make them give or refuſe 


tedit, io any thing propoſed to their belief; yet 


per ere is one caſe wherein the ſtrangeneſs of the fact . 
; S/W ſens not the ent to a fair Teſtimony given of it. 
JB for where ſuch ſupernatural Events are ſuitable to 


ads aimed at by him, who has the power to change 
the courſe of Nature ; there under ſuch circumſtan- 
ces they may be. the fitter to procure belief, by how 
much the more they are beyond, or contrary: to or- 
linary obſervation, This is the proper caſe of mi- 
faces, which, well atteſted, do not only find . 
themſelves, but give it alſo to other fruths. 

$ 15. There are Propoſitions that challenge 45 
digheſt degree of our Aſent upon bare Teſtimony, 
whether the thing propoſed agree or diſagree with. 
common Experience, and the ordinary courſe of things 
or 00: The reaſon whereof is, becauſe the Teſti 
nony is of ſuch an one, as cannot deceive nor be de- II 


ol ccived ; and that is God himſelf, This carries wich 
ble Certainty beyoud Doubt, Evidence beyond Excep- 
oben ton. This is called by a peculiar name, Revelation, 
of ud our afent to it, Faith, which has as much Cer- 
jc day io it, as our Knowledge itſelf: and we may 
ita well doubt of our own Being, as we can, whether 
uo ay Revelation from Cod be true. So that Faith is 
lat "5" a fer. 
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a ſertſed and ſure Principle of {font and Aſſurance) 
and leaves no Manner of Room for Doubt or Heſſ 
tation; only we muſt be ſure, that it be a divine 2 
velation, and that we underſtand it right; elſe we 
ſhall expoſe ourſelves to all the extravagancy of En 
thuaſim, and all the error of wrong Principles, if we 
have Faith and FORE in + wie is not one Re 
velation. | | Rs 
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CHAP. XVII. 
of Raaln. 


„„ 13 
H word Reaſon, in Engl. 72 has "INN Signs 
3 - fications. Sometimes it is taken for true and 
1. clear Principles: Sometimes for clear and fair Deduc 
tions from thoſe Principles: Sometimes for the Cauſe 
and particularly for the final Cauſe but the Conli 


deration I ſhall have of it here, is, as it ſtands for M*) 
Faculty, whereby Man is ſuppoſed to be d ifeingui f at 
from Beaſts ; and wherein it is evident, he much fur nd 
paſſes them. | n ſuc 
8 2. Reaſon is neceſſary, both for the at (civec 
of our Knowledge, and regulating our Aſſent: Fo “). 
it hath to do both in Knowledge and Opinion, and ii 9 
neceſſary and aſſiſting to all our other intellectual Fa o be 
culties; and, indeed, contains tuo of them, viz. Fin ber 
Sagacity, whereby it finds intermediate ideas, S altrut 
condly, Illation, whereby it ſo orders and diſpoſes E: ng . 
e the 


them, as to diſcover what connexion there is in eac 


ink of the — 3 the extremes are po F 
| | ras | 


— — — — — 
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ether, and thereby, as it were, to draw into view 
be Truth ſought for; which is that we call lation 


Re or Inference : : And conſiſts in nothing, but the Per- 
we cption of the Connexion there is between the ideas, 
En i each ſtep of the Deduction, whereby the mind 
f vMcowes to ſee, either the certain agreement or diſagree- 


nent of any two ideas, as in Demonſtratien, in which 
arrives at Knowledge: :- Or their probable Connexi- 
oo, on Which it gre or with holds its Aſent, as in 
(pinton. 

6 3. Senſe and Intuition reach but a little way : 
The greateſt part of our Knowledge depends upon 
Deductions and intermediate ideas, In thoſe cafes 
where we muſt take Propoſitions for true, with- 
out being certain of their being ſo, we have need to 
fnd out, examine, and compare the grounds of their 
Probability : Iu both caſes, the faculty which finds 


$44 


igni 


and 
e et the means, and rightly applies them to diſcover 
2% ertainty in the one, and Probability in the other, is 
oni! that which we call | Reaſon. So that in Reaſon we 
hae | nay conſider theſe four Degrees; 1f, The diſcover- 
%s and finding out of Proofs. adhy, The regular 


nd methodical Diſpoſition of them, and laying them 
n ſuch order, as their Connexion may be plainly per- 
ſived. 3dly, The perceiving their n. 


ſur 


nen 


Fo %, The making a, right Concluſion. 

nd $ 4+ There is one thing more which IL ſhall Jeſire | 
ra o be conſidered concerning Reaſon, and that is, whe- 
er Slim, as is generally thought, be, the proper 


SM "liruwent of it; and the uſefulleſt way of exerci- 
s lng this faculty, The Cauſes 1 have to doubt of it, 
edc : ol theſe, | "a BEES 5 

1 _ 9 5» 
ne ED 
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g 5. Firſt, Becauſe Sylhgifm ſerves bor Raf bu 

in one His of the forementioned parts of it, and 
that is to ſhow the Connexion of the Proofs of any 
one Inſtance, and no more: But in this it is of no vit 
great uſe, ſince the mind can perceive ſuch Connexi- the 
on, where it really is, as eaſily, nay, perhaps bettet vi 
without it, We may obſerve that there are many 
men that reaſom exceeding clear aud rightly, whe adl 
know not how to make a Syllegifm : And I believe bor 
ſcarce any one makes Syllogiſms in reaſoning witbid vb 
himſelf. Indeed, ſometimes they may ſerve to diſc We: 
ver a fallacy, bid in a rhetorical Flouriſh; or by ſtrip nin 
| ping an abſurdity of the cover of Wit and good Lan Anc 
gnage, ſhow it in its naked Deformity. But the 
Weakneſs or Fallacy - of ſuch: a looſe Diſcourſe it 
ſhows, by the artificial form it is put into, .only .t 
thoſe who have thoroughly ſtudied Mode and Figure ther 
and have ſo examined the many ways, that three Pro Tre 
poſitions may be put together, as- to know which of 
| them does certainly conclude right, and which not 
and upon .what grounds it is that they de ſo. But 
they who have not ſo far looked into' thoſe forms, are 
not ſure by virtue of Sylhgiſim that the Concluſion 
- certainly follows from the Premiſes. T he mind ig 
not taught to reaſon by theſe Rules ; it has a native 
faculty to perceive the Coherence or Incoherence of e 
its ideas, and can range them right, Ann any ſuch a0 b 
| ple Repetitions, | 
98 6 And to ſhow the weakneſs 65 *a an argument ſun 
| there needs no more but to ſtrip it of the ſuperflvoy 
ideas, which, blended and confounded: with thoſe o 
which the Inference depends, ſeem to ſhow a Con 1 


' Bexion where there is none, or at leaſt do hinder th 
: Diſcover | I 
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Neovery of the want of it; and then, to-lay the na- 
ted ideas on which the ers of the Argumentation 
gepends in their due order; in which poſition the 
ind taking a view of them, ſees what Connexion 
they have, and id is able to judge of the Inference 
without any need of Syllogiſm at all. 

$ 7. Secondly, Becauſe Syllogiſms are not leſs li- 
dle to Fallacies than the plainer ways of Argurenta- 
on: And for. this I appeal to common Obſervation, 
which has always found theſe artificial methods of 
Wicaſoning more adapted to catch and entangle the 
nind, tlian to inſtru and inform the Underſtanding, : 
And if it be certain that Fallacy can be couched in 
Syllogiſms, as © cannot be denied, it muſt be ſome- 
thing elſe, and not Syllogiſm, that muſt diſcover them, 
Bat if men ſkilled in, and uſed to Syllogiſms, find 
them aſſiſting to their Reaſon, in the Diſcovery of 
Truth, I think they ought to make uſe of them. All 


theſe Forms than belongs to them ; .and think that 
nen have no uſe, or not ſo full a uſe of their reaſon- 
bg faculty without them. 
{ 8. But however it be in Knowledge, I think it 
s of far leſs or no uſe at all in Probabilities : For 
tte ent there being to be determined by the Pre- 
ponderancy, after a due weighing of all the Proofs 
n both ſides, nothing is ſo unfit to aſſiſt the mind 
Wi that, as Syllgi/m; which running away with one 
ſumed Probability, purſues that till it has led the 
hid quite out of ſight of the thing under conſider- 
i 
99. But let it kelp us (as perhaps may be ſaid) in 
_— Nai men Li their errors or miſtakes ; ; yet ſtill it 
| | fails 


that I aim at is, that they ſhould not aſcribe more to 


cConfuſin, or Imperſection of the ideas it is employed a 


— — ðĩ14d 
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fails our reaſon in that part, which, if not its high 
eſt perfection, is yet certainly its hardeſt taſæ; and 
that which we moſt need i irs help in, and that i is, © 
finding cut of Pros, and making new" Di teenie 
'This way of Reaſoning diſcovers no new Proofs, bu 
is the art of marſhalling and ranging the vid one I. 
we have already, A man knows firſt, and then he 
is able to prove /ylbgiſtically ; fo that Sylhogiſm come: . 
after Knowledge; ; and then a man has little or ne 
need of it. But it is chiefly by the finding out thoſq 
** ideas that ſhow the Connexion of diſtant ones, the 
our ſtock of Knowledge is increaſed ; and that uſeft * I 
arts and ſciences are advanced. gee 
S 10. * It is fit, before | leave this ſubject, 2 nll 
take notice of one maniĩfeſt miſtake in the rules o 
© Syllogiſm, viz. That no fyllogiſtical reaſoning cad bt 
_ © be right and concluſive, but what has, at leaſt, on- *. 
general propoſition in it. As if we could not rea 
fn about particulars. Whereas, in truth, the im e 
mediate object of all our reafoning, is nothing bu 
© particulars. Every man's reaſoning is only abou 
the zdeas exiſting in his own mind, which are truly 
every one of them particular exiſtences; and ou 
© reaſoning about other things, is only as they co 
5 * reſpond with thoſe our particular ideas.” 
SF 11. Reafen, though of a very large extent fail 

| vs in ſeveral Inſtances: As, 1/#, Where our ideas fai 
Adly, It is often at a loſs, becauſe of the Obſcurit 


bout, Thus having no perfect idea of the. leaſt Ex 
| tenſion of matter, nor of Infinity, we are at a lo 
about the diviſibility of Matter. 3dly, Our Rea 


is often at a ſtand, becauſe it perceives net thoſe 7 
I hie ; 1 
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which would ſerve to Fame certain ar probable agree. 
mr or diſagreement of any two other ideas, athly, 
bur Reaſon is often engaged in abſurdities and diffi-- 
Aus, by proceeding upon falſe Principles, which be- 
"ng followed, lead men into Contradictions to them- 
klves; and Inconſiſtency in their oon Thougbes. 
bh, Dubious words, and uncertain ſigns often puzzle 
gen's Reaſon, and Flea them to a Nonplus. 

$ 12. Though the deducing one Propoſiti tion from 
mother be a great part of Reaſon, and that which it | 
s uſually employed about: Yet the principal act of 
Ratiocioation is the finding the agreement or difa- 
gement of two ideas one with another, by the in 
rrrention of a third. As a man, by a yard, finds 
wo houſes to be of the ſame length, which could 
ot be brought together to meaſure their Equality 
by juxta peſition. Words have their conſequences as 
the ſigns of ſuch ideas : And things agree, or diſa- 
pree, as really they are; but we obſerve it only by 
our ideas. 

13. In Reaſoning men ordinarily aſe four forts 
of Arguments. 

The Fist, is to allege the Opinions 'of men, 
whoſe parts, learning, eminency, power, or ſome o- 


ther cauſe, has gained a name, and ſettled their Re- ; 


putation in the common eſteem with ſome kind of 
Authority, This may be called Argumentum ad Ve- 
recundiams | 5 
914. Secondly, Agoiher way is, to require the 
Adverſary to admit what they allege as a Proof, or 
aſſign a better, This I call Argumentum ad. Ig- 
Frantiam. öͤö» ons 


Bas 48.2; WM 72 1 
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0" 15. A Third way, i is to preſs a man with con 
ſequences drawn from his own Principles or Conce 
fions, This is already known under the name o 
Argumentum ad hominem. .- 

1 8 8 16. Fourthly, the uſing of Proof: uo fin 
| any of the foundations of Knowledge or Probability 
This 1 call Argumentum, ad Fudicinm. This alon 

of all the four, brings true Inſtruction with it, anc 
advances us in our way to Knowledge. For 1f,, | 
argues not another man? s Opinion to be right, becanſ 
J, out of reſpect, or any other conſideration bu 
that of Conviction, will not cotttradit him. 2d 
It proves not another man to be in the right way 
nor that I ought to take the ſame with him, becauſ 
1 know not a better. 3dly, Nor does it follow, tha 
another man is' in the right way, becauſe he ha 

ſhown me that I am in the wrong. This may di 

2 poſe me perhaps ſor the reception of truth, but help 

me not to it; that muſt come from Progfs and Ar 
guments, and Light ariſing from the Nature of Thing 
themſelves; not from * Shame 3 Ignorance 
or Error. 25 | 
9 17. By what has tows ſaid of N 10 we ma) 
be able to make ſome gueſs at the diſtinction of things, 
into thoſe that are according to, above, and contrary t 
Reaſen. Mt, According to Reaſon, are ſuch Propoſ 
tions, whoſe truth we can diſcover,” by examining 
and tracing thoſe ideas we have from Senſation ant 
Reflection, and by natural deduction find to be tru 
odr probable. zdly, Above Regſen, are ſuch Propoli 
tions, whoſe Truth or Probability we cannot by Rea 
en derive from thoſe Principles. 3dly, Contrary if 


_Reaſen are ſuch Propoſitions as as are inconſiſtert with 
N ö ; 0 5 5 


— 
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or irreconcileable | to, our clear and diſtinct ideas, 
Thus the Exiftence of ene God, is according to Regs 
The Exiftence of more than one God, contrary to 
an : The Reſurrection of the Body after death, a- 
hore Reaſon. Above Reafen, may be alſo taken in a 
double ſenſe, viz. Above Probability, or, above Cer- 
ny. In that large ſenſe alſo, Contrary to Reaſon, 
$1 ſuppoſe, ſometimes taken. 

F 18. There is another uſe of the . Reaſon, 
yherein it is oppoſed to Faith which, though autho- 
iſed by common ule, yet is it in itſelf a'very impro- 
xr way of ſpeaking: For Faith is nothing but a firm 
{ſent of the mind; which if it be regulated as is 
ur duty, cannot be afforded to any thing but upon 


ecau 
, thafwod Reaſon, and fo cannot be oppoſite to it. He 
hat believes withont having any Reaſon for Believ- 


diſi ig. may be in love with his own fancies; but nei - 
help ber ſeeks Trulh as he ought, nor pays the Obedience 
due to his Maker, who would have him uſe thoſe dit- 


ting faculties he has given him, to keep him ont 
of Miſtake and Error. But ſince Reaſon and Faith 
re by ſome men oppoſed, we will ſo conſider them 
0 the following Chapter, 


ings, 

a1 WI IIIRI$40499490004 92009440448 
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nay | : J 
/ Faith and Reaſen, and their diflint Provinces, 
tru „ 1 | | 5 

Rea Egon, as . to Faith, I take 


& to be the diſcovery of the Certainty or Pro- 
; and of ſuch Propoſitions or Truths which the 
: [1 2 _— 


3 
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mind arrives at by deductions made from ſuch ideas 
which it has got by the uſe of its natural faculties 
viz. by Senſation or ' Refleftion. + "HIP 
. Faith, on the other fide, is the affect to any Pro 
Fre upon the credit 'of 'the propoſer, as coming 
immediately from -God ; which we call Revelation 
Concerning which we muſt obſerve/ 
| 2. Firſt, That ne man inſpired by” Ged, can 1 
any. Revelation communicate to others, any new ſimple 
igeas, which they had npt before from Senſation o 
Refleftion Becauſe words, by their immediate opera 
tion on us, cannot cauſe other ideas, but of their ca 
tural ſounds, and as nt of latent ideas they can on- 
ly recal to our T hovghts thofe ideas, which to us 
they have. been wont to be fi igns of; but eannot 
introduce any new, and formerly unknown /implt 
ideas. . The ſame holds in all other f igns, which can 

© not ſignify to us things, of which we have never be 
fore had any idea at all. For our ' femple © ideas we 
muſt depend wholly on our natural faculties, and cat 
by no means receive them from. traditional Revelati 
en; 1 fay traditional, in diſtinction to original Reve 
latin. By the one, I mean that impreflion which i: 
made immediately by Cd on the mind of any man 
to which we cannot ſet any bounds. And by the o 
ther, thoſe impreſſions delivered over to others | 
words, and the ordinary ways of conveying our Con 
- ceptions one to another. ; 
82 Secondly, 1 fay, that the fame Truths may bai 
discovered by Revelation, which are diſecverable to ui 
by. Reaſen 3 but in ſuch there is little need or uſe of : 
Revelation ; God having furtiſhed us with natura . 


means to arrive at the n of chem : Anal 
- | Truth | | 


— 


. 
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E IV 
meas Truths diſcovered by our natural ae, are more 
liier certain, than when conveyed to us by traditional Re- 

| relation. For the Knowledge we have, that this Re- 
pro relation came at firſt from God, can never be ſo ſure 
_ dbe Knowledge we have from the clear and diſtia&t 


Verception of the agreement and diſagreement of our 
own ideas. This alſo holds in matters of fact, knows 
dle by our ſenſes : As the hj/tory of the Deluge is 

conveyed to us by Writings, which had their original 


ion: 


n b 
1mple 
on o 
pera 
Ir na 


te has as certain and clear Knowledge of the Flood, 
u Neah that ſaw it, or that he himſelf would Tak 
hd, had he then been alive and ſeen it, For he 


hee us no greater Aſſurance, than that of his Sen/es, that 
anno! i5 writ in the Book, ſuppoſed to be writ by Moſes 
ſempl tſpired. But he has not ſo great an Aſſurance that 
can writ that Book, as if he had ſeen Moſes write 


t; ſo that the Aſſurance of its being a Revelation, | is 
ll leſs than the Aſſurance of his Senſes. 
8 4. Revelation cannot be admitted againſt the clear 
nidence of Reaſon, For ſince no evidence of our 
liculties, by which we receive ſuch a Revelation, can 
aceed, if equal, the Certainty of our intuitive Know- 
kdge ; we can never receive for a Truth any thing : 
hat is. direciiy contrary to aur clear and diſtinft Know 
Wide: Thus the ideas of one body and one place . da 
Wo clearly agree, that we can never aſſent to a Pro- 
oſition that affirms the /ame Body to be in tuo diſtinct 
ay bal ces at once: however, it ſhould pretend to the au- 
oriy of a divine Revelation : Since the evidence, 


to U : 


ſe o/ That we deccive not ourſelves in aſcribing it to 


tura . Secondly, That we underſtand it right, can ne- 


8 r be lo great as the evidence of our owa intuitive 


And , 


r be 
s We 
d cat 
elati 
Reve 
ich is 
man 
he 9 
rs 1 
Con 
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om Revelation; and yet no body, I think, will fay 


greater than our Knowledge. For if the mind o 
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Knowledge, "whereby we diſcern it impoſſible for th 
ame body ta be in two places ut once.” 
la Propoſitions therefore, contrary t6 our diſtin 
and Qear ideas] it will be in vain to urge them as 

matters of Fab. For Faith can never convicce u 

of any thing that contradicts our Knowledge. Be 

cauſe, though Falth be founded upon the Teſtimony 
of Cod, who cannot lie, yet we cannot have an Aſſu 
france of the Truth of its being a divine Revelation 


man can never have a clearer evidence of any thing 
to be a divine Revelation, than it has of the- pria 
ciples of its own Reafon ; it can never have a-grounc 
to quit the clear evidence of its Reaſon, to give plac 
to a propoſ tion, whoſe | Revelation has not a tene 
evidence than thoſe principles have. 
In all things therefore where we have clear evi 
dence from our ideas, and the principles of Know 
ledge above-mentioned, Neaſen is the proper Judge 
and Revelation cannot in ſuch cafes invalidate its de 
crees; nor can we be chliged, where we have the cleai 


und evident ſentence of Reaſon, to quit it for the con W. 
trary Opinion, under a pretence that it is Matter 8 
Faith, which can have no authority agaibſt the plair tha 
and clear diftates of Regen. But, jur. 
8 5. Thirdly, There being many things of whid dil 
de have but imperfect notions, or none at all; an ti 
other things, of whoſe paſt, preſent, or future EN ed 
iſtence, by the natural uſe of our faculties, we ca Th 
' have no Knowledge at all: Theſe be ing beyond th dc 
diſcovery of our faculties, and above Rraſen, when rl bi 
vealed, become the proper Matter of Faith. Thus * 


that 1 of the b rebelled lt God; that thy 


bodice 
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bodies of men ſhall riſe and live again, and the like, 
nc purely Matters. ꝙ Faith, with which Reaſon has 
directly nothing ro do. % 
Firſt, then, Whatever Propoſition 8 W of 
whote-trurh our mind, by its natural faculties and 
notions cannot Judge, that | is purely Matter 7 Falls 
ad above Rea/or.: - 
8 6. Secondly, All Wb W he ies 
by ns natural faculties, can come to determine and 
judge from natural acquired ideas, are Matter of Rea- 
ſn; but with this difference ; that in thoſe concern» 
ing which it has but an uncertain evidence, and fo is 
perſuaded of their Truth only upon probable grounds : 
In ſuch, 1 ſay, an evident Revelation ought to determine 
wr Aſſent, even againſt Probability, Becauſe the 
mind, not being certain of the Truth of that it does 
not evidently know, is bound to give up its Aſent 
to ſuch a Teſtimony, which it is ſatisfied comes from 
one, who cannot err, and will not deceive. But yet 
it till belongs to Reafen to indge of the Truth of 
its being a Revelation, and of the Mann of the 
Words wherein it is delivered. Tz 
$ 7. Thus far the dominion of Faith n - ** 
that without any viofence to Reaſon, which is not in- 
jured or diſturbed, but aſſiſted and improved by new 
ducoveries of -T ruth, coming from the eternal Foun- 
tain of all Knowledge. Whatever God hath reveal: 
ed is certainly true; no doubt can be made of it. 
This is the proper Object of Faith: But whether i it 1 
be a divine Revelation or no, Reaſon muſt. jodge 7 
which can never permit the mind to reject a greater 
Evidence, to embrace what is leſs evident, nor prefer 
lis Certainty to the greater, There can be no Evi- 
AER: Ana. dence, 


4 N 7 3 
* 
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dence, that any traditional Revelation is of divine o- 
riginal, in the words we receive it, and the ſenſe we 

vunderſtand it, fo clear and fo certain, as that of the 
Principles of Reaſon: : And therefore, Nething that is 

' contrary to the clear and Jeff evident dictates of Reaſon, 
has a right to be urged or afſented to, as a matter of 


Faith, wherein Reaſon has nothing to db. Whatſoever 
is divine Revelation, ought to over : rule all our Opini- 


ons, Prejudices, and Intereſts, and hath a Tight to. be « 
received with a full A ent. Such a Submiſſion as , 

; this, of our Reaſon to Faith, takes not away the N 
Land marks of Knowledge: This ſtiakes not the 4 
foundations of Reaſon, but leaves us that uſe of our . 
RE faculties, for which they woo given us. | . 
Bb cli 
. e eeseeeseeeseveeeeeveete 0 
| bo 
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ä R 4 a 
E that _ ſeriouſly ſet upon the” ſearch of w 
Truth, ought in the firſt place to prepare his Bel 

mind with a Love of it. For he that loves it not, [ 
will not take much pains to get it; nor be much con. gro 
cerned when he miſſes it. There is no body who ut 
does not profeſs himſelf a. lover of truth, and that: 
would not take it amiſs to be thought otherwiſe of. lion 
And. yet for all this, one may truly ſay, there are ve- both 
15 few lovers of truth tor Truth's fake, even amongſt i 
thoſe who perſuade themſelves that they are ſo. How bz 
a man may know whether he be fo in earneſt, is in 


* 0 "AI think there is this one uner- 
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ne oog mark of it, viz. The not entertaining any pro- 


e we poſition with greater aſſurance than the proofs it is 

f the While vpon will warrant. Whoever goes beyond this 

oat is WY deaſure of Aſſent, it is plain, receives not Truth in 

meg. the Love of it. For the evidence that any Propoſt 
5 bos is true (except ſuch as are ſelf-evident) lying on- 
Lever y in the proofs a man has of it, whatever degrees of 
pini- aſſent he affords it beyond the degrees of that Evi 
wh tence, it is Plain all that ſurpluſage of Aſſurance is 


(wing to ſome other affection, and not to the love of 
Truth. Whatſoever credit we give to any Propoſi- 
on more than it receives from the principles and 
froofs* It ſupports itſelf upon, is owing to our in- 
dinations that way, and is ſo far a derogation from 
he Love of Truth as fach : Which, as it can receive 
do evidence from our Paſſions or Intereſts, lo it ſhould 
receive no tincture from them. _ 

"WH $ 2. The aſſuming an Authority of didtating to 
| ders, and a forwardneſs to preſcribe to their opiui- 
ons, is a conſtant concomitant of this bias and cor- 
option of our Judgments. For how can it be others 
nile, but that he ffiould be ready to impoſe on bs ao 
belief, who has already impoſed on his own ? 

§ 3. Upon this occaſion I ſhall conſider a third 
ground of Aſſent, which with ſame men has the ſame 
Authority as either Faith or Reaſon, I mean Enthuſi- 
em, which, laying by Reaſon, would ſet up Revela- 
lon without it. Whereby in effect it takes away 
doth Reaſon and Revelation, and ſubſtitutes in the 
nom of it, the ubgronnded fancies of a man's own 
fain, and aſſumes them for a foundation both of O- 
ion and Cond neck. * 5 
$ 4. 
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; way for men to eſtabliſh their Opinions, and regulate 


| 0 pretend to it, eſpecially in ſuch of their Actions 
nary methods of Knowledge, and Principles of Rea 

23 Melancholy has mixed with Devotion, or whoſe Con- 
a greater familiarity with God than is allowed others 
have often flattered themſelves with a perſuaſion © 

an immediate Intercourſe with the Deity, and fre- 
* Communications from the divine Spirit. 
groundleſs Opinion comes to ſettle itſelf ſtrongly upot 
their fancics, is an Illomioation from the Spirit 0 


| God; and whatſoever odd action they find in them: 


cluded to be a Call or DireQtion from Heaven, and 


Conceit, like a new Principle, carries all eaſily witt 


0 
: * 
- 


8 4. Imniediate Revelation being a much cafier 


their Conduct, than the tedious labour of ſtrict Rea 
ſoning, it is no wonder that ſome have been very apt 


and Opinions as they cannot account for by the ordi· 
ſon Hence we ſee that in all ages, men, in whom 


ceit of themſelves has raiſed them into an Opinion of 


§ 5. Their minds being thus prepared, whateve 


ſelves a ſtrong Taclination to do, that Impulſe is con- ant 


muſt be obeyed. This I take to be properly Enthuf 
&/m, which though riſing from the Conceit of a warm 


ed or overweening Brain, works, where it once gets Wu 
' footing, more powerfully on the perſuaſions and acti- 


ons of men, than either Reaſon or Revelation, o 
both together; men being moſt forwardly obedient 
to the Impulſes they receive from themſelves. Strong 


it, when got above Common Senſe, and freed fron 
all Reſtraint of Reaſon, and check of Reflection, it 
is heightened into a divine Authority, i in concurrence 
with our own Temper and Inclination. 


* 
. : * - 6 * 
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86. When men are once got into this way of 
-ocdiite Revelation, of Illumination without Search, 


Rca-Wnd of Certainty without Proof, it is a hard matter 
apt w get them out of it. Reaſon is loſt upon them ; 
ionsilhey are above it: They ſee the Light infuſed into 
2rdi-WMiheir Vaderſtandings, and cannot be miſtaken ; it is 
Rea - dear and viſible there, like the light of bright Sun- 


ſhine, ſhows itſelf, and needs no other Proof, but 
is own Evidence: They feel the hand of God mo- 
og them within, and the Impulſes of the Spirit, 
ind cannot be miſtaken; in what they feel. | | 
87. This is the way of talking of theſe men: 

They are ſure becauſe they are ſure : And their per- 
baſions are right, only becauſe they are frong in them. 
for when what they Tay is ſtripped of the metaphor 
of ſeeing and feeling, this is all it amounts to. 
Theſe men have, they ſay, clear light, and they ſee; 
bey have an awakened ſenſe, and they feel : This 


teve 
upor 
it o 
hem- 


con · Nennot, they are ſure, be diſputed them. But here 
audſhhet me aſk ; This ſceing is it the perception of the 
thus ruth of the Propoſition, or of this, that it is a 
arm 


Revelation from God? This feeling is it a Percepti- 
w of an Iuclination to do ſomething, or of the Spi · 
ft of God moving that Inclination ? Theſe are two 
ery different Perceptions, and muſt be carefully diſ- 
Inguiſhed,” I may perceive the Truth of a Propoſi- 
lon, and yet not perceive that it is an immediate Re- 
ation from God. © Nay, I may perceive came not 
it in a natural way, without perceiving thar it is a 
welation from God. Becauſe there be Spirits, 
Mich, without being divinely commiſſioned, may ex- 
ite thoſe ideas in me, and make their Connexion per- 
red. So — Knowledge of any Propoſition 

| | | coming | 
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coming into my mind, I know not bow, is not : 
Perception that it is from God. But however it be 
called Light and Seeing; 1 ſuppoſe it is at moſt bu 
Belief and Aſſurance. For where a Propoſition i 
known to be true, Revelation is needleſs. If there 
fore it be a Propoſition which they ate perſuaded 
but do not know to be true, it is not ſeeing. but be 
lieving- What I ſee, I know to be ſo by the Evif 
dence of the thing ifelf : What 1 believe, J take tc 
be ſo upon the Teſtimony of another: But this Te 
timony I muſt know to be given, or elſe what ground 
| have. I of believing ? I muſt ſee that it is God tba 
reveals this to me, or elſe I ſee notning. If 1 kno\ 
not this, how great ſoever -aiby. Affurance is, it f 
groundleſs: Wbarter Li, t * n to, it is bu 
Enthuſiaſm. Ky 
. 3 8. In all hag) is af divine Revelation, there 
need of no other Proof, but that it is from God 
: For he can neither deceive nor be deceived. But how: 
| ſhall it be known that any Propoſition in our mind 
is a Truth revealed to vs by God? Here it is tba 
Enthuſiaſm fails of the Evidence it pretends to. Fol: 
men thus poſſeſſed boaſt of a Light, whereby the? 
fay they are brought into the Knowledge of this o/c 


that Truth. But if they know it to be a Truthſ of | 


they muſt know it to be ſo, either by its Own {c1:in. 
evidence or by the rational Proafs that make it out Ir. 
be ſo. If they know it to be a Truth either . 
| theſe two ways, they in vain ſuppoſe it to be a Reva! 
lation. For thus all Truths, of what kind ſoeveſ bare 
that men uninſpired are enlightened with, come in 
their minds, If they ſay they know it, to be tru 


| becauſe it is a Revelation from God, the rcaſon ff 
ood 


* 
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zood: But then it will be demanded, how they know - 
i to be a Revelation from God? If they ſiy by the 
Light it brings with it, I beſcech them to. conſider, 
whether this be any more, than that it is a Revelati- 
on becauſe they ſtrongly believe it to be true. For 
ll the Light they ſpeak of, is but a ſtrong perſuaſi- 
on of their own minds that it is a Truth, which is 
2 very unſafe ground to proceed on, either in our te- 
Nets or actions. ü 
$ 9. True Light in the mind is nothing elſe but 
the Evidence of the Truth of any Propoſition : And 
if it be not ſelf-evident, all the Light it can have is 
from Clearneſs of thoſe Proofs upon which it is re- 
ceived, To talk of any other Light in the Under- 
ſanding, is to put ourſelves in the dark, or in the 
power of the Prince of Darkneſs, For if ſtrength 
of perſuaſion be the Light which muſt guide us, how 
hall any one diſtinguiſh between the Deluſions of Sa- 
fan, and the Iaſpirations of the Hey Ghot ? 
§ 10. He therefore that will not give up himſelf 
o Deluſion and Error, muſt bring: this guide of his 
Light within to the trial. God when he makes the 
Prophet, does not unmake the Man, He leaves his 
faculties in their natural ſtate, to enable him to judge 
of His Inſpirations, whether they be of divine Ori- 
zinal or ao. If he would have us aſſent to the 
Truth of any Propoſition, he either evidences that 
Truth by the uſual methods of natural Reſon, or 
tle makes it known to be a truth which he would 
have us aſſent to by his Authority; and convinces us 
mat it is from him, dy ſome marks, which Reaſon 
tannot be miſtaken in. Reaſoa muſt be our laſt 
Ih and Guide in every thing. 1 do not mean 
| that 
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that we muſt conſult Reaſon, and examine whethe 
a Propoſition revealed from God can be made out bj 
natural Principles, and if it cannot, that then we ma 
reject it: But conſult it we'muſt, and by it examine 
whether it be a Revelation from God or no: And 
if Reaſon finds it to be revealed from God, Reafor 
then declares for ir, as much as for any other Truth 
and makes it one of her Dictates. Every concei 
that thoroughly warms our fancies muſt paſs for : 
Inſpiration, if there be nothing but the ſtrength o 
our perſuaſions whereby to judge of them: If Rea 
ſon muſt not examine their Truth by ſomething ex 
trinſical to the perſuaſions themſelves, Inſpirations ang 
Deluſions, T ruth and Falſchood, will have the ſame 
meaſure, and will not be poſſible to be diſtinguiſbed. 

$ 11. Thus we fee the holy men of God, whe 
had Revelations from God, had ſomething elle be 
ſides that internal Light of Aſſurance in their ow 
minds, to teſtify to them that ir was from God 
They had outward ſigns to convince them of the 
Author of thoſe Revelations. And when they were 
to convince others, they had a power given them te 
jaſtiſy the truth of their commiſſion from Heaven 
and by viſible ſigns to aſſert the divine Authority of 
the meſſage they were ſent with, Maſes ſaw the Bu 
burn without being conſumed, and heard a voick 
out of it. God, by another miracle of his rod turn 
d into a Serpent, aſſured him likewiſe of a powet 
to teſtify his miſſion, by the ſame Miracle repeated be 
fore them to whom he was ſent. This, and thq; 
like Inſtances to be found among the Prophets of old 
| are enough to ſhow, that they thought not an ib walt 


ſec ing, or perſuaſion of their own minds, a ſufficien 
Evidewl 
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Fridence without any other proof, that it was from 
God, though the Scripture does not every where 
nention their demanding or having ſuch proofs, 

$ 12. I do not deny that God can, or doth ſome - 
ines enlighten mens minds in the apprehending of 
certain Truths, or excite them to good actions by 
the immediate influence an4 aſſiſtance of the Holy 
Spirit, Without any extraordinary figns accompany - 
ng if, But in ſuch cafes too we have Reaſon and 
he Scripture, unerring rules, to know whether it be 
from God or no. Where the Truth embraced is 
conſonant to the Revelation in the written Word of 
Cod; or the Action conformable to the Dictates of 
Right Reaſon, or Holy Writ, we run no riſk in enter - 
wining it as ſuch; becauſe, though perhaps it be not 
m immediate Revelation from God, extraordinarily o- 
perating on our minds, yet we are ſure it it wartant- 
ed by that Revelation which he has given us of 
Truth, Where Reaſon or Scripture is expreſs for 
ny Opinion or Action, we may receive it as of divine 
authority : But it is not the ſtrength of our own 
xrfuaſions which can by itſelf give it that lap. 
The bent of our own minds may favour it as much 
ts we pleaſe ; that may ſhow it to be a fondling of 
dor own, but will by no means prove it to be an 
(fipring of Heaven, and of divine Original: 
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Cf wrong ages: or Errcur. 


C 1. 


H RRrROUR is a Miſtake of our Judgment, giving . 


ſent to that which is not true. The reuſoss 
whereof may be reduced to theſe four : Firſt, Man 
of Proofs. Secondly, Want of Ability to uſe them. 
Thirdly, Want of Will to uſe tem. Fourthly, Wrong 
Ncaſures of Probability. 6 
F 2. Firſt, Want of Profs : by which I do no 
mean only the want- of thoſe Proofs which are not tc 
be had, but allo of thoſe Proofs which are in being, 
cr night be procured. The greateſt part of man- 
kind want the conveniences and opportunities of ma- 
king Expetiments and Obſervations themſelves, or of 
collecting the Teſtimonies of others, being enſlaved 
to the neceſſity of their mean Condition, whoſe lives 
are worn out only in the Proviſions for living. 
' Theſe men are, by the Conſtitution of human Affairs 


unavoidably given over to invincible Ignorance olf 


thoſe Proofs, on which others build, and which are 
neceſſiry to eftabliſh thoſe Opinions, For having 
1 to do to get the means of living, they are not 
in a Condition to look after thoſe of learned and la 
borichs Enquiries, . 

5 3. It is true, that God has furniſhed men il 
faculties ſufficient to direct them in the way the 

fhould' take, if they will but ſeriouſly employ then 


that way, nen their ordinary vocations allow the 
; & ure 
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kiſure. 
endance on the means of living, as to have no ſpare 


= IV. 


$44 


n matters of Religion, were men as intent on this, 
$ they are on things of lower concernment. There 
ne none fo enſlaved to the neceſſity of life, who 
night not find many vacancies, that might be huſband- 
ed to this advantage of their Knowledge. 

© Beſides thoſe already mentioned, there are o- 
 thers, whoſe largeneſs of fortune would plentifully 
' enough ſupply books and other requiſites for diſco- 
vering of Truth, bur they are cooped in cloſe by 
the laws of their countries, and the ſtrict guards of 
' thoſe whoſe intereſt it is to keep them ignorant, leſt, 
| knowing more, they ſhould believe the leſs in them. 
This is generally the caſe of all thoſe who live in 
places where care is taken to propagate Truth with- 


9 45 
eaſons 
Wan 
them. 
Vrong 


o no 
lot to 
deing, 
man- 
£ ma- 


to be of the religion of their country, and muſt 


= | therefore ſwallow down opinions, as lilly people do- 
| lived empirick's pills, without knowing what they are 


made of, or how they will work. > 
$ 4. Sccoadly, Want of Ability to uſe them. There 
e many Who cannot carry a Train of Coniequences- 


iving. 


ffairs 


ce ol : ; 
hk are cir heads, nor weigh exactly the preponderancy 
big contrary Proofs and Teſtimonies. Theſe cannot 


* ikern that fide on which the ſtrongeſt Proofs lie; 


ad 1a. 
nion. It is certain, that there is a wide difference 


mens Underſtaudings, Apprehenſions, and Reæaſon- 
, to a very gieat Latitude, fo that one may, 
thout doing Injury to mankind, affirm, that there 
| greater diſtance between ſome men and others, 


; with 
the 

then 
the 
cite 
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No man is ſo wholly taken up with the at- 


ime at all to think on his Sci, and inform himſelf 


out Knowledge, and more are forced, at a venture, 


Ir follow that which in itſelf is the moſt probable 0˙ 3 


=; 


a 
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in this reſpect, than between ſome men and ſome 


beafts : But how this comes about is 'a Speculation 
though of great Conſequence, yet not 1 te 
our preſent Purpoſe. 

§S 5. Thirdly For Want of Will to uſe them 
Some, thongh they have opportunities and leiſure e 
nough, and want neither pants nor learning, nor o 
ther helps, are yet never the better for them, an 
never come to the Knowledge of ſeveral Truths tha 
lie within their reach; either upon the account o 
their hot purtuit ot Pleatare, conſtant drudgery i 
Buſineſs, Lzizincfs and Ofeitancy in general, or 
particular averfion for Books and Study: And ſom 
ont of fear that an impartial Inquiry would not fa 
vour thoſe Upidions, which beſt ſuit their Prejudices 
Lives, Deſigns, Intereſts, Oc as many men forbea 
to caſt up their Accounts, who have reaſon to fea 
thar their Affairs are in no very good Poſture. 


How men, whoſe plentiful fortunes allow them lei 


ſore to improve their Under ftandings, can fatisf 
themiclves with a lazy Ignorance, I cannot tell: E 
methiuks they have a low Opinion of their Scz/ 
who lay ovt all their Incomes in Proviſions for ih 
Boy, and employ none of it to procure the Mea 
and Help Knowledge, I will not here mentio 
bow unreatonable this is for men that ever think of 
{otare State, and their Concernment in it, which en 
rational man can avoid to do ſometimes : Nor ſha 
I take notice what a ſhame it is to the greateſt Cor 
temners of Knc wledge, to be found ignorant in thing 
they are concerned to know, But this, at leaſt, 

worth the . oaſideration of thoſe who call them{clvi 


Ceutlemen: ; that however they may think Credit, Re 
x i 
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eme ſpect, and Authority, the concomitants of their Birth 
ation and Fortune; yet they will find all theſe till carried 
ay te away from them by men of lower Condition, Who 


farpaſs them in Knowledge. They who are blind, 
will always be led by thoſe that ſee; or elſe fall 125 
the Ditch: And he is certainly the moſt ſubjected, 
the moſt enſlaved, who is ſo in his Underſtanding. 
8 6 ann Hrong Meaſures of Probability ; 3 
which - -are, 
Firſt, Propoſitions that are not in themſelves certain 


them 
ſure e 
1Or © 


N, an 
1s tha 


unt o 

ery ! and evident, but doubtſul and falſe. taken for Princi- 
„or ples. Propoſitions looked on as Principles, have fo 
q ſom great an influence upon our Opinions, that it is uſually 
not all by them we judge of Truth, and what is inconſiſt- 
udices ent with them is ſo far from paſſing for frebable with 
forbeal us. that it will not be allowed p-/i5/e. The Reve- 


rence borne to theſe Principles is fo great, that the 


o fea 
"Wk Teſtimony, not only of other men, but the Evidence 


em ei of our own Senſes are often rejected, when they of- 
ſaisfM for to vouch any thing. contrary to theſe eſtabliſned 
|: off Rules. The great Ubſtivacy that is to be found in 
Sori men, firmly believing quite contrary Opinions, though 
for u many fimes <qually abiurd, in the various Religions 
Mea of mankind, are as cvident a proof, as they are an 


vnayoidable conlequence of this Way of Realoning 
from reccived traditional principles: So that men will 


Ncntio 
nk of 


ich ol ditb-lieve their own eyes, renounce the Evidence of 
r ſhall their Senſes, and give their own Experience the Lie, 
ſ Coq rathcr than admit of any thing diſagrecing wah theſe 
thing facred Tenets. 


caſt, 
mſelve 
it, Re 

ſpec 


5 7. Sccondly, Reteived Hypoth:ſcs The differ 
ence between thele and the former, is, that thoſe 
who proceed by theſe, will admit of matter of fact, 

and 
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and agree with Diſſeaters in that; but differ in aſl ign- 
jng of Reaſons, and explaining the manner of Opera- 
tion. Theſe are not at that open defiance with their 
Senſes as the former : T hey can endure to hearken to 
| their Information a little more patiently ; but will by 
no means admit of their Reports in the Explanation 
of things; nor be prevailed on by Probabilities, which 
would convince them, that things are not brought a- 
bout juſt after the ſame manner that they have de- 
creed within themſelves that they are. 
. Thirdly, Predominant Paſſions or Inchnati- 
ens. Let never ſo much Probability hang on one fide 
of a covetous man's Reaſoning, and money on the o. 
ther, it is eaſy to forſee which will prevail. Though 
men cannot always openly gainſay, or reſiſt the force 
of manifeſt Probabilities, that make agaiuſt them, yet 
yield they not to the Argument. Not but that it is 
the Nature of the. Underſtanding, conſtantly to cloſe 
with the more probable ſide: But yet a man hath 
power to ſuſpend and. reſtrain its Enquiries, and not 
permit a full and ſatisfactory Examination. Until 
that be done, there will be always theſe tu, ways I ft 
of evading the moſt apparent Probabilities, 
§ 9. Firft, That the Arguments being brought in 
Words, there may be Fallacy latent in them ; and the 
conſequences being perhaps many in train, may be 
ſome of them incoherent. There are few diſcourſes 
ſo ſhort and clear, to which men may not, with fa- 
tis faction enough to the:infſelves raiſe this doubt, and 
fron: whoſe Conviction they may not without re- 
proach of Diſingenuity or Unreaſenableneſs ſet them | 


FE ſelves free, 
| 5 10. n 
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aſſign- 6 10. Second! , Manifeſt Probabilities may be e- 


me faded upon this Suggeſtion, that 7 know net yet al 
den 5 that may be ſaid on the eertrary fide; And therefore, 
ill by though a man be beaten, it is not deten he ſhould 


yield, not knowing what Forces there are in relerve 
72 This is a refuge againſt conviction, ſo o- 

Yom and ſo wide, that it is hard to determine; when 

© a wan is quite out of the verge of it. But yet 
there is ſome end of it; and a man having care ſul- 
ly enquired into all the grounds of probability, may 
in moſt caſes come to acknowledge, upon the whole | 
matter, on which ſide the probability reſts : Where- 
© in the proots are To cogent and clear, as to make 
the fact atteſted highly probable ; neither is there 
' ſufficient ground to ſuſpect, that there is either fal- 


nation 
which 
ght a- 
e de- 


inati- 
> fide 
he os 
ough 
force 


No ' lacy of words, nor equally valid proofs, yet un- 
cloſe | diſcovered, latent on the other tide : Nor, Lale. 
bath can there be any ſuppoſition that there is as fair 
not ' teſtimony againſt, as for the matter fact atteſted. 
Intil In all ſuch caſes, I think it is not in any rational 
- left man's power to refuſe his aſſent ; in other lefs 
| clear caſes, I think it is in a man's power to fuf= 
it in ' fend his affent ; and, perhaps, content himſelf with 
the * the proofs he has, if they favour the opinion that 
* © ſuits with his inclination or intereſt, and ſo ſtop 
irſes © from farther ſearch. But that a man ſhould af- 


ford his aſſent to that fide, on which the leſs pro- 

© bability appears to him, ſeems to me utterly im- 

practicable, and as impoſſible, as it is to believe the 
fame thing probable and improbable at the ſame 
time.“ 
8 11. Fourthly, Authrrity , or the giving up our 


dent 70 the Common receiv ined. Orinions, either of dur 
| Frnds 


ſa· 
and 


re- 
1 


I 0, 


thcre, like the common Soldiers of an Army, ſhowy 
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Friends or Party, Neighbourhood. or Country. How 
many men have no other ground for their Tenets, 
than the ſuppoſed Honeſty or Learning, or Number 
of thoſe of ths ſame Profeſſion ? as if honeſt or 
bookiſh men could not err; or Truth were to be 
eſtabliſned by the Vote of the Multitude. Yet this 
with moſt men ſerves the Turn. All men are liable 
to Errour, and moſt men are in many points by Pa/: 
fron or Intereſt under temptation to it. This is cer- 
| tain, that there is not an Opinion fo abſurd, which a 
mam may not receive upon this Ground. There is 
no Errour to be named, which has nat had its Proſeſ- 
ſors. And a man ſhall never want crooked Paths to 
walk in, if he thinks that be is in the right Way, 
wherever he has the Footſteps of others to follow. 
8 12. But, notwithſtanding the great Noiſe that 
is made in the World about Errours and Opinions, IN 
muſt do Mankind that right as to ſay, there are not /o 
many men in Erraurs and wrong Opinions as is common- 
ly ſuppe/ed : Not that 1 think they embrace the Trath, 
but indeed, becauſe, concerning thoſe Doftrives they 
keep ſuch a Stir about, they have ns Thought no O- 
pinion at all, For if any one ſhould a little catechiſe 
the greateſt part of the Partiſans of moſt of the Sects 
in the World, he would not find concerning thoſe 
Matters, they are fo zealous for, that they have any 
Opinions of their own : Much leſs would be have 
| Reaſon to think, that they took them upon the Exa- 
mination of Arguments, and Appearance of Prova- 
bility... They are reſolved to ſtick to a Party, that 
Education or Intereſt has engaged them in ; and 


heir Courage and Warmth, as their Leaders direct, 
* 2 without 
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K IV, 
How without ever examining, or ſo much as knowing the 
nets, Cauſe they contend for. 
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CHAP; XX. 


t this | 
Re | O the mo of _ Sciences. 
547. | 


HY 


cer « | 
Mech LL that can fall withia the compaſs of Human 
Underſtanding, being either, ½, The Nature 


roleſ- of Things, their Relations, and their Manner of O- 
hs to MI peration; or, 2d/y, That which Man himſelf owght 
Way, 0 do as a rational and voluntary Agent, for the at- 


tainment of any End, _ eſpecially Happineſs ; or, 3dly, 


W. 

that MY The ways and Means whereby the Knowledge of 
obs, I both of theſe are attained and communicated: I think 
not /o Science may be properly divided into theſe three Sorts, 
mon- $ 2. Firfl, The Knowledge of Things, their Con- 
"rath, WI fitutions, Properties, and Operations, whether mate- 


they rial or immaterial : This, in a little more enlarged 
10 O- kaſe of the Word, I call e or Natural Phile- 
echiſe y. The end of this is bare ſpeculative Truth, and 


Sets MY whatſoever can afford the mind of man any ſuch, falls 
thoſe under this Branch: Whether it be God himſelf, An- 
e any El, Spirits, Bodies, or any of their 23 as 


Number, Figure, &c. 

§ 3. Secondly, Neanrixh» the Skill of right applying 
Jour own Powers and Actions for the attainment of 
kings good and uſeſul. The moſt conſiderable 
under this head is Ethicks, which is the ſeeking 
dut thoſe Rules and Meaſures: of human Actions, 
Which lead to Helping, and the Means to practiſe 
them. 


have 
Exa* 
ro0a- 
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: and 
ſhow 
lirect, 
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them. The end of this is not bare Speculation but | 


Kigle, and a Conduct ſuitable thereto. 
Q 4. Thirdly, Eno) ys or the Doctrine of Signs: 
che molt uſual being Words, it is aptly enough term. 
ed Logick : : The buſineſs whereof is to conſider the 
Nature of Signs, which the . mind makes uſe of for 
le under ſtanding of things, or conveying its Know- 
ledge to others, Things are repreſented to the mind 
by ideas: And men's ideas are communicated to one 
another by articulate Sounds, or Words. The Con- 
ſideration then of ideas and words, as the great In- 
ſtruments of Knowledge, makes no deſpicable part of 
their Contemplation, who would take a view of hu- 
man Knowledge in the whole Extent of it, 
$ 5. This ſecms to me the f and moſt general 

as well as natural Diviſſon of the Objects of our Un 
derſtanding. For a man can employ his thoughts a 
bout nothing, but either the Contemplation of Thing 
- themſelves for the Diſcovery of truth, or about the 
Things in his oan power, which are his Actions, fo 

the attainment of his own Ends; or the Signs the 
mind makes uſe of, both in the one and the other 
and the right ordering of them, for its clearer In 


formation. All which Three, viz. Things as they 


are in themſelves Knowable : Actions, as they depen 
on us in order to Happineſs, and the right ule of 
Signs, in order to Knowledge, being Toto Cx dit 
fertat,” they ſeemed to me to be the three great Pro 
vinces of the Intellectual World, wholly, — an 


diſtinct one from another. 


THE END. 
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